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PREFACE 


HIS book is an endeavour to see in his real 
setting a predecessor of mine who was certainly 
“honoured in his generation” and was even “a glory 
in his days.” It is a generation which a very com- 
petent authority’ has recently condemned empha- 
tically on its personal side. 


“The low state of personality was not a charac- 
teristic of one faction, it was general, though there 
were a few men of pure motive and disinterested 
action. Still, there is not one man of sufficiently 
striking personality to enthuse the biographer. Some 
of the characters of the reign have had their apolo- 
gists, notably Adam of Orleton’; not a single baron 
or bishop has been justified.” 


I am not prepared to say that I have succeeded 
in justifying Thomas de Cobham; but I have tried 
to become better acquainted with him than I was 
before. The beginning of our friendship was on very 
simple lines. Soon after I came to his diocese [ 
undertook to make a digest of the register of one of 
the bishops for the Worcestershire Historical Society 
—an invaluable institution which would make faster 
progress if the total of subscriptions would rise and 

1 J. Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward IT., p. 76. 
2 The reference is, of course, to Canon Bannister’s admirable 


introduction to Orleton’s Register. 
v 
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the costs of printing would diminish. So I went to 
the diocesan registry in Worcester and removed to 
Hartlebury the acts of Thomas de Cobham, choosing 
him, as it were, at haphazard, because he had not 
been “done.” For him it was like coming home, 
and, except in the holidays, he has remained here 
ever since, lodged in his own little “ camera” next to 
the chapel, and emerging from time to time to have 
a talk with me, when I had half an hour to place at 
his disposal. 

In the course of a year or so the digest was 
finished, and still we found that we did not want to 
part. For Cobham always preferred Hartlebury to 
Worcester as a place of residence. Of course he was 
apt to lose his way..a little about the house. The 
‘‘camera’”’ and the ‘‘ capella” he could locate easily, 
and he was not as surprised as most visitors are at 
the proportions of the “aula.” But what puzzled 
him was the number of bedrooms; for in his day the 
“camera” of the lord was the only one you expected 
to find. 

Now, in reading Dr. R. L. Poole’s careful 
account of him in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, 1 had been struck by the fact that it does 
not contain (and apart from the register could not 
contain) any account of Cobham’s services to the 
diocese as its bishop. Perhaps if he were to accept 
my modest hospitality a little longer, I might be 
able to induce him to impart to me some of his 
experiences. This he did at a length which would 
seriously overtax the modest resources of the Wor- 
cestershire Historical Society. So it was decided 
between us that out of these experiences we might 
construct a book which, if it did not “justify ” him 
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indeed," would nevertheless help to show the con- 
ditions amid which he served the Lord as Bishop of 
the old, great diocese of Worcester ; would reveal the 
difficulties he met with and the way he faced them ; 
would recall him as he instituted incumbents and laid 
hands on young clergy, as he visited monasteries 
or adjudicated in matrimonial contentions; and so 
would be a contribution to the history of the Church 
of Christ in this country, during a period of which, 
if it is true that “not a single . . . bishop has been 
justified,” it is also true that very few of the bishops 
have received biographies at all. There ought, out 
of such a study, to be some light thrown on the life 
and thought of parsons and lay folk during a period 
of great public perplexity. 

But a large proportion’ of the bishops of Edward 
II.’s reign were men who came to their sees after a 
life spent in the official routine of Government 
service, or who were held in favour with the Pope 
because of their skill in civil and canon law, or who 
had so commended themselves to the king that he 
had given them posts in his household, though their 
legal knowledge was not great. They were all of a 
professional type—‘ clerks” in a special sense—but 
Mr. Conway Davies, who should know the chronicles, 
admits that about Cobham there was something 
which, if it did not “justify ” him, kept him above 
the level of the rest. ‘‘ Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, 

1 T told him what Conway Davies said, and I heard him murmur 
something which sounded like “‘ mihi autem pro minimo est ut a uobis 
judicer, aut ab humano die.” 

2 Twenty-six men were consecrated to English or Welsh sees 
during the reign, and of these at least eleven may be described as 
above, viz. Reynolds, Drokensford, Maydestone, Hotham, Sandale, 


Cobham, Orleton, Melton, Northburgh, John de Stratford, and 
Ayremynne. 
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was a man of great eminence and learning.”* To the 
chronicler he was pre-eminently “ the good clerk.” 

Well, of course, I could not put the question 
directly to Cobham: What made people call you 
that? So modest a prelate would have retired at 
once to his “camera” and would not have come 
near me for the rest of the evening. But at least he 
would admit, on being pressed, that no grants of 
lands, or free warren, or custodies or the like, for 
services rendered, had ever been made to him by writ 
of the king’s exchequer. He had received a daily 
allowance for his expenses when sent on missions Over- 
seas, but the charges had exceeded the receipts. He 
would not deny that, while he had been admitted 
to a fair number of ecclesiastical preferments, he had 
done his best to care for those who were thus com- 
mitted to his charge and oversight. He would agree 
that the political and personal struggles of the reign 
of Edward made it extraordinarily difficult for a 
Christian man to maintain a Christian sense at once 
of reasonableness, and independence, and self-esteem ; 
for either you were for the king, or you were for 
Lancaster, or you were for the middle party; and I 
suspect that Cobham’s real preference was for Pem- 
broke and the middle party. 

But references to politics had to be wrung from 
him; he always preferred to talk about the dear 
diocese, and to parry my questions with others. 
Sometimes these were very awkward. Did I manage 
to keep on good terms with the prior of Worcester ? 
How in the world was I able, with the diocese 
reduced in size, to find preferments for all the men 
whom the Pope sent to me with “ provisions”? Jn 

1 Op. cit. p. 463. 
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the event of a war with the Scots, or an incursion by 
the Welsh, how many men-at-arms could I muster on 
the episcopal manors?’ How, again, did I succeed 
in paying the sums demanded in taxation by the 
Pope on the one hand and the administration on the 
other? Did I find the provosts of my manors honest 
men and compilers of careful “compoti”? If the 
king should send me overseas to treat on his behalf 
with the king of France, had I a trustworthy com- 
missary to whom I could delegate the necessary 
business of the diocese ? 

Questions such as these involved considerable 
disquisitions. The two last, for instance, bade me 
discourse to him on the efficiency of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and the religious situation of the French 
Republic. So at last I was obliged to tell him that 
his visit could be prolonged only till we had finished 
revising the proofs. Then he must return to his 
shelf in the diocesan registry, where he now rests 
between Walter de Maydestone—who stepped before 
him into the see of Worcester—and Adam de Orleton, 
his successor, by whose side he had been consecrated 
at Avignon. They were all king’s clerks, but 
Cobham was “‘ the good clerk.” 


I must express my hearty thanks to Professor 
Claude Jenkins, librarian at Lambeth Palace, for 
much encouragement and many references; to the 
editors of the Church Quarterly Review, who have 
allowed me to use in this volume three articles which 


1 He was quite puzzled when I replied that the king’s late ‘chief 
de son conseil’’ was a Welshman, that the present one is a Scotsman, 
and that the Welsh have made no attempt in my time to force a 
passage of Lyncombe ford. 
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they printed during 1922; to the Dean of Wells; 
to Earl Beauchamp, K.G.; to the Provost of Eton ; 
to Chancellor Wordsworth, of Salisbury; to Canon 
Wilson, the librarian, and Canon Clement Price, who 
have aided me when I needed to consult the Worcester 
LInber Albus; to Dr. R. L. Poole, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; and, not least, to Professor 
T. F. Tout, of Manchester University, who is our 
chief authority on the administration in Edward's 
reign, of which Cobham was a part, who has read 
the book in proof, makingja number of invaluable 
suggestions, and who kindly procured for me the 
help of his capable pupil, Miss 8. Weitzman, Ph.D. 
She has consulted for me many authorities which I 
could not reach, has introduced me to one “ Francis 
Boteuile, commonly ‘surnamed Thin,” and has helped 
me to revise the proofs and the index. 


EW. 


HaRtTLEBURY. CASTLE, Easter, 1923. 
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THOMAS DE COBHAM 


CHAPTER I 
A GOOD CLERK 


He . . . was, moreover, so honest and vertuous a man, as he was 
commonly called by the name of the good Clerke.—Gopwim. 
T is no part of the duty of an episcopal register 
to give a biography of the Bishop. He comes, 
at a moment which can be definitely ascertained, into 
the life of a diocese; he does the works of which the 
register bears record; he goes the way of all flesh, 
or is translated to another see; and then the register 
closes with no more satisfaction to human curiosity 
than that which it offered at its opening page. Here 
and there it may contain entries which throw a little 
backward light on the man’s career; but for the 
biographer the rest is silence. It is therefore not 
possible that this book should include a detailed story 
of Cobham’s life. What can be known about him has 
been adequately collected in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and the register adds little or nothing to 
the article there printed under his name; but the 
distinguished writer of it has no information to give 
about Cobham’s work as Bishop of Worcester, and it 
is the task of this little volume to remedy that defect. 
Nevertheless, an attempt must be made to give 


his career at any rate in outline. It is not surprising 
1 
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that there should be no reference of his to the date 
of his birth, nor is there any to his age at any time. 
He complained often, as time went on, of ill-health, 
but he rarely spoke of himself as aged, so far as we can 
judge from his letters. Once, in the last months of 
his life, he pleaded “ imbecillitas senii” ! as a reason 
why two friars should be allowed to remain with 
him; but, as Professor Tout has pointed out,? 
“sixty seemed in the thirteenth century to be a good 
old age.” Yet there are ways by which we can 
approach an estimate of probabilities. He seems to 
have received his first benefice, the rectory of Holling- 
bourne,? near Maidstone, from Archbishop Peckham, 
in January 1288.4 The circumstances of his birth 
and education were, as we shall see, quite favourable 
to his early promotion in the diocese of Canterbury, 
and he may easily have won such notice at the age 
of four and twenty, if not before, which suggests that 
he was born about 1264. And we can get a superior 
limit. For in 13065 Clement V., the Bordelais Pope, 
issued at Bordeaux a dispensation, due to the request 
of Edward I., which enabled the future Bishop to add 
to the number of his benefices. In that dispensation 
he is described as the son of John de Chobeham, 
knight. But the eldest son and heir of Sir John de 
Cobham, of Cobham and Cowling, Kent, was Henry 
Cobham, who was forty years of age in 1300.6 So we 

1. 125; Anglha Sacra, i. p. 533, speaks of him as “ fato imma- 
turo abreptus.”’ 

2 History, for July, 1922, p. 124. 

3 The family appears to have acquired property in this parish ; 
for there was a bargain in land between Bartholomew le Savage and 
Henry de Cobham, senior, in 12 Edw. IT. (1318-19) ; cf. Collect. Topo- 
graph. et Genealog., vii. 320 ff. 

4 Register, Peckham, iii. App. ii., p. 1008. 


° 16 Kal. Jul. ; Cal. P. Reg. ; Papal Letters, ii. p. 11. 
6 Holinshed (below), iv. 783. e 
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must try to ascertain Thomas de Cobham’s standing in 
that household. 

For a knowledge of the family iid its growth we 
are mainly indebted to “a Treatise of the Lord 
Cobhams with the Lord Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports ; Gathered (as well out of ancient records and 
monuments as out of our histories of England) by 
Francis Boteuile, commonly surnamed Thin, in the 
year of our Redemption 1586.” ! There flourished in 
the reign of Henry II. a certain “ king’s knight” 
called William Quatermer, or Quatremer, whom 
Henry II. had brought from Normandy, giving him 
lands in Kent—the manor of Cobham, with the marshes 
of Bulham and Swanpool. But another holder of 
property in Cobham village was Serlo de Cobham,? 
whose son Henry purchased? the estates of William 
of the Four Seas aforesaid. Henry had his part in 
the Crusades, and is said to have been present 
at the Siege of Acre in 1191. The family crest—a 
Saracen’s head—continued to remind his posterity 
of his prowess. He died in 1225-26, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, John de Cobham the first, a knight, 
who to his hereditary estate of Cobham added the 
manors of Cowling and West Chalk, for which he gave 
400 marks in 1241. John’s first wife was a daughter 
of William Fitz-benet, and John was the name of the 
eldest of his six children. John the first made way 
for John the second in 1251, leaving a rent-roll in 
Kent of £117 14s., and John the second, who married 
a daughter of Robert Septvans, knight, became the 
father of our Bishop. 

1 Printed in Holinshed, Chronicles (ed. 1807), iv. 777-809. 


2 Archeologia Cantiana, xi. pp. 49-112, from which various details 
are taken. 


3 Confirmed by John, 1208; Holinshed, 778-9. 
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John de Cobham the second divided a portion 
of the landed goods that fell to him among his 
stepbrothers, the sons of his father’s second wife, Lone, 
daughter of Hugh Nevill, in 1269-70, and again in 
1285 he handed over other properties “‘ according unto 
the custom of Gavel-kind ” to his own brother, Henry 
de Cobham of Rundale.! This John the second had 
a family of six sons and two daughters. The sons 
were Henry, James, Roger, Ralph, John, and Thomas. 
Henry, like his father before him, was constable of 
Rochester Castle in 1303-4, and constable of Dover 
Castle and warden of the Cinque Ports in 1306 and 
1315-16, and was of sufficient substance and standing 
to be named by Edward II. as guardian, along with his 
next brother James, of the temporalities of the see of 
Worcester when Thomas was made Bishop. James, 
a learned clerk, had property in the parish of Pens- 
hurst. Roger, who died without issue, is described 
as ““ of Pipersliue ” (or Piperdeslive). Ralph married 
Marie Braose, widow of Thomas of Brotherton, earl 
marshal, Edward I.’s eldest son by his second wife, 
Margaret, Philip of France’s sister. John was “ of 
Blackeborow ”’ in Devonshire. The two sisters were 
Ione, who married Michael de Columbariis, and another 
who became the wife of William de Audwick, knight. 

The future Bishop lost both his parents when 
he was about thirty and had given them proof of 
his intellectual capacity by his successful career in 
three universities. His mother died in 1298, and his 
. father, who in 1292 had been made a baron of the 
exchequer, passed away in 1300. The family con- 
tinued in the male line till in the fifteenth century it 
was represented only by Joan, daughter of the third 

1 “Tn villa de Schornes,” Collect. Topograph. et Genealog., vii. 320 ff. 
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Lord Cobham and granddaughter of Hugh Courtenay, 
earl of Devon. The rest is a story of how things 
branched off into the Brookes and the Oldcastles, and 
does not concern us here. Enough has been said to 
show that it was no mere rhetoric which described 
Thomas de Cobham as “ flos Cantiae.” If he was 
profoundly learned in the ecclesiastical culture of his 
time, he was also gently bred. Moreover, we can now 
roughly settle the year of his birth. He was the sixth 
son, and his eldest brother was born in 1260. The 
two sisters may have intervened, but there will not be 
much error if we say about 1267-1270. 

So our Bishop grew up in a Kentish home which 
gave its sons to administrative life; his brother was 
holding Rochester Castle under the Crown at the very 
time, just mentioned, when Thomas, there described 
to the Pope as envoy of the king, was working over- 
seas on royal business. To a clerk so born in such 
days any advancement in the hierarchy was possible. 

We are thus to think of him as gently nurtured 
at Cobham or Cowling, and taught the rudiments of 
learning by some clerk in his father’s retinue, till he 
was pushed on, probably at an early age, from one 
seat of erudition to another and became approved for 
his proficiency alike in canon law and in civil, as well 
as in theology. There is probably no hope of recover- 
ing the details of his academic career ; but there must 
be some elements of real distinction behind the state- 
ment of Annales Paulini! that his inception in the 
three faculties was of incomparable distinction, and 
that he had been a regent? in three universities— 


1 Chron. Ed. I. and Ed. II. (ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series), i. 272-74. 
? The phrase implies graduation, with a period of lecturing. 


B 
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in arts at Paris, in canon law at Oxford, and in 
theology at Cambridge. The vexed question whether 
he was ever chancellor at Cambridge is also 
apparently insoluble.! All we can be sure of is the 
description given of him as king’s envoy, eg. in 
1306, “‘ Master Thomas de Cobham, doctor of canon 
law ; 2 to which we can, if we like, add the “ doctor 
Theologiae ” or the “ sacrae Theologiae professor ” of 
the Chronicles.? 

He retained a natural love for the county of his 
birth and of his oldest benefice, and he kept his 
relatives around him as much as he could. We can 
tell this by the testing of his documents, when personal 
witnesses happened to be needed. Among the last 
places that he visited in England during the long 
months before he started continuous work in his 
diocese were Canterbury and Otham,* which is at no 
great distance from his own Hollingbourne ; the stay 
at Canterbury was due to his taking part in the con- 
secration of Stephen de Gravesend to the see of 
London. One of the few intimate letters® in the 
register (to Adam de Orleton, Bishop of Hereford) 
contains an appeal on behalf of a man of Kent :— 


“Ceterum reuerende pro paupere compatriota 
nostro domino Hamone de Sandwyco, pro quo vobis 
alias supplicauimus, iterum corditer supplicamus, 
quatenus aduertentes quam sit graue genus infor- 


1 Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog.,s.v. Thos. de Cobham ; J. Venn, Alumni Canta- 
brigienses, Pt. I., Vol. I., s.v. 

2 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. II., p. 437, and elsewhere. 

3 Chron. de Lanercost, p. 222; Ann. Paulin., p. 272. 

4 B. 126, January 14, 1319. 

5 January 14, 1319; Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Anglicanum (ed. 1897), 


p. 72. 
6 B. 446. 
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tuni fuisse felicem, etati ac paralisi compacientes, 
elusdem sic dignemini statui suo prospicere.”’ 


When he became Bishop of Worcester the arch- 
deaconry of Worcester was vacant; the appointment 
therefore fell not to the new Bishop but to the Crown ; 
yet it is possible to see Cobham’s hand in the king’s 
choice ! of Adam le Champeneys, as we shall see later. 
It is true that the man was one of the royal clerks ; 
but also he came from Sandwich;! and henceforth 
he was constantly in the Bishop’s company. 

The same local consanguinity is clearly the cause 
of an “indulgence” 2 of forty days for the souls of 
Nicholas le Archer and his wife, whose bodies were 
buried in the church of St. Nicholas, Dover. For 
Nicholas was an important man in Kent. He is 
described in 1312 as bailiff of Sandwich. Robert 
de Kendale, the warden, and Nicholas and W. Le 
Archer, were ordered to receive £200 from the 
custodians out of the issues of the bailiwick of 
Aldington (belonging to the vacant archbishopric) 
for the expenses of the passage of the king and the 
queen to France in May 13134; and im 1314 the 
king still owed Nicholas le Archer £412 for the costs 
of this same crossing.» So he doubtless retained his 
custody of Sandwich Castle, when Henry de Cobham 
was warden. 

Certainly the Bishop liked to have his family with 
him at Worcester House in London. In May 1318,6 
he was leasing his property at Knightwick to Peter 

1B, 26. 
2 ¥F. 46; London, January 31, 1318. 

_ ® Cal. Cl. Rolls., Bd. II., Vol. I, p. 421. 
4 Ibid., p. 533 


5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. IL., p. 106. 
6 FB, 
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Fillol, rector of Martley, and the chirograph was 
witnessed by Henry and John de Cobeham, knights, 
and by John de Cobeham. We may assume that this 
Sir John was the brother next above him in age, and 
that ‘“ Cobeham” was the spelling adopted by the 
family. We may also take it that the other John de 
Cobeham was a cadet of the same house, and may have 
been the eldest son of Henry.! We know that he 
remained with the Bishop, for he was still testing 
documents, in company with J. de Sandwich, another 
layman, in 1326.2 But it was upon his kinsman, 
Robert de Valoignes, that the Bishop chiefly poured 
out his affection and his practical help. Robert was 
with him in his mansion in London in the spring of 
1318, being mentioned in this list of witnesses im- 
mediately after the Bishop’s two brothers. Still 
earlier (November 15, 1317) Cobham had granted 
an “indulgence”? for the soul of Joan, the wife 
of Dom. Waresne de Valoignes, knight, perhaps 
Robert’s mother. Moreover, Robert, as precentor of 
York, derived income from our diocese,® and held the 
advowson of “ Otyntone”’ (no doubt Oddington, near 
Moreton-in-Marsh); and on February 25, 1318, he 
presented ® to the Bishop for institution a presbyter 
called Nicholas of Sandwich, well knowing that the 


1 Holinshed, op. cit., p. 783. 2 FF. 117. 3 R..4, 

4 There is no doubt of the close association of Waresne de Valoignes 
with the Cobhams, perhaps through the Nevill family. He and Henry de 
Cobham, senior, and Nicholas de Sandwyco were frequently joint- 
commissioners for the king’s taxes in Kent (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., 
Vol. I., p. 531, 1309). He and Henry de Cobham of Rundale, and 
another, were made conservators of the peace for the county, when 
Edward went north, in 1314 and 1316 (ib., Vol. I1., pp. 107, 503); 
and William de Valoignes was one of the witnesses to the purchase of 
eee by Sir John de Cobham, senior (Holinshed, op. cit., Vol. IV., 
: 5 Cf. Taxatio, 222d. 8 F. 5d. 
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Bishop would be glad to welcome a man from the 
Kentish port, who had links with his family.! 

So this kinsman of the Bishop prospered, and we 
may add at this point to the information given about 
his career. At the time of his consecration, Cobham 
had been precentor of York Minster since July 14, 
1312.2 His consecration, as we shall see, took place 
at Avignon, May 22, 1317, and it is probably not 
doubtful that Robert had shared with him the journey 
to the papal court ; anyhow Cobham was in a position 
to secure for him by the king’s favour the vacated 
precentorship, which Robert obtained on May 31.? 
Valoignes returned to England with the Bishop, 
remaining constantly in his company and showing 
little desire for the choir of the northern minster, 
where his duties lay, except perhaps when Cobham 
himself was in attendance in that neighbourhood 
during the autumn of 1318.4 The relations between 
them being so close, it is not wonderful that the 
Bishop was anxious to have his relative beneficed in 
the diocese. His own patronage was small; but 
there was the king and there were other great persons 
who might see the young man’s merits in the right 
light. In the middle of 1319 there seemed to be 
just such a chance ; for the Bishop evidently gathered 
that there was a vacancy in the church of Bishop’s 
Cleeve, an adequate benefice,® attached to one of the 
Bishop’s manors. Nothing could be more suitable. 
But the avoidance of it was understood to have occurred 


1 Nicholas, perhaps, was not so well pleased ; for he moved on to 
Cropthorne in the ensuing November ; f. 11. 

2 Anglia Sacra, i. 532. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. IL., p. 658. 

4 Ff. 10, 100, 11. 

5 In the Taxatio (p. 224), £40 yearly. 
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during the vacancy of the see, and therefore the 
advowson for that time was in the king’s right. The 
king was evidently in favourable mood ;! but all 
we really know 2 is that on July 6, 1319, at Hampton 
on Avon, the Bishop admitted Robert de Valoignes 
to the church of “ Bishopesclyve,”’ and at the same 
time cited Thomas de Bertone, who professed to be 
still rector of that parish, to show cause why he should 
not be removed, and why Robert should not be 
inducted on the royal presentation. The day fixed 
for this formal appearance was the next Thursday, 
when the Bishop gave a commission to William de 
Cornhulle, one of his clerks, to perform the induction ; 
but it was hardly given, and certainly not put into 
effect, before Master Richard of Alcester arrived in 
Hampton church, exhibiting a proxy (clearly on behalf 
of Thomas de Bertone) and porrecting a provocation 
and an appeal.2 It is evident from the sequel that 
the desirable benefice was in fact not vacant,! and that 
Cobham had troubled Edward II. to no purpose. 
But he did not renounce the project; for there was 
another way round that led to the same result, and 
our next information is contained in a commission 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I., Vol. TII., p. 352. 

2 Register, f. 150. = Fs 16. 

* In the course of a search in the register of Cobham’s predecessor, 
Walter de Maydestone, I found (f. 51) another account of this matter 
inserted. It is dated “ iiij* Idus Julii ” [evidently 1319], and describes 
how after his own Mass and before solemn Mass in the parish church 
of Hampton, in his hall, in presence of Robert de Valoignes, Mag. 
Adam de Sandwyco, Adam de Grantt., Brother Nicholas, John de 
Renham, J. Salemon, and Stephen de Brampton [all of them Cobham’s 
clerks and retainers, not Maydestone’s], the Bishop complied with 
Robert de Valoignes’ request that his institution might now be com- 
pleted by his induction. But at a later hour appeared the proctor 
of the man who claimed still to be rector of Bishop’s Cleeve, with his 
provocation and appeal, which he handed to the Bishop, who said he 
desired to consider them at leisure. Clearly there was need for caution. 
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dated at “ Kylestone,” July 15 [1320], from Cobham’s 
friend William de Melton, the admirable Archbishop 
of York! The Archbishop thereby requests and 
empowers the Bishop of Worcester to inquire into, 
and report to him upon, the reasons for an exchange 
of offices, which is in contemplation between the 
precentor of York and the rector of Bishop’s Cleeve. 
Cobham’s reply, when we consider how his heart was 
set upon the project, is delightful in its judicial 
aloofness. ‘‘ We have made,” he says, “ the necessary 
inquiries, and we find that Master Thomas [de 
Bertone] is not strong enough to bear the burden of 
the parish of Clyve. We find also that Dom. Robert 
is a young man, with plenty of friends to help him, and 
quite capable of sustaining the weight of the work 
and of upholding the right of the church. We have 
therefore for our part approved the exchange” ! 
On receipt of this letter, Melton replied 2 cordially and 
gratefully to the Bishop of Worcester, whose story of 
his kinsman, Robert de Valoignes, was to his grace 
“a deep draught of consolation ;”” and on the same 
day, August 22, the Archbishop wrote from “ Thorpe 
prope Ebor.” to Master Thomas de Bertone to say 
that he too was in favour of the exchange, and he 
there and then conferred upon him the precentorship 
of York. And, in fact, on August 25, 1320, before de 
Bertone could have received the Archbishop’s letter, 
the Bishop of Worcester, then at Bredon, admitted 
and instituted+ Robert de Valoignes to Bishop’s 
Cleeve, which was in his own patronage,® and vacant 


fey alle 2 F, 616. 

3 F. 610. 4 ¥, 22. 

5 This statement shows that there was held to be no vacancy 
sede vacante. 
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by resignation for the purposes of an exchange for 
the precentorship of York, which pro hac vice was in 
the gift of the Crown. Within a week the Bishop 
was himself at Bishop’s Cleeve,! watching his young 
kinsman take stock of his new responsibilities. The 
matter cannot be disposed of without reference to 
a document in the possession of our Chapter,? which 
gives the terms of an undertaking entered into by 
Robert de Valoignes before the barons of the 
exchequer to pay the prior of Worcester 100 marks a 
year during the life of Thomas de Bertone. Finally, 
to make assurance doubly sure, and to crown the 
interest of this somewhat intricate business, on 
October 30, 1320, the king issued a grant to Robert 
de Valoignes (who, by the way, was a king’s clerk) to 
the effect that, having obtained the benefice, he was 
not to be harassed or disturbed by reason of any right 
belonging to the king in respect of any former vacancy 
in the see of Worcester.? 

This story of Robert de Valoignes has taken us out 
of our way; but part of our estimate of Cobham is 
that he was a man of strong affections and devoted to 
the recollections of his youth ; it was equally his way 
to leave no stone unturned to serve younger friends 
and clerks who had done him good suit. 

It is difficult, and indeed it is practically impossible 
now, to trace every step of Cobham’s rise in the scale 
of ecclesiastical preferment and clerkly employment 
under the Crown. He chose to remain a secular ; 
and he earned the familiar description of “‘ the good 
clerk,” 4 which must at least mean that he moved 

1 F, 22, 2 Liber Albus, f. 98. 


3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. I11., p. 515. 
* Bale, Script. Brit., Cat. IV. 98, p. 379. 
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along the often tortuous ways of clerkhood and 
diplomacy like a man who deserved to be trusted for 
straightness and honesty. 

His first benefice, as we have seen, was in his 
native county, Hollingbourne near Maidstone. John 
Peckham, the Franciscan Archbishop, was its patron, 
and he instituted Cobham at Lambeth, on January 27, 
1288.1 By 1297, Peckham’s successor, Robert de 
Winchelsey, had instituted him to the rectory of 
Boxley, also near Maidstone, on the presentation of 
the prior and convent of Canterbury.? In after years 
(to judge by the register, in or about 1320), it fell to 
Cobham to join in the efforts to secure the canonisa- 
tion of this worthy Primate. Reynolds is evidently 
collecting testimonials to his predecessor’s piety and 
wonder-working, and our Bishop replies? to his 
inquiries that the testimony which he sends is not 
merely wrung from him by the urgency of the Arch- 
bishop and the earl of Lancaster, but rests upon the 
plain facts of the case. Our diocese, he says, holds 
Robert de Winchelsey to have been of incorruptible 
morals, a lover of truth, a lavish alms-giver, a helper 
of poor scholars at Oxford and Cambridge, and one 
who preferred to benefices and to dignities men who 
taught the Holy Scriptures, bachelors, scholars, and 
others of proved merit. Cobham—he would be the 
last to say so—was a case in point. 

The year, 1299 (December 5), saw him also ad- 
mitted + to the prebend of Piona, or Pyon Parva, in 
Hereford cathedral, on the nomination of Bishop 

1 Register, John Peckham, Vol. III., App. ii., p. 1008. 


2 Tanner, Bibl. Brit., p. 172. Cal. "Pap. Reg. -» Pap. Lett. I., p. 569, 
implies that in 1297 he also held Hackney and Rotherfield. 
3 F. 626 


- Register, R. de Swinfield (Cantelupe Society), p. 531 ; Cobham was 
given a canonical house on January 15, 1300 (p. 547). 
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Richard de Swinfield, and to that of Wedmore II. at 
Wells. He was made archdeacon of Lewes in 1301,' 
. e 2 
and obtained the prebend of Haldstreet in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the rectory of Hackney (June 16) ? 
1306. His appointment to the precentorship of York 
on July 14, 1312, has already been mentioned; on 
December 6, he received his third prebend, that of 
Fenton in the same minster; and there his accumu- 
lation of offices surceased.? His record in that respect 
is neither better nor worse than that of many official 
clerks of his day, and indeed of many others who did 
no important service to the Crown and only local 
service to the Church. 

There were several occasions, though the details 
of their exact nature are not always sufficiently 
illuminating, on which both the first and the second 
Edwards sent him on confidential missions. On 
June 17, 1305, Edward I. issued an order from Chi- 
chester that certain clerks (including Bartholomew 
de Ferentino, prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Thomas 
de Cobham, who is named last +) were to appear at the 
exchequer at Westminster on the quinzaine after Mid- 
summer-day, and to be ready to set out with certain 
others for the papal court on his majesty’s affairs. It 

1 Le Neve, Fasti, Vol. I., p. 262. 

* Hennessey, Repert. Londin, p. 177; but see note 2, p. 13 (above). 

® The total of the incomes of these, as given in the J'azatio, is about 
£234. Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 619, says he was sub-dean of Salisbury 
at the time (1313) of his election to the primacy, but this is doubted 
by Tanner, Bibi., p. 711. Canon Christopher Wordsworth kindly 
warns me as to the uncertain character of the list of the early sub-deans 
of Salisbury. A Thomas de Chobbeham was sub-dean c. 1208 and 
1213-29. FPasti Eccl. Sarisberiensis (ed. Canon W. H. Jones, 1879-81), 
in its list of sub-deans is mainly negative as regards our Cobham, 
pointing out that, if he held the office at all, there is another claimant 
for it in 1309 and in 1319 (and presumably in between) in the person 


of Robert de Worth. 
* Cal. Close Rolls, Ed. I., Vol. V., p. 337. 
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had been intended that the mission should wait upon 
Pope Benedict XI., who had died early in July 1304, 
and on the news of his death the king ordered his 
envoys to “stand by” till another election was 
announced. But the vacancy lasted eleven months, 
and it was only on June 15, 1305, that the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux became Pope Clement V. Liven so, there 
seems something strange about the date of the king’s 
order, for the news could not have reached him, except 
through intelligent anticipation, by June 17. If this 
was Cobham’s first royal employment abroad, we can 
think of him looking forward to it during all those 
months. On July 13, the warning to be ready was 
repeated,! with this added interest, that the envoys, 
including Cobham, were now summoned to attend the 
council with Archbishop Winchelsey and a number of 
other magnates at Westminster on September 15. 
So there was more waiting, and it cannot be said when 
the mission started. But they reached the Pope, and 
were received with honour,? and they told the king 
of their benign welcome, when they got home. The 
point for us is that Cobham acquitted himself well 
enough to be sent again. On April 20, 1306, Edward I. 
wrote 3 from Winchester to Richard de Havering, con- 
stable of Bordeaux Castle, announcing the arrival 
shortly of Thomas de Cobham, canon of St. Paul’s, 
London—he had just obtained the prebend of 
Kaldstreet,—and Roger le Sauvage, knight, on an 
embassy to the Bordelais Pope. They had been 
furnished, he said, with the expenses of their journey, 
but the constable was to give them half a mark each 
daily for their maintenance while there; he was to 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, Ed. I., Vol. V., p. 340. 
2 [bid., p. 437. 3 [bid., p. 376. 
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defray the costs of any bulls or papal letters which 
they might extract from the Court, and he was to pay 
them their travelling charges on the homeward way. 
Edward’s description to the Pope of the reasons for 
this second journey is in quite general terms: “ pro 
quibusdam arduis negociis nos et statum nostrum tan- 
gentibus que non mediocriter insident cordi nostro.”} 
But to the Pope’s nephew, the Cardinal-deacon 
of St. Mary in Porticu, the king had already ex- 
plained that what he wanted was a modification as 
to the tenth lately granted to him by the Pope. He 
took the trouble to approach several other cardinals 
to the like effect ;2 and Cobham would no doubt be 
the bearer of these letters. 

Returning from this errand, the “good clerk” 
may have been permitted to renew acquaintance for 
a while with his flock at Hollingbourne, or at Boxley ; 
and Edward’s death followed in 1307. But Edward II. 
required him at the end of 1309, and the task laid on 
him was certainly onerous. There had been a truce 
between the late king and the king of France, and 
Cobham, with Richard of Plumstoke and another, was 
to examine the articles of agreement and advise the 
Crown within eight days as to which of them called for 
revision and whether any points were doubtful. On 
January 12, 1310,4 Cobham and twelve other clerks 
(including his friend Gilbert de Middleton and Master 
Richard de Plumstoke) received the king’s summons 
to attend the Parliament which was to meet in London 
at the beginning of February. “Late in that year 
Cobham took the road again. For at Berwick, on 


1 maha Foedera, i. 11. 984; Cal. Close Rolls, Ed. I., Vol. V., 


p- 43 
2 Ibid., p. 439. 


> Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. I., p. 240. 4 Ibid., p. 241. 
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November 10 and 12, Edward issued various orders 
for a mission to Gascony.! Robert de Kendale, 
constable of Dover Castle and warden of the Cinque 
Ports, was to secure quick transit for Thomas de 
Cobham and Richard de Plumstoke and their retinue, 
and provide them their travelling money. Other 
officials concerned in the affairs of “ surprise” and 
“interprise ’ were going in their company, and when 
they reached Gascony they would be at the disposal 
of John Salmon, Bishop of Norwich, Guy Ferre,? and 
other envoys who were already there negotiating for 
the absolution. of Piers Gaveston, and about Edward’s 
status in the duchy of Aquitaine. Apparently 
Cobham’s stay in the south was prolonged, for on 
January 12, 1311, he received letters of protection for 
one year, as being then in Gascony on the king’s 
service. But clearly he was back by the spring. 
The questions about the duchy still persisted, and a 
meeting of Convocation (“in concilio provinciali ”’) 
in London received orders from Edward, dated at 
Berwick on April 18,4 that they were to call to their 
aid Thomas de Cobham and two other learned lawyers, 
and with their advice were to discuss the articles put 
forward concerning this question of Aquitaine. They 
were to impart their decisions to the king’s council, 
or such of them as were in London—Walter Reynolds, 
Bishop of Worcester, lately made Chancellor, is 


1 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. 1, pp. 288, 289. For Cobham’s 
attendance, along with four justices and three clerks, at the exchequer 
on December 7, when certain notes and transcripts about Gascony were 
considered, see Anc. Corresp., xxxv. 134. 

2 “A Frenchman born, but unswervingly faithful to the land and 
lord of his adoption.”—T. F. Tout, Medieval Administrative History, 
ii. 171. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. I., p. 302. 

4 Ibid., p. 338 ; cf. Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward 
IT., p. 252. 
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mentioned as one—and instructions were to be sent 
accordingly to the envoys in Gascony. 

A month later, it was decided that there must be a 
mission to the king of France, and Thomas de Cobham 
was chosen for the chief responsibility in it.!. He was 
to be before the council at Westminster on June 9, 
and he must reach Paris by July 1. The prior of 
Christ Church, Canterbury—a companionship signifi- 
cant of coming events—and Roger le Sauvage were to 
go with him. It was not to be a long absence, for 
his letters gave him protection till the Gules of August.? 

In after years the Bishop liked to maintain the 
memory of these earlier diplomatics, whether in 
connection with the French pope or the French king. 
For in 1319 he bade a clerk enter in his register a 
“‘ Breue Regis de Liberate ” 3 addressed by Edward IT. 
to his treasurer and chamberlain, to deliver to his 
beloved clerk Thomas de Cobham fifty marks‘ for 
his expenses in the present year on a mission to Philip 
the Fair. It was dated at Lanark, October 15, 1310, 
and was entered among the briefs paid during the 
treasurership of John de Sandale,® Walter of Norwich § 
being deputy treasurer. We can even trace the 
Bishop at the task of making sure that such entry was 
correct ; for in another part” of the register, though 
clearly belonging also to 1319, is inserted a “ littera 
directa domino Willelmo de Ermyne” § (the docu- 


1 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. I., p. 352 ; May 20, 1311. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Eid. II., Vol. 1., p. 352. 

oF. 16. 

4 His normal rate was 15s. a day; Conway Davies, Baronial 
Opposition to Edward IT., p. 280. 

5 Tout, op cit., ti. 197; Madox, Exchequer, ii. 38. 

6 Tout, ii. 219-220; cf. Madox, i. 358. 

7 Ff. 39. 

8 For William of Ayremynne’s career in office, see Tout, op. cit., ii. 
306. 
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ment itself spells it “ Ayremynne”) in which the 
Bishop makes request that the roll of the time during 
which he was in attendance on the king may be 
searched, and a sealed copy made of “ certain letters 
patent called ‘ Liberate,’ which we handed as a 
warrant to Dom. John Deuery,! who paid us the money 
due.” “Our common lord, Thomas de Euesham,”’ 
is mentioned as being likely to give help in the matter. 

But the work in hand in July 1311 was doubled ; 
for Edward also associated him in a mission? with 
Sir Gilbert Pecche.? Edward was at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and the commission bore date of June 15, 1311.4 
The business entrusted to the two men was consider- 
able. They were to inquire about any losses incurred 
since the peace between Edward and Philip of France, 
or during the truce. They were to address questions 
to both English and French merchants, and to 
travellers through the two kingdoms, and were to 
arrange for satisfaction being arrived at in all such 
cases. If any doubtful or debateable points arose, 
they were to refer these to the two kings, in accord- 
ance with an agreement drawn up by them in the 
presence of Pope Clement, and the consideration of 
such doubtful cases was to be continued before certain 
arbitrators deputed by the French king, who were 
sitting at Montreuil on Sea.® 

And so the travellings continued. The affairs of 
Aquitaine caused Edward to summon ® his special 

1 John Devereux was appointed in 1307 to write the tallies of the 
exchequer (Issue Roll, No. 141, m. 1 ; Conway Davies, Baronial Opposi- 
tion to Edward. I1., pp. 124, 317). 

2 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. IL., Vol. L., p. 361. 

3 Steward of Edward II.’s household, 1322; cf. Tout, ii. 273. 

4 Rymer, Foedera, ii. 1. 137. 


5 Cal. Close Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. I., p. 361. 5 
6 January 28, 1312; Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. I., p. 449 
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advisers to be at York on the third Sunday in Lent, 
1312, and he named Cobham, with ten others, includ- 
ing John Salmon, Bishop of Norwich, Guy Ferre, 
William de Bereford, and William Inge, the justices, 
and Walter of Norwich, the deputy treasurer. Clearly 
the consultation resulted in the need that Cobham 
should once more take horse. His letter of protection, 
dated April 16,1 mentions the feast of St. Margaret 
(July 20) as the probable outside limit of his stay, and 
it is possible that the period clashed with Cobham’s 
duties as a prebendary of St. Paul’s (was he to be “ in 
residence” in May or June 2), for a letter 2 went on 
April 4 from the king to the dean of St. Paul’s, or his 
deputy—Cobham was more likely to find the actual 
dean, Arnaldus Frangerius de Cantelupo, in the duchy 
of Aquitaine, for he was Cardinal-priest of St. Mar- 
cellinus and Archbishop of Bordeaux 3—his majesty’s 
request being that Cobham might be regarded as 
“ stagiarius,” or resident, till he returned from his 
mission to the French king, in which he was accom- 
panied by Henry of Canterbury.‘ 

Nor should it be forgotten that Edward equally 
trusted Cobham on affairs of high politics at home. 
Warlier in the same year, when the question of the 
ordinances was in fierce debate, the bishops and peers 
were bidden (March 8) ® to give heed to a number of 
the king’s servants, including Cobham, who had cer- 
tain explanations to give on his behalf, by virtue of 
the power of protest reserved to the king, when he 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. L., p. 455. 
2 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. I., p. 419. 
3 Hennessey, Repertor. Londin, p. 5. 

Sone uals Foedera, i 1, — Master Henry de Canterbury was 
auditor of Gascon itions ; mway Davies, Baroni itt 
i Edwied 11, pedl0. ote. 4 tee ee 

5 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. L., p. 451. 
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agreed to the ordinances.! He was even detailed 
with Roger le Brabazon and another in the following 
December for the purpose of examining an alleged 
error in the record and process of a suit for trespass 
entered before the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of 
the city of London.? But before that date the shadow 
of yet another diplomatic mission was crossing his 
path. During the autumn the difficulties between 
this country and France about the duchy of Aquitaine 
increased in seriousness, though processes were on 
foot for dealing with them judicially. King Philip 
had chosen as his judges of the cause the Bishop of 
Amiens, the Count of Boulogne, and Master Ivo de 
Sandiniaco, who were sitting at Périgueux, and besides 
this process there would be a parliament in Paris. 
Edward II. committed his case into the hands of 
Walter de Stapeldon, Bishop of Exeter, and John 
Salmon, Bishop of Norwich, who in the affairs of the 
duchy was still associated with Guy Ferre and the 
earl of Richmond, and Wiliam Inge. Edward’s 
defence against the charges of breaking the treaty 
roust be well drawn up before “St. Martin in the 
winter”? (November 11); and Gilbert de Middleton, 
and Thomas de Cobham and Richard de Plumstoke 
were among the learned clerks entrusted with this 
delicate task. But somehow it was always Cobham 
whose personal efforts on the spot seemed essential, 
and on February 4, 1313, he was despatched over- 
seas with a safe conduct till Michaelmas.‘ 

It is thus abundantly evident that he was a great 
man with his master, and honourable. Edward knew 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. I., p. 437. 2 Ibid., p. 543. 


3 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. I., p. 488. 
4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I., Vol. I., p. 528. 
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the value of an agent who was not merely of high 
repute, but who had again and again acquitted him- 
self well in situations of great delicacy. We are now 
to see how he was rewarded. 

For this journey of 1313 brings us to the time when 
this “ good clerk’s” services to Church and State were 
to obtain recognition, though the recognition at first 
took the form of rejection. For Robert of Winchelsey, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, passed away after a noble, 
and therefore in those days a troubled, career, at 
Otford on May 11, 1313, and at once, and clearly 
without his knowledge or consent, Thomas de Cobham 
found himself amid the eddies of a possible advance- 
ment to the Primacy of All England. Edward issued 
a licence to the prior and convent to elect,! dating it 
at Dover on May 23, and on May 28 the monks of 
the cathedral of Canterbury met for that purpose and 
resolved to effect it by way of compromission 2 ; that 
is to say, they committed the choice to a carefully 
selected portion of their body, five or seven or more. 
Anyhow the verdict of the compromissaries was that 
Thomas de Cobham was the best man for the arch- 
bishopric. We are in no position to realise their 
reasons. They would not feel it to be a serious dis- 
qualification that thus far he had proceeded only to 
the order of subdeacon; such delay was common at 
the time ; it carried no stigma with it, and could be 
readily remedied. He had held their benefice of 
Boxley for fourteen years. They would know, for he 
had often passed that way towards Dover on the king’s 
business abroad, that he was a man whom Edward II. 


1 Register, Prior and Convent of Canterbury, Sede Vacanie, Q. f. 59; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II. (1307-18), p. 587. 
2 Rymer, Poedera, ii. 1. 228. 
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trusted, and probably they were glad to think that so 
good a clerk should be found treading the slippery 
paths of kingly diplomacy between our court and the 
court of France. Their own prior had been associated 
with him on a mission abroad, and knew his worth. 
They remembered also that the pious Archbishop 
Robert, lately deceased, had recognised Cobham’s 
worth by adding to his benefices. They may also 
have recognised that he stood high in the favour of 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, and that his promotion 
might thus do something to heal the controversial 
sores of the State. But perhaps they felt still more the 
force of his local connections, his birth in the county, 
his pastoral work in it, his association by kinship with 
the wardens and other magnates of their country- 
side. Moreover, he was in the prime of life—according 
to our reckoning, about forty-three. 

Clement V. would hardly hear of this election before 
the end of June ; but Cobham was nearer to England. 
The negotiations with the French authorities con- 
tinued ; Edward was in Paris, and Cobham with him. 
On June 6, he received a letter from the chapter of 
Canterbury, formally notifying to him his election, 
and he took forty-eight hours to consider the matter 
(which was well within his “legitimum tempus ’’) 
before he gave his consent. On the 9th, therefore, the 
chapter’s proctors presented the elect to the king, 
and then Cobham had his first suspicion how matters 
stood as regards the royal support of his cause; for 
Kdward put him off for nearly a fortnight ; and when, 
on June 24, the elect was again brought into his 
presence at Pontoise, he answered that he must leave — 
the question till his return to England! It was not 

1 Anglia Sacra, i. p. 532. 
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an easy position even for Edward. Here was a 
canonical election duly complete, and the opinion as 
to the worthiness of the elect was almost universally 
favourable ; such a choice could not be publicly 
spurned. But in the background every effort was 
being made to secure the primacy for Walter Reynolds, 
Bishop of Worcester, who had been the king’s trea- 
surer and was now his chancellor. 

It was such a preference as perhaps only Edward IT. 
could have allowed himself to conceive, not the less 
discreditable as he had given his congé for a canonical 
election, and the Monk of Malmesbury ! will help us to 
understand how the choice struck some who were 
closer to its date than we. 

“O quanta inter electum et praefectum erat 
differentia. Nam electus ipse flos Cantiae, nobilis 
generis, rexerat in artibus, in decretis, et magister 
erat theologus, sedi Cantuariensis ecclesiae satis 
ydoneus. Dictus vero episcopus nuper erat simplex 
clericus et minus competenter litteratus, sed in ludis 
theatralibus principatum tenuit, et per hoc regis 
favorem optinuit.” 

“Many people,’ the monk continues, “are 
astonished at such a man’s luck, but what baffles 
me is the action of the Pope. Why did he reject with 
scorn 2 so admirable a person, and deliberately prefer 
an unworthy, though he was well informed of their 
respective merits? But there—-Mammon manages any- 
thing in the Curia.” 3 Various sums are mentioned 4 ; 
some are content to say merely “ much money.” 5 


1 Chron. Ed. I. and Ed. II. (Rolls Series), ii. 197. 

2 Respueret. 

% Sed domina pecunia omne negotium consummat in curia. 

* Chron. Ed. I. and Ed. II. (ed. W. Stubbs), ii. 45: “‘ intervenien- 
tibus mille marcis.” 

5 Monk of Malmesbury ; ibid. 196. 
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Cobham saw that nothing was to be expected from 
Edward; he proceeded to Avignon, where we can 
imagine him eating out his heart amid the chicanery 
and affluence of the Roman court, himself an honest 
man with but a modest competence, whereas his 
worthless rival could command large sums of money. 
He does not need to make himself known either to 
Pope or to cardinals; they have tested him already 
as an envoy of the king of England alike to their court 
and to that of the French. He does not need to prove 
his competence for so high an office by showing his 
academic credentials, for he is known in several 
universities, and is aS expert a canonist and a civil 
lawyer as any of them. All he requires is what the 
king can supply but he himself cannot—a sufficient 
sum of money to back his suit. So all through the 
hot summer of the south he negotiates in the hall of 
audience, with the financial odds heavily against him. 
Walter de Maydestone, the king’s agent, can outbid 
him every time, and as the heat wears itself out, the 
decision goes more and more against him, till on 
October 1, at the priory of Groseau near Malaucéne 
in the diocese of Vaison (Vaucluse), the bull issues, 
which decides Cobham’s fate and does little honour 
to its pontifical compiler! The Pope, it says, has 
“reserved” the appointment of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. When the monks of Canterbury elected 
Thomas de Cobham, they were possibly unaware of 
this intention.2 It is from no fault? in the said 
Thomas that such election is now declared null and 


1 Jt is given in Rymer, Foedera, ii. 1. 228, and a corresponding 
version is entered in the Worcester Register, Sede Vacante, f. 83). 

2 Forsan ignari. 

3 Non personae dicti Thome vicio. 
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void. The fact is that the Pope has chosen Walter, 
formerly Bishop of Worcester, a learned and honourable 
man, notable for the cleanness of his life and the 
brilliance of his other merits, whose spiritual insight 
is equal to his temporal sagacity.1 

The discredit of all this consists not so much in 
the act of “ reservation ” 2? ; that was, indeed, part of 
a recognised system of external interference with the 
traditional rights of the prior and monks of Canter- 
bury; but it is well-nigh impossible to regard it as 
genuine.* It was issued at Avignon with the osten- 
sible date of April 27, 1313, over a fortnight before 
Robert de Winchelsey’s death, with the assurance that 
any one who contravened it would incur the wrath of 
Almighty God, and of St. Peter and St. Paul, His 
Apostles ; nor, of course, even if it had been genuine, 
could it have been known to the monks when they met 
for the election just a month later. Report of it 
reached them towards the end of June, and on the 
eve of St. John Baptist’s day 4 they poured out their 
hearts to the man of their choice, and opened their 
grief at the rumour thus received. The “ via iuris,” 
they said, is clearly closed to us; the Pope has 
“reserved” the election, and is within his supreme 
right. But there remains the “ via supplicacionis,” 
and we must try to reach our goal along it. So for 
the information of Cobham’s friends and theirs in the 
Roman court (they had no doubt that he was already 
there or on the way) they send the certificate of his 


1 “Vitae munditia et aliorum meritorum fulgore praeclarum, 
spiritualium prudentia et temporalium providentia circumspectum,”’ 
The Monk of Malmesbury thought differently. 

* It is given in Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 424. 

3 Cf. Anglia Sacra, i. 533. 

4 [bid., ii, 427. 
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canonical election ; let him show it to any who are 
willing to help.! No doubt the same courier took 
instructions to the convent’s three proctors at the 
papal court—Simon de sancto Paulo, G. de Bishope- 
stone, and G. Poterel—that they must put forth every 
effort to obtain by papal favour what seemed to have 
been thus torn from the convent’s grasp. But a 
fortnight made all the difference in the zeal of the 
Canterbury monks on Cobham’s behalf. For on the 
feast of the Translation of St. Thomas the Martyr— 
and the event would impress them the more because 
of the day on which it happened—the prior and some, 
at any rate, of his brethren were in the presence of cer- 
tain cardinals then staying in London,? who produced 
the Pope’s bull reserving to himself the appointment 
to the primacy, and caused it to be read publicly mn 
their ears. So the Canterbury brethren went home, 
and thought it all out in chapter 3 on the morrow, and 
wrote at once (July 8) to their proctors and to their 
anxious elect. They had come to the conclusion, 
they said, that the bull must be obeyed ; the election 
must not be further promoted; the proctors must 
return to Canterbury with all their documents. To 
Cobham, at the same time, they wrote with such 
consolation as they could command. “The age- 
long enemy of the human race does indeed often vex 
the hearts of the faithful, and he sets snares for the 
elect of God who walk in truth.” They enclosed a copy 
of the bull, and appealed to the risks they would runif 
they continued to go counter to the reservation.‘ 

+ “ Hiis qui prodesse poterunt, et non obesse.” 

2 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 428. 

3 “ Habito super hiis cum concilio nostro diligenti tractatu.” 


4 “ Proper varia pericula verisimilia quae poterunt contingere hiis 
diebus.”” 
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Nevertheless, they would still afford him any aid 
that was legitimate, and on August 10 they sent 
a humble letter! to Clement V., explaining that 
in their election they had acted in ignorance of the 
Pope’s declared intention, and that they could only 
hope to obtain through the favour of his holiness 
what was now denied to them and to their elect by 
way of a canonical choice. It is the letter of men 
who know that the cause is lost. 

We can only wonder as to Cobham’s action. Did 
he too give up the contest? Did he follow the Pope 
and the cardinals from Avignon to the slopes of Mont 
Ventoux?2 If so, he was kept in suspense till 
the end of September, when the Pope, as we have 
seen, wrote to Edward II. to say that the king had 
won his way, and wrote on October 1 to Walter 
Reynolds, Bishop of Worcester, releasing him from 
the bond that bound him to that see, and translating 
him to the church of Canterbury.? 

It is said¢ that Cobham was consoled by being 
nominated by the Pope to the see thus vacated. If 
so, the “good clerk”? appears infinitely better in 
respect of his refusal of the offer—itself no easy task 
to carry through in those days. But, if the statement 
is true, the offer must have been made and declined 
almost before the letters of October 1 were indited 
in Gascony. For by October 7° Walter de Mayde- 
stone was being consecrated to the see of Worcester 
by a cardinal at Avignon ; and thus the man who, as 


1 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 428. 

2 “Neque tamen defuit sibi Thomas; qui electionem strenue 
defendit ; neque ut ipsi renunciaret, ullis condicionibus adduci potuit.” 
Anglia Sacra, i. p. 533. 

3 Tbid., ii. 430. £ Anglia Sacra, i. 533. 

® Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Anglicanum (ed. 1897), p. 71. 
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Edward’s agent, secured Cobham’s rejection as 
primate, was in a trice seized of the bishopric which 
Walter Reynolds vacated. This time there was no 
pretence of reservation. The “ius provisionis”’ 
answered the papal purpose, and the feelings of the 
monks of Worcester were not taken into account. 

But the statement as to an offer of the see of 
Worcester to Cobham at this time is quite unsub- 
stantiated. He appears to have been kept at Avignon, 
nor is there any sure sign that he was under Edward’s 
displeasure. Clement V. died on April 20, 1314, and 
then there was a vacancy in the holysee till John XXII. 
was elected on August 7, 1316. The new Pope was a 
canonist and would favour learned doctors. Cobham’s 
confirmation in royal favour is held! to have been 
due to the intervention of the new Archbishop, an 
action which is more to his credit than many that 
are onrecord. Mr.Conway Davies? states that Cobham 
was Edward’s candidate for the bishopric of Durham, 
which fell vacant by Richard Kellaw’s death on 
October 9, 1316. He relies on R. de Graystanes,? but 
the latter names Thomas de Charlton,+ not Thomas 
de Cobham, who certainly was never appointed 
keeper of the privy seal. 

Nevertheless, who knows whether some twinge of 
a not very active conscience told the king that he 
had behaved scurvily towards a good man and an 
efficient servant ? Walter de Maydestone, whatever 
we may think of the circumstances of his appointment, 


1 Anglia Sacra, i. 533. 

2 Barontal Opposition to Edward II., p. 105f. 

3 Surtees Soc., Hist. Dunelm. Script. Tres, p. 98. 

4 “Rex vero rogabat pro Thoma de Charleton, iuris civilis professore, 
qui tunc Regis secretum sigillum portabat.” 
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and in spite of Adam Murimuth’s! description 
of him as “ diffamatus . .. de inhonesta vita et 
conversatione,” was not, as it turned out, a negligent 
diocesan. “ The actions of his life while Bishop of 
Worcester,” says William Thomas? after a study of 
his register, “‘ seem to have been a continued series of 
care and devotion”—a tribute of justice towards 
one who is found to be “ labouring under the cha- 
racter of a man infamous for his life and conversation.” 
But his time was short. He was sent on another 
mission,? and died in foreign parts. There is doubt 
alike as to the place and as to the date of his death. 
If “ Auribane”’ 4 means Orleans, the date accepted 
for his death, March 28, and recorded in the letter 
of the prior and chapter of Worcester to their pre- 
centor,> would imply some very quick travelling 
from beyond Paris to Worcester in ten days; and 
still more impossible is the date of April 7, apparently 
signified in the prior’s announcement of the death 
to the Archbishop.® 

However that may be, the see being thus once 
more vacant, events moved speedily enough in Cob- 
ham’s favour. On April 9, John de Wyke, the prior, 
and his chapter sent a petition? to the Crown for a 
congé d’élive by the hands of their brethren, Gilbert 
de Madeleye, then sub-prior,§ and John de Harleye, 
and on the 19th Edward granted their request, being 
then at Westminster.? Whereupon prior and chapter 

1 Chronica (Eng. Hist. Society, p. 18). 

* Survey of the Cathedral Church of Worcester (1737), p. 164. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. IL., p. 610; Jan. 10, 1317. 

* Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Lett., ii. p. 140, Prof. Tout suggests Auri- 
beau, Vaucluse. 


5 Reg. Sede Vacante, f. 990. ® Ibid. £. 98. 


7 Ibid. £. 990. * Liber Albus, f. 83. 
® Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. II., p. 635. 
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issued an order to the precentor, Richard de Brom- 
wych, to whose office the task belonged, to cite all 
the absent brethren to return to Worcester for the 
election of a bishop on the morrow of Pentecost 
(May 23). 
So the prior and convent were for the moment full 
of that sense of importance which, because of the 
famous composition of Archbishop Boniface in 1268,1 
always came over them during a vacancy. Walter 
Reynolds gave them their appointment? as official 
and vicar-general on April 13, and apparently they did 
not wait for the receipt of it to summon all and sundry 
to come to the cathedral on the Saturday after Low 
Sunday and submit themselves to the prior. But the 
real thing eluded their grasp, for the appointment of 
the Bishop proceeded without them ; indeed, it had 
all happened already, and far away from Worcester. 
For on March 31? John XXII. nominated Cobham to 
the see, recognising the high merits which had been 
overlooked byClementV. But not only was there a new 
Pope; there seemed to be almost a new kmg. When, 
on April 19, Edward granted the monks their congé 
d élire, he probably said nothing to them of his having 
on the 10th written belatedly to the Pope from 
Clarendon on Cobham’s behalf. It is true that he did 
not mention the vacancy at Worcester, of which he 
could not then know, but Cobham towards the end 
of his life caused the king’s letter to be entered in his 
register.4 It begins with a rather unctuous expression 
of the need for recognising real merit; it recalls the 


1 Cf. Willis Bund, Reg. Sede Vacante, Introd., p. 7. 

2 The Archbishop of to-day addresses it to the Dean. 
3 Cal. Pap. Reg. ; Pap. Lett., ii. p. 140. 

od ale 
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“ orata et fructuosa obsequia ” rendered by this doctor 
alike of canon law and divinity first to Edward’s 
father and then to himself; it describes him as a man 
of high attainment, of noble birth, of splendid repu- 
tation, of distinguished character, and of honourable 
conversation ; it implores the fullest papal favour on 
his behalf ; it says everything that might so well have 
been said on the earlier occasion, if it were not that 
Edward had then committed himself to foster the 
appointment of one whom he held more likely to be a 
weak instrument of his unworthy ends. 

It is also worth our notice that Cobham’s claim 
was being upheld in quite a different and even a hostile 
quarter. For this year, 1317, saw the acutest phase of 
the struggle between the king’s men and those of 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster ;! yet earl Thomas wrote 
to the Pope in Cobham’s favour; must have written, 
indeed, on the first news of the vacancy; for 
John XXII. replied to him on April 20 from Avignon 2 
to say that the letter had been received, and that 
before it arrived the desired appointment had been 
made. The Pope also wrote, March 31, to the prior 
and convent, and to the people of the diocese, about 
the appomtment ; so that it is doubtful if the absent 
members were troubled to answer the precentor’s 
- summons on Whit-Monday. In any case the monks 
could hardly be aware that on the day before, the 
great day of the Feast, Nicholas Albertini, Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia, had consecrated two Bishops at 
Avignon, one for their own see, and one for its neigh- 
bour of Hereford. Just a week earlier the Pope had 


* Cf. T. F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, 
ii. pp. 203f. 
2 Cal. Pap. Reg. ; Pap. Lett., ii. p. 414. 
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conferred the latter on Adam de Orleton, who was 
certainly Cobham’s friend, and whose consecration 
may have been thus hastened because his health made 
it needful that he should get away from the sultry city 
of the Captivity.1. But even with us the consideration 
of the monks’ feelings becomes a secondary considera- 
tion. We want to know the thoughts of Edward II. 
at hearing of the solemn sacring of these two— 
Cobham, to whom he had tried to do tardy justice, 
and Orleton, to whom he had sent strict injunctions 
that if Hereford were offered to him he was to refuse 
it, because “ de vobis praesertim isto tempore nulla- 
tenus confidimus.” 2 

But our real concern is with Cobham. He had 
come to his own at last, though it would be long yet 
before he could devote himself, as he would wish, to 
the care of his great diocese. It is likely that he was 
kept for some months at the papal court; Edward 
himself may have given him further negotiations to 
conduct ; and he did not see England till November.? 
It is possible, and it would be pleasant to know for 
certain, that his retention abroad enabled him to be 
present at the consecration by John XXII., at Avignon, 
of his dear friend William de Melton to the primatial 
see of York. We are looking on at an evil stage in 
the affairs of the Church of England, when of the four 
bishops appointed during 1317, three were consecrated 
at the papal court. | 

We can see the evil from another side if we con- 
sider what happened to the various benefices, and 


1 Cf. Reg. Ade de Orleton, Cantilupe Society, Introd. (A. T. Bannister) 
yx. 
2 Rymer, Foedera, ii. 1. 328. 


3 Annales Paul. (Chron., Ed. I. and Ed. II., Rolls Series), i. 281: 
“T. de C, revertens de Curia venit in Angliam die sancti Martini.” 
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preferments which the Bishop vacated on his appoint- 
ment. Enough has already been said about Cobham’s 
official preoccupations to rule out any idea that he could 
adequately discharge in person the responsibilities of 
his cures. Yet it is clearly a change for the worse 
when most of them (except those received, as we have 
seen, by Robert de Valoignes, and the York prebend 
of Fenton, which went to Mag. Frederick de Barde, 
the king’s clerk)! became the prey of foreigners 
attached to the Avignonese court. Gaucelin, Cardinal 
of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, papal penitentiary, 
obtained the benefices of Hollingbourne (£40) and 
Hackney 2 (£36 6s. 8d.) ; Mag. Laurence de La Barre, 
clerk to Arnald, Cardinal of St. Prisca, obtained the 
Wells prebend *; Vitalis, Cardinal of St. Martin in 
Montibus, obtained Boxley + (£40). But Vitalis had 
more trouble in gaining possession of Rotherfield,* for 
the papal mandate blandly overrode the fact that the 
patronage of this benefice was claimed both by the 
Bishop of Rochester and the earl of Gloucester, and 
Cobham was afterwards in correspondence with the 
cardinal about these difficulties.5 The Pope also 
heard that actually the king had preferred a man to 
Rotherfield, and he sent instructions that Edward 
was to be induced to let the cardinal have it,6 
apparently with effect. But the canonry and prebend 
of Haldstreet in St. Paul’s Cathedral was not so easily 
transferred to alien hands. On June 8, 1317, the Pope 
made provision of it to Rigaud d’Assier, his chaplain 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. IL., pp. 633, 659. 

2 Cal. Pap. Reg. ; Pap. Lett., il. 147. 

® [bid. 151. 

* [bid. 156. 


5 Reg., £. 940. 
6 Cal. Pap. Reg. ; Pap. Lett., ii. 169. 
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and agent in England,! but by July 23 the papal mind 
had changed and Cardinal Vitalis was provided to the 
prebend.? His holiness was doubtless unaware that 
on April 20 Edward II. had given the stall to his 
chaplain, Richard de Hllesfeld.2 Months afterwards 
(March 1, 1318) the Pope was threatening excommuni- 
cation against the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s 
unless they would hand over to Cardinal Vitalis the 
manors of Barnes and Witham attached to this 
prebend. The dean and chapter had obtained from 
Edward an order forbidding the publication of the 
papal grant; + and so for the moment the plague of 
alien appointments was stayed. 

1 Cal. Pap. Reg: Pap. Lett., ii. 152. 

2 [bid. 155. 

5 Hennessey, Repertor. Londin, p. 26; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., 


Vol. II., p. 635. 
4 See Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. IL., p. 586. 


CHAPTER II 


HIS STAFF AND HIS FRIENDS 


Amicicie fedus expostulat vt amicus amici honestis precibus condes- 
cendat. Quippe vere est amicicie tanta virtus quod rem impossibilem 
ad possibilem redigat facultatem et non nulla propter amicos facimus 
que propter nostram indigenciam minus honeste et laudabiliter face- 
remus.—F’, 120. 


ti will be necessary to refer more than once to what 
seems a blot on Cobham’s episcopate, namely, 
the long period which elapsed between his consecra- 
tion at Avignon in May 1317, and the beginning of 
regular, personal work in his diocese in March 1319. 
Yet there was no delay in such supervision as he was 
able to give by deputy. His first need was a vicar- 
general to act for him in all spirituals which required 
immediate consent, and he found him in his father’s 
second son, Mag. James de Cobham (the spelling here 
too is Cobeham), who had been chancellor of 
Oxford University in 1300-1304.1 
The deed of appointment of the vicar-general is 
not forthcoming, though the prior of Worcester asked 
to see it and was no doubt satisfied.2 If he was in 
Avignon with Cobham at the time of the consecration, 
he doubtless received it immediately after Pentecost, 
and took it with him on his homeward way; or the 
newly consecrated Bishop may have despatched it to 
1 Le Neve, Fastt, iii. 464. 


2 Liber Albus, f. 85. 
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him to England by some trusty messenger. Certainly 
James must have had the written authority with him 
when he undertook his first function on his lord’s 
behalf. For on Tuesday, June 21, 1317, in the 
“ greater church of Worcester,’ by which he may be 
taken, I suppose, to mean the nave of the cathedral, 
he received in the Bishop’s stead the obedience of the 
people of the archdeaconry of Worcester ; on Monday 
the 27th, in the monastery of St. Peter, Gloucester, 
that of the people of the archdeaconry of Gloucester ; 
and the Abbot of St. Peter’s made his obeisance the 
day after. This done, James had matter wherewith 
to start a register of his acts; indeed, he began to 
institute to benefices on the day of the Gloucester 
function, and his acts are found recorded on two 
folios of the volume containing Bishop Maydestone’s 
register.! After receiving the submission of the faith- 
ful, the vicar-general spent a few days in Gloucester, 
and then departed for London, where the rest of his 
vicarial functions were transacted, save that on oue day 
in September his grant of letters dimissory was dated 
from ‘‘Clyue” in the diocese of Rochester (probably 
Cliffe-at-Hoo, where his family had estates). This does 
not mean that the diocese itself was left all forlorn. 
For already the excellent John de Bradewas was 
installed as the vicar-general’s commissary. James 
de Cobham does not record this appointment, any 
more than he records the Bishop’s appointment of 
himself. Hverything, therefore, was by no means at 
-a standstill. The prior, for instance, has postulants 


1 Reg., W. de Maydestone, f. 52, 53. There is other matter belonging 
to Cobham’s time on the three concluding folios 54-56. It is note- 
worthy that James de Cobham uses the spelling ‘“ Vigorn,” when 
“ Wygorn ” is generally prevalent. 
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ready to be admitted to full monkhood, and this 
cannot be done without the consent of the Bishop or 
his vicegerent ; so James de Cobham writes to John 
de Bradewas giving him authority to have these 
brethren presented to him on the Bishop’s behalf. 
Or a trouble will arise of the following kind ; it is of 
interest because it is the last of the vicar-general’s 
acts,2 being dated November 25, 1317, the day on 
which the Bishop, who was already in England, began 
his own register. One Robert de Lyncoln had held a 
prebendal portion in the church of St. Mary, Warwick, 
and for admission to this the king presented to the 
vicar-general a clerk named John de Bourton. The 
vicar-general instructed the official of the archdeacon 
of Worcester to inquire into the facts of the vacancy, 
as usual, and the official reported that a certain Robert 
de Lyncoln was still seized of the portion in question. 
Therefore, says the vicar-general to John de Bradewas, 
as the Bishop’s official on the spot, you must cite 
Robert de Lyncoln to appear before you on the law- 
day next before the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
and to show cause why the king’s presentation should 
not take effect. Hvidently Robert had little to say 
for himself; for on March 16, 1318, the new Bishop 
admitted John de Bourton to the contested portion.’ 
And so we slide almost imperceptibly from the in- 
terregnum to the new reign. 

The Bishop did not have to wait long after his 
arrival in England for the restitution of his tempor- 
alities, such as they were.* It says something for 


1 Reg., W. de Maydestone, f. 526; Liber Albus, f. 800. 
2 Tbid., £. 530. 

3 Reg., Thos. de Cobham, f. 60. 

* The Taxatio gives his rent-roll as £485 12s. 8d., p. 226. 
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the confidence imposed in his family by the Crown that 
EKdward nominated as his guardians of the episcopal 
estates Henry de Cobham the younger, who was the 
Bishop’s eldest brother and a prominent Kentish 
official! and Master James de Cobham, who, as we 
have seen, was the second brother. The order for 
the restitution of the property of the see was dated at 
Westminster on November 20, 1317,2 and, as Cobham 
reached England only on the 11th, the delay was of the 
briefest. He took the oath of fealty at York nine 
days later.3 The order entrusting the sequestrators 
with this task had been issued on May 28 in that year, 
six days after the Bishop’s consecration, and it took 
them more than four years to be fully absolved of 
their responsibility, the royal order acquitting them 
being dated at Westminster on November 10, 1321.4 
In the first year of their work as such, when procu- 
rations were demanded from them on behalf of 
Cardinal Gaucelin, of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, 
and of Luke de Flisco, Cardinal-deacon of St. Mary in 
the Via Lata, the king ordered that payment should 
wait till he and his council had considered the matter.® 

Cobham’s own documents do not help us to watch 
his actual arrival in England on November 11, St. 
Martin’s Day, 13176; but we may assume that he 
then landed at Dover; and on the 15th the Arch- 
bishop received the new Bishop’s oaths with due 
solemnity in the cathedral of Canterbury.7?/ Then the 


1 Commissioner for Kent ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. III., p. 96 ; 
' justice of gaol delivery for Maidstone, p. 108; also ibid., Vol. II., pp. 


7-10, 43, ete. 2 Ibid., p. 62. 
8 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Bd. II., Vol. IIL, p. 28. 
4 Ibid., p. 406. 


5 Ibid., Vol. II., p. 566, September 2, 1317; cf. Rymer, Foedera, ii. 1. 
334. 
6 Ann. Paul., p. 281. 7 Angl. Sacr., i. p. 533. 
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Liber Albus takes up the tale, because it has to record 
how the priorless monks of Worcester came to meet 
the Bishop on his journey through Kent, not because 
they wanted to be the first to welcome him, but 
just because their monastery was without a head and 
needed one. So they held converse with him at 
Strood on the 17th, at Dartford on the 18th, and in 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West on the 21st.? 

He has thus reached London, and assumed autho- 
rity over his diocese. His brother James fades out of 
our story, having accomplished his task. The Bishop 
must henceforth act for himself, and the first requisite 
is a seal. There are at least two surviving, one in the 
British Museum and one, in the Birmingham Public 
Library, affixed to a lease of Bishampton to Robert de 
Somery in 1324. The first shows him in pontificals in 
the act of blessing ; he stands under a richly wrought 
canopy with the arms of Cobham on either side, viz. 
gules on a chevron or three fleur-de-lys azure. The 
field of the seal is diapered with lozenges, each charged 
with a roundel, and the legend is: “ Sigill. Dei Gracia 
Wygorn. Epi.” The other shows him under a canopy 
in an elaborately carved niche, the sides of which bear 
two shields, on the dexter that of England, on the 
sinister that of England impaling by dimidiation that 
of France. In this case the Cobham shield is in an 
arched recess below, and there is the same rich diaper- 
ing of the background.* 

The Bishop has already chosen his staff, to whom 
he can now give sealed credentials, and whom the 


1 See p. 162. 2 ¥F. 830. 

8 Cf. A. 8. Porter, Associated Architectural Societies’ Report, Vol. XX., 
Pt. U., p. 311; J. Harvey Bloom, Official Seals of the Diocese of Wor- 
cester, p. 4; Bedford, Blazon of Episcopacy, p. 128. 
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register gradually introduces to us. First, there are 
three who are called “ officials,” and have responsible 
tasks and inquiries entrusted to them. John de 
Bradewas is a local man ; the Bishop is new and must 
have some one who knows the countryside ; also it is 
well that the staff should include, if possible, some one 
who is in the confidence of the prior and convent— 
folk with whom it is easy for the unwary to quarrel, 
and a joy to the prudent to dwell in unity. The 
convent thought well of John de Bradewas ; as early 
as January 1302 it had appointed him one of its 
proctors in all causes!; and on June 2, 1309, it con- 
ferred upon him the chapter benefice of Sedgeberrow.? 
Bradewas had been equally in favour with Bishop 
Walter de Maydestone, who asked the convent to 
appoint him to Suckley, with a view to having a not 
wholly creditable person called Roger Goye preferred 
to Sedgeberrow ; which, indeed, was done, after the 
due purgation of the said Roger.? It appears from 
Maydestone’s register4 that this was really an 
exchange, Goye resigning Suckley, to which he had 
been appointed by the prior of Newent as proctor for 
the abbot and convent of St. Mary of Carmel. Any- 
how, John de Bradewas was instituted to Suckley at 
Bredon manor on August 3, 1314. He was improving 
his financial position with each exchange ; his income 
at Sedgeberrow was £6 13s. 4d., and at Suckley 
£17 6s. 8d., and when he exchanged again on April 7, 
1318, to Tetbury,® £24 ;® one wonders if he ever saw 


1 [aber Albus, f. 8b. 2 Tbid., f. 40. 

3 Ibid., ff. 636, 645. 4 FF. 13. 

5 Register, Cobham, f. 7. It is worth notice that with the Bishop’s 
licence he had taken this church in farm for three years, February 21, 
1318; £. 50. 

6 Taxatio, 2166, 2176, 2216. 
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enough of Suckley to calculate whether it would have 
been worth the loss of the additional ten marks to stay 
at Suckley and watch the evening light glancing on 
the wooded hillsides and the Beacon and the Roman 
Camp. But his concerns were more practical. Cob- 
ham’s arrival in England coincided with a fierce 
demand from Edward for an early payment of the 
tenth granted to him from the clergy of the province, 
and John de Bradewas must help to gather this in and 
send it to the Bishop in London before Candlemas.! 
He it was to whom Cobham, having full confidence, 
as he said, in his diligence and wisdom, entrusted 
the holding of all chapters and consistories both in 
Worcestershire and in the archdeaconry of Gloucester ; ? 
and it fell to him in consequence to make proclama- 
tion at a consistory in case any one should wish to 
appear against Simon of Mancetter, a clerk convicted 
of various crimes before the king’s justices. Similarly, 
when, in 1321, the Bishop was summoned to attend 
the Parliament at York, it was John de Bradewas who 
received a commission to accept and execute any royal 
briefs that might arrive in the interval and to report to 
the king’s court and its presidents any action that 
was taken thereupon.‘ It is evident that the Bishop 
reposed great confidence in him, and Bradewas pro- 
spered sufficiently to be able to acquire a corrody and 
St. Oswald’s “ camera ” from the convent of Worcester 
for 200 marks and 10 quarters of wheat.5 
Nicholas de Gore, the second of Cobham’s officials, 

was clearly a sound choice in respect of technical 

1 Register, Cobham, f. 3, December 21, 1317. 

2 F. 30; January 4, 1318. 

* F.5; of. p. 141. 


a hao. 
5 Tiber Albus, f. 106. 
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qualifications. In November 1313 he is found acting 
as a commissary in the deanery of Arches,! and in 
April 1315 as an “ examiner ”’ in the court of Canter- 
bury.” In January 1317, when Walter Reynolds, then 
Bishop of Worcester, was going abroad, he appointed 
as his attorneys till Midsummer Nicholas de la Gore and 
John Collan.? But Cobham’s choice of Gore may also 
have been influenced by the connection of the latter 
with the dear county of Kent, for on October 16, 1316, 
the prior and convent of Christ Church, Canterbury, had 
presented him to the benefice of St. Michael, Crooked 
Lane, one of the Archbishop’s peculiars in the city of 
London,‘ though he held this only for a few months. 
As far as Cobham’s register goes,® Gore is seen to be 
dean of the prebendal church of Westbury, near 
Bristol, with annual emoluments of £10 6s. 8d., and he 
exchanges ® this office, in 1323, for the rectory of Stisted, 
in Essex, which was in the gift of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was taxed at £20.7 The prior and 
chapter of Worcester were able to restore him in 1325 
to Westbury, by giving hima prebend which happened 
to be in their patronage “iure devoluto.’’ Equally 
the Bishop was able, in spite of the appointment to 
Stisted, to retain him in the diocese of Worcester by 
representing, most truly, that Gore had long been an 
admirable colleague and was necessary to him still ; 
but for this purpose Cobham made suit, not to the 
Bishop of London, within whose limits Stisted lay— 


1 Register, Canterbury, Sede Vacante, Q. 99a. 

2 Register, Raynold, f. 112. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., 1313-17, p. 610. John de Collan was 
Cobham’s marshal ; Reg. Cobham, f. 1010. 

* Hennessey, Repertor. Londin., p. 276. 

Pah oO: 


6 Register, Canterbury, Raynold, f. 2500. 
? Taxatio, p. 22. 
8 Inber Albus, f. 118d. 
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it was in the deanery of Bocking—but to Walter 
Reynolds,! because Stisted was a peculiar of the 
primatial see. Gore’s duties as official were parallel, 
but not identical, with those of Bradewas. The two 
men were associated in the task of carrying on and 
completing the episcopal visitation? in 1321, when 
Cobham was summoned to the parliament at York ; 
and the same thing happened in 1326,3 when various 
pressing affairs made it impossible for the Bishop to 
visit in person, except that his lordship reserved to 
himself the visitation of all monastic houses, where he 
was accustomed to receive procurations. Only, where- 
as Bradewas was commissioned to accept the king’s 
briefs in the Bishop’s absence, it was the business of 
Gore, as commissary-general, to receive presentations 
to all benefices, to mstitute presentees, if they were 
found worthy, and to arrange for their induction.‘ 
To Gore was entrusted the task of examining into the 
affairs of Berkeley Hospital, overhauling all its pro- 
perty (relics, books, muniments, seal and ornaments) 
and taking counsel with Maurice de Berkeley for its 
preservation.® More important still, when the Arch- 
bishop summoned convocation to meet in London in 
December 1321, and Cobham could not leave the 
diocese, his powers of voting were committed to Gore 
and the archdeacon ;® and by Gore’s hand he sent a 
letter? to the king, describing him as “ nostre chier 
clerke ...a qui nous auoms done plener poer a treter 
ordener et assentir a quant ge serra la ordene pour 
lonour et le profist de vous sire et vostre Reaume.” 
Similarly, when the Primate sent out summonses to a 
“ concilium ” in Lincoln Cathedral for the morrow of 


SUH ISO: 2 FF. 63. aE L106; 4 FP, 24 
5 ¥. 670. & FF. 680. 7 ¥. 69. 
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St. Hilary, 1323, Cobham gave full authority to Gore 
and another of his clerks, John de Renham, to act for 
him,! the business announced being the imminent 
dangers arising from the Scottish War,? though in fact 
the year saw the conclusion of a rather ignominious 
peace. Kven when the king summoned a council to 
Westminster for the Sunday after Ascension Day, 
1324, and the Bishop could not leave Bishop’s Cleeve 
‘“ propter infirmitatem,”’ he gave the fullest powers 
to Gore and William de Berns.3 

And there was yet a third official, Mag. John de 
Bloyon, who, like John de Bradewas, was an old 
servant of the convent, whose service he entered on 
March 24, 1307, and which granted him a pension of 
four marks in 13084 for legal services, employing 
him about some of its constitutional difficulties with 
Bishop Reynolds in the following year. Cobham’s 
commission to Bloyon to be his official at Worcester 
describes him as doctor of civil law, and is dated 
January 31, 1318.6 While Gore was dean of the 
collegiate church of Westbury, John de Bloyon was 
one of its prebendaries, but in August 1321 he ex- 
changed his stall there for the prebend of Hxeter 
held by Robert de Langton, Queen Isabella’s clerk. 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford in his Grey Priars of London 
(p. 99), gives among those who were buried in the 
chapel of St. Francis in the church of the Friars 


1 FB. 840. 

2 Liber Albus, f. 107. 

3 Register, f. 95: ‘Super proposicionibus in predicto consilio 
tractandi ac omnibus et singulis quae per ipsum dominum nostrum 
prelatosque et proceres regni sui contigeret salubriter ordinari con- 
sensum et assensum prebendi. 

4 Liber Albus, ff. 32b, 1030. 

5 Ibid., f. 350. 

§ Register, f. 4b, 
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Minors in Newgate Street ‘“‘ Magister Johannes Bloyon, 
doctor et officialis predicte curie” (the court of 
Arches), and suggests an identification with the 
commissary of the chancellor at Oxford in 1297.1 In 
our register he is at first called “‘ Bloyo,’ and then 
generally “ Bloyon ” or “ Bloyen.” 

It would seem that the archdeacon of Worcester, 
who mostly lived with the Bishop, did not attain quite 
unto the first three. Both archdeaconries became 
void during the vacancy of the see, and the appoint- 
ments were made by the king. To that of Gloucester 
Edward presented Mag. Hugh de Statherne? on 
May 20, 1318, but Statherne took, as it would seem, 
no intimate place in the Bishop’s life. In 1328, he 
exchanged into the precentorship of St. Paul’s3 and 
became archdeacon of Essex. It was otherwise with 
his brother of Worcester, and the circumstances of his 
appointment are of some interest. The previous 
holder of the office was John Brucy, or Bruci. Le 
Neve says‘ he held it in 1319, but I have found no 
sign of him in the register, till his death was presumed ; 
and the presumption was on this wise. The arch- 
deacon, as we gather, had been “ missing,” and inquiry 
had been made formally whether he was dead or alive. 
On July 23, 1321, Cobham received a certificate 5 
from the dean of Arches ® to the effect that witnesses 
duly sworn and interrogated had testified that the 
said John had departed this life more than a year ago, 


1 Cf. Collectanea Franciscana (Soc. Franc. Studies), p. 77f. 

* Register, f£. 8; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. IIL, p. 142. He 
was admitted by Cobham on May 27. 

3 Hennessey, Repertor. Londin, p. 10. 

* Fasti, iii. 74. 

5 FB. 26. 

8 « Decanus ecclesie beate marie de arcubus.” 
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and that his body had received Christian burial in 
the diocese of Avignon. So, to all intents and purposes, 
the Bishop managed without a substitute till the 
summer of 1321, four years after his consecration. 
He had for some time been anxious about the vacancy, 
lest the Pope should lay hands on it. The register 
contains an undated letter} on the subject, which the 
Bishop sent to John XXII., and in which he pointed 
out (what the Pope knew quite well) “ beneficia 
vbicunque et in Curia Romana vacancia, episcopatu 
vacante et in suis [Regis] manibus existente, iuxta 
ipsius prerogativam...quam et vestra paternitas 
non est diu in similibus tolerauit, ad ipsius domini 
Regis dotacionem pertinere.” The king’s special 
clerks, Cobham adds, in apprehension that the vacancy 
might be announced at Avignon and so the Pope 
might be urged to exercise a right to “ provide ” some 
one to the archdeaconry, had asked him to assure his 
holiness on the king’s behalf that any such action 
would be gravely displeasing. His majesty had in 
fact conferred the office on one of his clerks of good 
merit, and would not like the man’s promotion to be 
interfered with. 

And the appointment is not without other features 
of interest and even mystery. We may assume that 
Magister Adam, called le Champeneys of Sandwich, 
was probably not unknown to, and may even have 
been desired by, Thomas de Cobham of the same 
county. But in view of the Bishop’s letter to the 
Pope it is strange to find Cobham at his hospice in 
London on May 15, 1321, solemnly conferring the 


1 Ff. 66b, 67. It appears to belong to 1321, but the dates of the 
entries immediately before and after it are September 20 and 28; which 
cannot be right, as the archdeaconry was already filled by July 20. 
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dignity of the archdeaconry of Worcester on his 
beloved son Adam, in whom he has full confidence, 
and adding that the office belongs to his collation in 
full right ;! as indeed it did if the late archdeacon’s 
death was correctly dated by the dean of Arches. 
But no institution followed for the moment, and it 
looks as if the Bishop discovered his mistake ; for on 
July 20, being on his second visit to London that 
summer, he issued letters patent 2 institutmg Adam 
to the archdeaconry on the strength of a mandate * 
received from the king, in whose hands was the 
appointment, in consequence of the recent vacancy 
in the see. Evidently all was now clear, and on 
August 8, Adam le Champeneys was installed in the 
cathedral (alas! in the person of two proctors) by the 
sacrist of the cathedral and the rural dean of the city,* 
the prior being careful to make it publicly known that 
the installation carried with it neither voice in the 
chapter nor right in the church.5 The archdeacon 
was soon given functions of some responsibility ; for 
he was sent as one of the Bishop’s two represen- 
tatives to the convocation held in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on December 1 that same year.6 For the rest, he was 
apt to find himself set to unravel various domestic 
tangles and affiliation puzzles,’ and generally to relieve 
the weight of moral anxiety resting on the shoulders of 
an increasingly delicate diocesan. 

Then, under these, there were various commensal 
clerks, in whose behalf the Bishop would take endless 


1 F. 24b; “ad nostram collacionem pleno iure spectantem.” 
2 ¥, 26. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. IV., p. 4; Westminster on the same 
day. 
4 FE. 26, 650. 5 Liber Albus, f. 103. 
8 Register, fi. 68b, 69. 7 Ff. 85, 86. 
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trouble in recognition of any service they had rendered 
to him. One of these was Richard de Lufienham. 
He was perhaps related to Robert de Luffenham, the 
notary public with whom the prior did business in 
the days that followed Cobham’s first arrival in 
England,! and who was granted by the Pope the 
rectory of Alvechurch on April 28, 1318,2 canonries 
of Wells and Salisbury, and the archdeaconry of Salis- 
bury,? only resigning Alvechurch when he obtained 
this last. Richard was less exacting in his demands 
for preferment. His actual name was Richard Toky 
de North Luffenham, as we gather from a record of 
his ordination 4—a special one, all to himself—in the 
chapel at Hartlebury at the September Embertide of 
1326, when he was advanced from acolyte to sub- 
deacon. The marginal rubric runs: “ Ordinacio 
Ricardi de Luffenham.” Possibly our first know- 
ledge of him dates from March 1318, when Dom. 
Richard Toky, rector of the church of Nundisfeld 
(Nympsfield), received permission to exchange benefices 
with Raymund de la More, of Roddeford (Rudford) 
in the diocese of Hereford.6 The extent of Cobham’s 
trust in him is shown by the fact that in May 1321, 
when he was sending his modest gifts to the Pope 
and to James, the Cardinal-deacon, it was to Richard’s . 
care that he entrusted them, giving him a “ littera 
securitatis ” ® to facilitate his journey. The mission 


1 Liber Albus, f. 85. 

2 Cobham’s Register knows nothing of this appointment, nor is 
it mentioned in Nash, Worcestershire, i. 33; but see Cal. Pap. Reg. ; 
Pap. Leit., ii. 171. 

3 Ibid., ii. 260, 297, 309, 326; Fasts Eecclesice Sarisberiensis, i. 
159. 
* Register, Cobham, f. 116. 

5 F.5; Register, A. de Orleton (Cantelupe Soc.), p. 64. 
6 F. 640. 
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was of this advantage to the bearer, that the Pope 
was kind to him and gave him a “ provision” of the 
church of Tykenecote [Tickencote] in the county of 
Rutland. Richard, we remember, came from North 
Luffenham, which was in the same deanery, and he 
no doubt knew what he was asking for, when he 
supplicated his holiness to “ provide ” him to a neigh- 
bouring church, taxed at £8 yearly. It was then in 
the great diocese of Lincoln, and in the patronage of 
the abbot and convent of Ossoluestone [Ossulston]. 
So in 1322, as Richard was no nearer to obtaining his 
benefice and no personal trouble was too great where 
the interests of his clerks were concerned, Cobham 
wrote first to his friend Henry Burghersh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, asking him to be as kind to Richard Toky 
as the Pope had been, and then to the abbot of 
Ossulston, begging that any obstacle might be re- 
moved, and assuring him that Toky’s induction would 
be a greater gain for the Church than for the inducted 
clerk.1 To each of them the Bishop testified that, 
when the vacancy at Tickencote was announced, 
Richard accepted it in the presence of his Bishop, a 
notary, and witnesses. Yet another letter on the same 
unsettled question went to Bishop Burghersh by the 
hand of John de Renham in 1323.2 Once more, in 
1326,3 this time by the hand of Master John de 
Barneby, Cobham wrote to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
beseeching his sympathy and help for Richard. 
“You may not be aware,” he says, as if he had never 
commended him before, “ of the merits of our domestic 
clerk, Richard de Luffenham, and of our special 
affection for his father. The business on which he 
will come to you is now near its final fulfilment. He 
1 Ff. 80, 800. 2 F. 840. 3 F. 1140. 
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has long known and managed the most private affairs 
of our house, and we ask you to dispense him from 
residence in accordance with the laudable custom of 
the province of Canterbury.” It is only as it were at 
the eleventh hour, during his last languishing at 
Hartlebury in the summer of 1327, that the Bishop 
lets in some light on poor Richard’s difficulties. He 
has a dear friend! in Mag. Gilbert de Middleton, with 
whom he had done many a weary journey in the king’s 
service, who, like himself, had held a prebend of 
St. Paul’s, but, unlike himself, had held nine others,? 
and who was now archdeacon of Northampton, so 
that by good luck Tickencote was in his archdeaconry. 
He pours out his heart to him about Richard’s quali- 
fications and needs; for years, he says, both here and 
overseas he has been the “ paterfamilias diligens et 
fidelis...domus nostre;” and now (like many as 
good a man) he is in trouble about his dilapidations. 
If the repairs which you have ordered in his church 
or his house are not speedily done to your satisfaction, 
please give him a little longer time. Remember that 
all this ‘“ wear and tear ”’ is not really due to him, but 
to one T. de L. who seized the benefice “ tamquam 
violentus intrusor.” So at last we realise what the 
trouble was all about. 

Cobham’s chancellor, with a special relation to 
candidates for holy orders, was Mag. John de Renham, 
whom he ordained as subdeacon in the chapel at 
Bishop’s Cleeve on September 19, 1320,? he being then 
rector of Newington on the Wold. In July 1325, the 
Bishop appointed him to Withington, which Mag. 


1 ¥, 1246: Karissimo si placet amico. 


2 Hennessey, Repertor. Londin, p. 48. 
3 F, 560. 
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William de Renham, §.T.D., was vacating on his 
acceptance of the chancellorship of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,! and to which William had been collated 
by the Bishop, September 25, 1323.2 Just at the end 
of his life the Bishop was able to recognise John de 
Renham’s services by collating him, as a mark of 
affection,’ to the rectory of Hanbury, near Wyche. 

There was one other on whom he depended greatly, 
and that was his steward, or seneschal, Stephen de 
Brampton. From his functions we should expect 
him to be a layman, but his earliest appearance is in 
the list 4 of a small ordination held at Bishop’s Cleeve 
on September 19, 1320 (when John de Renham was 
advanced to the subdiaconate), being ordained acolyte 
on letters dimissory from his diocesan, who, as we 
should expect from his place-name, was the Bishop of 
Norwich. Stephen reached the diaconate on March 2, 
1322 ;5 but by that time he had obtained work which 
needed a clerk, for on November 2, 1321, the Bishop 
appomted him ® to the wardenship of the hospital of 
Langebrugge iuxta Berkele [Longbridge],’ hoping, as 
he said, that the condition of the house would be in 
many ways improved by his industry. And we have 
reason to suppose that the choice was no mere act of 
favouritism. At some time in 1321—for the entry § is 
not dated—Cobham had called in Nicholas de Gore to 
investigate the state of things at the hospital, after 

1 F. 104; Hennessey, Repertor. Londin, p. 13, gives 1331 as the 
a . ying appointment. 


3 Ff. 1230: “ intuitu caritatis.”’ 
4 F. 560. 
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consultation with Maurice de Berkeley, the house 
having been founded for prayers for the souls of 
that family, its founders, and having now long come 
to ruin. Gore was to inquire into its property, relics, 
books, ornaments, muniments, seal, and the like, and 
recover these from any hands to which they had been 
wrongly relegated. One effect of this effort was a 
proclamation! by the Bishop to the deans and 
imcumbents of the archdeaconry of Gloucester, that 
he was anxious for the revival of this hospital of the 
Holy Trinity at Longbridge, which had beenestablished 
a great while for the reception of poor people and for 
the increase of divine worship; as often, therefore, 
as Stephen de Brampton asked them so to do, they 
were publicly to warn any (and there were parsons 
among them as well as lay-people) who were retaining 
the hospital’s property, to make restitution, and their 
names were to be reported. Another effect was to 
increase the Bishop’s confidence in Stephen, whom he 
had already employed on the, perhaps, still more 
difficult task of reforming the riotous house of Studley * 
in 1319. 

These, with John de Barneby, his registrar,? and 
John de Collan, his marshal, were his regular retinue. 
But from time to time he changed his clerks, largely 
because he was always ready to promote their interests. 
When he wrote to the Pope begging him not to inter- 
meddle with the appointment of the archdeacon of 
Worcester, he added a kind of postscript to this 
effect: “The Church of St. Vedast in the city of 
London has long been vacant owing to your recent 


1. ie March 30, 1322. 2 F. 386 ; see p. 204. 
2K 4 ¥F, 1010. 
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constitution about pluralities. It is a benefice of 
small value, but very populous, and souls are in peril. 
Please give me leave to provide it with a worthy 
parson from among your men who serve me.”” I take 
him to mean by this the men who had received the 
Pope’s provision to benefices, but had got no further ; 
and he adds, as his reason, that he is overwhelmed by 
the number of those who have been provided to bene- 
fices in his gift, and whom he has no opportunity to 
promote. Then there is a characteristic request ! 
of the same kind to R., the abbot of Cirencester. 
“Tt is delightful,” says Cobham, “to have a friend 
such as you, to whom one can disclose one’s inmost 
feelings, though it is a shame to lade you with more 
burdens on my behalf. But here is young N. de B., 
of excellent qualities, whom I have brought up from 
childhood,? as it were, on my own milk. He does not 
get his deserts in the way of a benefice. I look up the 
registers of my predecessors and find that abbots 
and priors on receiving episcopal benediction used to 
promise promotion to one of the Bishop’s clerks as an 
act of gratitude. But I do not put it on that ground. 
I just ask you either to give him promotion or to 
assign him a pension till he gets promotion. The 
bearer will bring back your answer. ‘ Et valeat in 
vobis sancte religionis obseruancia ad plurima capienda 
eterna.’’’ Perhaps “N. de B.” was not an exact 
description ; for within a few months the Bishop 
was again writing to the abbot in the same vein.? 
The convent had assigned a pension of two marks and 


1 F. 110; February 14, 1326. 

2 “Quem ab annis puerilibus vt ita loquamur educauimus lacte 
nostro.” 
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a clerk’s robe to “ our beloved clerk and pupil, R. de 
Chigewelle,” but the Bishop would like them to make 
the grant under seal; they will not regret it. Pre-_ 
sently, there is a further missive,! regretting that his 
requests have not had their full effect; indeed, he 
must have failed altogether, for in 1327 he turned to 
another friend, William de Pendebury, prior of 
Lanthony.? It is still Richard de Chigewelle for 
whom he intercedes like a friend who comes at mid- 
night and asks for three loaves.2 The request is the 
same. Let them give the young man a fixed yearly 
allowance. They know him to be the Bishop’s valued 
clerk and friend, a servant, indeed, yet not a servant, 
for a servant knoweth not what his lord doeth. All 
the Bishop’s clerks and laymen will regard themselves 
as Lanthony’s debtors, if this request is complied with. 
Certamly Cobham was a loyal master. 

But these clerks of his were kept busy with the 
ordered affairs of the diocese, and the Bishop knew 
that he must help both himself and them to escape 
from total immersion in business by having with him 
one or two others who had minds, as he would say, at 
leisure for God and themselves. Quite early in his 
tule he obtained the help of two friars of the strict 
order of the Eremites of St. Augustine—Brother 
Nicholas de London, and Brother Richard—whose 
presencehe valued highly,andof whose preaching power 
he made use from time totime. Thus, in the summer 
of 1320, his clerks held a visitation on his behalf of the 
clergy of the deaneries of Kidderminster and Wyche, 
and Brother Nicholas went with them to preach (no 
doubt in St. Mary’s) to the one, and Brother Richard 


PSH LLG. 2 See p. 195. 3 Ff. 1190, 
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in the parish church of Bromsgrove to the other.! 
During the same summer he wrote to his dear friend 
Brother R. de Wett’, S.T.P., prior of the Eremites of 
the English province, at the instance, as he said, of 
one of the two friars, who desired that they should be 
sent back to their house, probably in answer to a 
summons. “ We love them much,” he says, “and 
can deservedly commend them. They have behaved 
themselves among us before God and men in a way 
that is beyond praise. Therefore continue toward us 
the kindness you have already shown and send them 
back without delay ; we will be responsible for their 
transport and their clothing and their proper comforts. 
For a prelate ought not to be long deprived of the 
presence of his confessor,and we want them to continue 
to relieve us by receiving penitents and preaching 
sermons.” 2 It says much for these two men that 
Cobham retained them for the rest of his life with a 
growing afiection and esteem. One of the last entries 
in the register,? when the end was not far off, shows 
that he wrote once more to their provincial prior, now 
Brother William, 8.T.D. He was allowing them, he 
said, to attend the provincial chapter, lest he should 
improperly interfere with other folks’ business. There 
was not any need to praise them. Their merits were 
written in heaven. In the household and every- 
where in the diocese men lauded their order for their 
sake. The conclusion may be given nearly in his 
own words. “ For the rest, beloved, we verily believe 
that the weakness of our old age, wearied as it is by 
many kinds of ailment, is being supported by prayer, 
and that our fast fleeting days can be prolonged for 


1 F. 216. 2 FH. 510. 3 Ff. 125, 1250. 
* « Quorum merita nostro iudicio sunt in celis.” 
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a space. Whatever happens to these two men, we 
know that the as yet unattained prize of life’s race, 
now so nearly run, can be achieved and enhanced by 
your efforts; so we humbly commend ourselves to 
you and your order, sending you by the hands of the 
two brothers sixty shillings from what remains in a 
purse exhausted in many ways. May you add to the 
influence of the rule of the glorious St. Augustine!” 

But Cobham’s interests were not shut up to those 
of his own household. A man who had rather 
narrowly escaped the primacy was bound to take no 
mean place among the prelates of his time, and his 
letters are of interest on this point, even though we 
may conclude that in the main only the more formal 
communications find a place in the register. With 
the man who outran him for the archbishopric of 
Canterbury his correspondence was limited and was 
couched in the due terms of courtly respect for so 
high an office ; but there is a touch of intimacy too, 
in spite of all. In 1321, the Archbishop had 
summoned his suffragans to London for “ Friday in 
the feast of St. Michael in the Cornish Mount” 
[October 16]. Cobham writes to him to say! that the 
summons reached him only on October 3, when he 
was at a considerable distance from London, being in 
fact at Hampton Episcopi on the Warwickshire Avon. 
That left him scarcely eight days in which to pack up,? 
and to recall his retinue, to whom he had given a 
holiday,’ hoping himself to have a little quiet. If the 
Archbishop thought that the impending conflicts were 
likely to break out, Cobham would obey his summons 


1 Ff. 67, 675. 
2 “ Parare sarcinulas.” 
3 “Ticenciam ... ad propria diuertendi.”’ 
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in a fortnight. ‘Truly, father,’ he concludes, like 
one friend to another, “in this part of the country 
there is neither news to write to you, nor gift to send.” 
Any soreness that there had been between the rivals 
of 1313 was clean gone. 

But it is safe to say that the northern Primate, 
William de Melton, was a man more after Cobham’s 
own heart, with whom otherwise he had much in 
common. They had both served the king in public 
administration ;} indeed, Melton was one of the 
worthiest of Edward’s staff. The year 1313 saw both 
of them in France on royal missions. They had both 
been canons of York. They had both known the 
vexatious delays and bitter rebufis of the curia at 
Avignon; and Melton’s had been the consecration 
which followed next after Cobham’s in the city of the 
Captivity.2. They were two out of four Bishops chosen 
to conduct negotiations for peace with the Scots in 
January 1321.3 We have seen how the two friends 
collaborated in the arrangement by which R. de 
Valoignes was enabled to exchange the precentorship 
of York for the benefice of Bishop’s Cleeve. But the 
time came shortly when the favourite young relative 
desired to be once more a member of the northern 
chapter ; so Cobham sent him in 1323 with a note to 
the Archbishop,‘ from which it appears that Valoignes 
was formerly Melton’s clerk and pupil, as well as being 
Cobham’s relative; and in that same year he was 
appointed to the prebend of Warthill in York Minster.® 
Another about whom the two corresponded was Master 


1 Cf. T. F. Tout, Medieval Administrative History, ii. 171, 237, etc. 
2 September 25, 1317; Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Anglic., p. 72. 
: Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., 1317-21, p. 554. 

F. 89. 
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R. de Luffenham (Robert, afterwards archdeacon of 
Sarum), who owed the Archbishop some money, which 
he wanted Cobham’s ‘help in recovering.! But their 
final interchange of letters in the June preceding our 
Bishop’s death is full of pathos. Melton wrote 2 from 
Bishopthorpe (June 5, 1327) with the usual sententious 
exordium. “ The affection of friends is proved, and 
the fruit of friendship is the more eagerly enjoyed, 
when the one friend is supported by the other; and 
it shines the more brightly, like silver tried in the 
fire.” This blending of similes leads on to a state- 
ment that the holy see had appointed Cobham with 
others to hold a visitation of the chapter of York, as 
he would find from the copy of the bull which Melton 
was sending to him by the hands of his clerk, Mag. 
Adam de Haselbeche. He also sent a form for the 
citation of the chapter to be dated for the first or 
second law day after the feast of St. James, and to be 
returned in triplicate, one copy for the chapter, one 
for the dean of Christianity at York, and one for Mag. 
William de Carletone, notary public. The Bishop and 
his household would be entertained by the Arch- 
bishop both on their journey and during their stay 
in York. Cobham’s reply * can be imagined, and we 
need not be surprised at Melton’s ignorance of his 
friend’s failing strength. He had hoped, he said, to 
be stronger by the appointed day ; but the flicker of 
health + had been almost quenched. He might plead 
that he was a nuisance to his neighbours at such an 
inquiry, being unable clearly to express what was in 
his mind. He might plead that the canons were great 
friends of his,° and that his position in the inquiry 


1 FB, 780. 2 F. 1220, 3 F. 123. 
4 “ Tila sanitatis scintilla.” 5 R. de Valoignes, for instance. 
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would thus be difficult. He might plead the reports 
he was hearing of how citizens and aliens in York were 
murdering one another. But he must be content to 
say that necessity knows no laws, and that he simply 
cannot face such a journey. Melton replied in real 
distress and with great affection, assurmg his old 
friend of his fervent prayers for his recovery. He 
would do anything he could to help, but, alas! the 
Scots were invading the north, he says, and were 
reducing its homes to smoke and ashes.! 

With Stephen de Gravesend, Bishop of London, 
Cobham’s intercourse was less close, though he was 
one of five bishops who jomed with the Primate in 
consecrating Stephen in Canterbury Cathedral on 
January 14, 1319.2. But one of our Bishop’s many 
efforts to help his clerks to get promotion involves a 
rather touching instance of what the relations between 
bishops might be in those distressful times. Cobham 
had asked the Bishop of London to be kind to one 
Richard, called Dunstan, who was a “pupil” of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and had long been in Cobham’s 
service ; that is, he was a clerk of the diocese of London 
who had joined the staff at Hartlebury. Cobham sent 
him to Bishop Gravesend with a request that, having 
a papal provision, he might be admitted to a per- 
petual vicarage then vacant and in Gravesend’s gift.3 
Shortly afterwards Cobham wrote, thanking the 
Bishop for his kind reception of Dunstan and gently 
hoping that it would come to something tangible. 
But evidently Gravesend also sent a message that, if 
Cobham was hard pressed financially, he should like 


1 F. 1236; June 21, 1327. 
* Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Anglic., p. 72. 
3 F. 73b; January 14, 1322. 
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to help. Our Bishop replied that indeed his constant 
journeys through the diocese had in some measure 
crippled his resources. Nevertheless there was still 
a little left, so that he did not need, he said, to take 
advantage of so kind an offer. 

With that highly political prelate, Adam de 
Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, Cobham’s relations were 
much closer. We have seen that they had been con- 
secrated side by side at Avignon, and their dioceses 
marched with each other at home. Thus there were 
often troubles and persons involving both of them in 
common difficulties. It will be seen elsewhere that 
Orleton’s vigorous efforts to cleanse the inner life of 
the riotous house of Wigmore‘! needed Cobham’s 
assistance in deporting one of the canons to St. 
Augustine’s, Bristol.2 But Orleton’s real thorn in the 
flesh was William de Irby, prior of St. Guthlac, and 
we come across this unpleasant person in Cobham’s 
register about a month before his first appearance in 
that of Orleton. For on June 9, 1323, the Bishop of 
Hereford, then at Whyteburne [Whitbourne], sent 
two letters to his brother of Worcester by the hand of 
Mag. John Rees, rector of Dorstone.? One was 
personal and stated the duty of neighbouring Bishops 
to report to each other the names of persons excom- 
municate. John Rees would tell him all about the 
grave excesses of this wandering monk of undisciplined 
brain and unbridled insolence.* The official enclosure 
appealed to an ordinance of the Council of Vienne 
which Irby had contravened by administering the 


1 Register, A. de Orleton (ed. A. F. Bannister), p. xx., etc. 

2 See p. 186. 

2 Reg., Cobham, f. 865. 

4 “ Monachi girouagi indomite ceruicis et effrenate superbie.” 
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Sacrament of the Eucharist in the church of St. 
Guthlac to Juliana Aluard, widow, of the parish of 
Cherchewythintone [Withington], he being a member 
of a religious order and having no permission so to do 
from her parish priest, and she being herself excom- 
municate. The Bishop asked Cobham to have Irby’s 
excommunication published in the monastery of 
St. Peter, Gloucester, where he was professed, and 
where he frequently resided. No doubt these letters 
were duly entered by Orleton in his register on a 
missing folio;! Cobham’s record of them enables 
us to see these details of the quarrel before the trial 
of Irby’s appeal before the court of Canterbury in 
July 1323. We need not pursue it further, nor 
describe the attack which Irby made on Orleton during 
an episcopal visitation in the church of Ross on 
St. George’s Day, 1324, for that is already printed in 
the edition of his register, but we can realise that he 
acted quickly, for im our copy the letter to Cobham 
is seen to be dated from Westbury on May 2.2 So 
far, their more official relations. But there are letters 
which come to closer quarters. It is evident that 
Cobham had hoped for more frequent intercourse with 
Orleton. 


““Penned up, as we are, you and J,” he writes, 
“in this corner of England, we long to get consolation 
from the mutual discussion of our doings, but the hope 
of it always eludes us. At least I can frequently help 
you by ordaining your clergy during your absences. 
But I want you to be kind to poor Hamo of Sand- 


1 F. 69; cf. ed. Bannister (Cantelupe Soc.), p. 255. 
2 Regisiter, Cobham, f. 95b; Register, Orleton, pp. 285-86. 
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wich ; he comes from my county; and has fallen 
into a sorry plight.” } 


The date of this is February 27, and the year 
appears to be 1320. Orleton’s reply is inserted, 
without date, immediately before the Michaelmas 
ordination of the same year; but it occupies a 
separate folio, and we can tell that the actual missive 
was more speedy in its arrival; for on March 10, 
Orleton left England for France on the mission which 
his letter describes.2 The letter 3 itself is not without 
light on the dark places of a mysterious and, perhaps, 
misjudged personality. Orleton takes up Cobham’s 
phrase, “ angulus Angliae,” and says he would indeed 
like to be there. He passes laborious days and sleepless 
nights ; he can never put off carnal cares ; he does so 
greatly long to join his brother of Worcester in mutual 
counsel and the anxious delights of the pastoral office. 
But the king will take no refusal and listen to no 
excuse. Orleton has pleaded the weariness that 
results from his lengthy period of official employment, 
the death of some dear colleagues at court, the long 
illness of others, the loss of horses, the intolerable 
burden of the expenses, the grievous strain on the 
mind. But in vain; for now he is compelled to 
accompany the king and Hugh le Despenser the elder 
and Bartholomew de Badlesmere across the seas, and 
to conduct important business at the Roman court. 
His tired retinue must be recruited with fresh members 
and even increased in size. Various critical matters 


1 Register, Cobham, f. 44. Hamo was in fact deprived of the 
rectory of Whitbourne and a canonry of Hereford; see Register, 
Orleton, p. 102; February 2, 1319. 

2 Register, A- de Orleton (ed. Bannister), i. p. xviii. 

3 Register, Cobham, f. 57. 
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of pastoral import cannot be properly arranged in the 
time or even adequately discussed with his officials. 
So all he can do is to pray the Lord to pluck ! his feet 
out of the snare ; and to implore Cobham to continue 
his help to the widowed diocese of Hereford. He is 
taking with him two of Cobham’s clerks, Mag. Thomas 
(perhaps de Sculthorpe) and Mag. John (perhaps de 
Renham), to supply the place of those of his own 
retinue who are detained elsewhere. As for poor 
Hamo of Sandwich, his distresses, says the Bishop of 
Hereford, are his own fault, but out of love for Cob- 
ham his immediate needs shall be provided for. 
Years later, when Orleton had fallen into disgrace 
with the king, Cobham was writing a news-letter to 
Fr. Vitalis, the Cardinal Bishop of Albano, from his 
place in the parliament of 1324,? and he has to refer 
to his friend’s disgrace. The king, he says, has taken 
away Orleton’s temporalities, but “‘ I hope this is done 
to frighten him rather than punish him.” ? 

The last recorded letter to Orleton is still more 
intimate, and deliberately so. ‘“ We venture,” he 
says, “to unfold to your paternity our inmost 
thoughts.” 4 And then—for the date is about Nov- 
ember 1326, and the end was not far ofi—Cobham 
details a catalogue of woes. He is at Hillingdon 
and has taken part in the episcopal deliberations, 
fostered by the Pope, to produce some arrangement 
between Edward and his queen. He evidently writes 


* The clerk has written, ‘“‘ Dominum inuocamus ne euellet pedes . . .” 
and some conscientious reader has written an “vt” over “ne,” and 
turned “ euellet ” into the subjunctive. 


2 FB. 946. 
* “Spero hoc pocius ad terrorem fieri quam ad penam.”’ 
* FB. 1165. “Audemus cum fiducia vestre paternitati intima 
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before news has come of the king’s capture on 
November 16. Isabella herself was staying in Orleton’s 
palace at Hereford,! and Cobham sends her a message, 
excusing his absence, and placing any house of his near 
which she may pass entirely at her disposal, together 
with his servants and provosts. The reasons for his 
absence were only too clear. Dropsy had come on 
him, and there were better doctors in town than in 
Worcestershire. Suits which needed his personal 
presence were pending both in the king’s court and 
in the court of Canterbury. He had upon him a vow 
to go on pilgrimage to blessed Thomas the Martyr, as 
if the ruling passion for Kent were strong almost in 
death. All the talk in London was that parliament 
would shortly be summoned thither, and to leave the 
neighbourhood with the prospect of an early return 
seemed madness to one who could scarcely sit his 
horse. The point is that our Bishop, who was no 
politician in the sense in which Orleton and Burghersh 
were politicians, is here seen sending his messages of 
politeness to the queen at the crisis of Hdward’s 
unhappy reign. 

So we pass for a moment from Orleton to Burg- 
hersh, a man whose mind was certainly not less 
absorbed in politics than Orleton’s. We have noted 
already some official dealings of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester with him in respect of the troubles of Richard 
Toky, of North Luffenham.? Burghersh is also one of 
those on whose varying fortunes Cobham comments 
when he sends English news to his friend, the Cardinal- 
Bishop of Albano, in 1324.3 The Bishop of Lincoln, he 
there reports, has been restored to the good graces of 


1 Cf. Register, A. de Orleton (Centelape ae 2 p. XXxvVi. 
2 See p. 50. hts, 
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the king, who has decreed the restitution of his 
temporalities. That is all ; and it is not unreasonable 
to assume that Cobham was glad to impart such news. 
But he was deeper in the concerns of Henry Burghersh, 
at all events at one important time in his somewhat 
remarkable career, and the interesting thing is that 
Cobham himself seems afterwards to have regretted 
his action. For in the earlier part of his register ! 
there is inserted a long letter to the venerable father, 
the Cardinal-deacon of St. 8.,2 and every personal 
name in the transcript has been carefully erased ; but 
each name has yielded up its secret to a little acid, 
and the result is that Cobham is seen to be pushing 
the claims of Burghersh for the vacant bishopric of 
A. (which may be taken not to be the first letter of 
its name). The letter is not dated, but appears to 
belong either to the end of 1319, or to the beginning 
of 1320; during January of 1320 Cobham was at the 
parliament at York,? and the letter was probably 
entered on his return. Let us first recall the facts. 
Henry Burghersh was the son of Robert, Lord Burg- 
hersh, and his mother was Bartholomew de Badles- 
mere’s sister. He was born in 1292, and at the age of 
twenty-four was prebendary of Riccall in York 
Minster. When John Sandale, Bishop of Winchester, 
died on November 2, 1319, Badlesmere endeavoured to 
secure the vacancy for his nephew, who, to do him 
justice, was then diligently studyimg canon law at 
Angers; but his age was only twenty-seven. On 
January 12, 1320, John de Dalderby, the saintly 
Bishop of Lincoln, passed to his rest ; Cobham knew 
1 FB, 430. * Name not known. * CE. £. 198 
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his merits, and had recently been in correspondence 
with him.! The news of his death would soon reach 
York, and our letter was no doubt written there in the 
latter part of the month. Cobham owns the obliga- 
tions he is under to the cardinal and to the Pope for 
their goodness to him, and proceeds to detail the merits 
and claims of Henry de Burghersh in respect of the 
see of A., which is clearly Lincoln. He is, he says, 
a noble and discreet man, a “ master,” a canon of 
York, distinguished by high birth, maturity of growth, 
and skill in letters. For fifteen years he has been a 
diligent student in various universities, and has culled 
the flowers and fruits of learning in them all. Cobham 
admits that this praise may be suspect, because he is 
united with Burghersh by blood relationship and 
sincere affection; but he is more concerned for the 
cardinal to know of other relatives of Burghersh in 
higher station. His protégé, he says, is nephew of 
Bartholomew de Badlesmere, the king’s steward, the 
very “eye” of king and realm, whom it is absurd to 
try to praise, and son of the Lord Robert de Burghersh, 
once constable of Dover Castle and warden of the 
Cinque Ports, a very strenuous public servant in his 
time. The king, Cobham adds, has sent his urgent 
request to the Pope that this appointment may be 
made”; and when the see of W[inchester] was vacant 
last year, and the Lord B. [de Badlesmere] asked that 
his nephew might have it, the Pope promised to 
“ provide” him to the next available bishopric. 
“ Altissimus vos conseruet ’’—so the letter concludes 
—“‘incolumem et stabilem in templo suo columpnam 
per tempora diuturna;” but it cannot be proved 
that he is writing to a Colonna. 
1 F, 40. 2 See Rymer, Foedera, ad loc. 
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The Bishop adds that friends have urged him to 
write; and he clearly had a high regard for Henry 
Burghersh. There are signs! of considerable com- 
munication between the Cobhams and the Burghershes. 
It may also be admitted that Burghersh, apart from 
his engrossment in political intrigue, turned out to be 
a by no means negligent diocesan. But here on the 
whole was an unworthy effort to procure high place 
in the Church for a man under thirty.2 Badlesmere, 
his uncle, was already at Avignon plotting and 
bribing. The king a few weeks later was sending 
Orleton thither to push the election, and we have seen 
how the Bishop of Hereford lamented the necessity for 
the journey. Before the appomtment was effected, 
two canonical elections by the chapter of Lincoln 
would be set aside, and Cobham himself knew what it 
was to be thus rejected on the hollow pretence of a 
papal provision. Perhaps it was a sense of regret and 
repentance that made him scratch out all the names 
from his copy of the letter. 

Finally, there was a Bishop with whom Cobham’s 
relations were of the most sacred kind. Roger de 
Northburgh’s career as a king’s clerk, keeper of the 
privy seal, and keeper of the wardrobe, has been 
described by Professor Tout;3 evidently he was far 
more immersed in curialist affairs than Cobham would 
have thought it good for a clerk to be, and his tale of 
pluralities, before he became a bishop, was very long, 
including the prebend of the cathedral at Hereford, in 


1 Cf. Collect. Topograph. et Genealog., vii. p. 337. 

* Cobham makes no reference to Burghersh’s age, unless it be when 
he praises his “‘ vite maturitas.”” 

3 Medieval Administrative History, ii. 286, fi; cf. Conway Davies, 
Baromal Opposition to Kdward I1., p. 224, ete. 
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which he succeeded Cobham.!_ But when, in 1322, he 
was provided to the see of Coventry and Lichfield 
after the considerable vacancy which began with the 
death of Walter de Langton, it was upon Thomas de 
Cobham that there fell the task of consecrating him 
to the episcopate, apparently by Northburgh’s own 
choice. For John XXII. wrote to him from Avignon 2 
on April 20, 1322, saying that there were two reasons 
why he was willing to spare the new Bishop the journey 
to the south for consecration and the oath of fidelity : 
one was the trouble and expense, the other was that 
the king needed him at his side. Therefore he might 
obtain the consecrating services of any archbishop or 
bishop in communion with the apostolic see. The rite 
took place, as Cobham reports to the Pope,? at the 
Premonstratensian Abbey of Hales (Owen), and Cob- 
ham was joined in it by John Halton, Bishop of 
Carlisle, David ap Blethyn, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Peter [ot Bononia], Bishop of Corbavia, a suffragan 
active in the diocese of London and elsewhere,+ John 
Wishart, Bishop of Glasgow, and Robert le Petit, 
Bishop of Clonfert, whom Cobham occasionally 
employed as suffragan. After Cobham had celebrated 
the consecration Mass, the new Bishop took his oath of 
fidelity to the apostolic see at the high altar, in the 
presence of a great congregation, laying his hands upon 
the holy Gospels. The date was June 27, the Sunday 
after St. John Baptist Day, 1322, and Cobham sent 
oft his report to the Pope by special messenger on the 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. If., Vol. I1., p. 639. 

2 B77. 

8 BY. 77, 7b. 

4 Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Anglican (ed. 1897), p. 195; cf. C. L. Kingsford, 
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in the choir of the Grey Friars’ church, January 1331. 
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following day from “ Hertelbury near the said mona- 
stery.” He sealed it with his seal, and the new 
Bishop added his. Roger de Northburgh does not 
concern us otherwise, though his episcopate lasted for 
seven and thirty years. But perhaps there were good 
souls at Lichfield who wished that it might have been 
less prolonged, whereas Cobham’s was all too brief. 


CHAPTER Iil 
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Iterum reuerende subditos vestros ad nos propter ordines accedentes 
admisimus fauorabiliter.—CoBHaM TO ORLETON, f, 446. 
ip is natural to watch a bishop of six centuries ago 

with special observance and interest as he goes about 
his characteristic work of laying hands on those who 
are to be the clergy of the future. For this purpose 
it is not necessary, though it might be instructive, to 
compare his method and his results with those of other 
diocesans of his day ; but it will suffice to take him as 
we find him. So taken, Cobham has no dishonourable 
record to show. 

On his return home he was not able to get quickly 
to work in the diocese. While he was detained in 
town, he did indeed hold a small ordination “ in 
_ capella sua in suburbio London’,’”’! but the men thus 
admitted, three to the diaconate and four to the 
priesthood, to whom he at once issued letters testi- 
monial as to their admission, were not concerned with 
his own diocese ; six of them belonged to Norwich and 
one to Ely. 

But from the time when he arrived in these parts 
no one could complain of his diligence in this respect. 
His first ordination here took place on March 24, 1319, 
and his last on June 6, 1327, and during that time he 

1 Register, f, 12. 
71 
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held thirty-six ordinations himself and issued his 
commission for other two. 

A word first as to the place of these services. It 
was settled largely by the situation of the manor which 
he was occupying at the moment. Take the first 
ordination already referred to. Leaving London 
about March 11, 1319, he spent a week or so at his 
house at Hillingdon, and then pushed on towards his 
diocese. The manor to which he could thus come 
most speedily was Bredon, and it was natural to 
arrange that his first ordination within the diocese 
should take place in the great abbey church of Tewkes- 
bury.! It will thus be guessed that he was by no 
means to be relied upon to ordain in his cathedral, 
and indeed only one of these six and thirty ordinations 
was held there, and his only other ordination in the 
see-city was at St. Nicholas. Between sojourning at 
Fladbury and at Kempsey ? he made one of his rare 
visits to the mother church, and there laid hands on 
167 candidates.? It follows that the most frequent 
scene of the conferring of orders was Hartlebury 
Castle, where his habit was to abide as much as he 
could. Sixteen of the thirty-six services were held 
here. At several of these the numbers were quite 
small.4 But it was not always so. For instance, on 
February 18, 1326,5 there were twelve acolytes, nine 
subdeacons, twenty-seven deacons, and twenty-six 
priests, and, as the chapel was certainly no larger then 
than now, it is impossible to think how the solemn 
service was performed, unless it were by some plan of 
relays. Indeed, his final ordination in the chapel 
(June 6, 1827) was much larger, there being 114 


1 Register, fi. 47, 48. 2 FF. 200. 3 FF. 58. 
4 Cf. ff. 72, 73, 75, 75b, 85, 856, 86, 100, 116, 1190. 
5 Ff. 109. 6 Bf. 1216, 122. 
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candidates in all; but by that time he had long been 
a martyr to dropsy, and could not face the fatigue of 
an ordination anywhere else than in the home which 
he loved most. But in earlier days, when he could 
move more freely and found his Embertides crowded 
with candidates, he would choose one of the large 
churches of the neighbourhood. Thus he ordained 
nearly 250 at Bromsgrove on June 2, 1319,! 163 at 
St. Mary, Kidderminster, in Advent 1321,? and no 
fewer than 335 at Ombersley, in Advent 1322,3 which 
must indeed have been a crowded and lengthy rite. 
For the rest he confined himself to the chapels of his 
various manors in the diocese and in London, perhaps 
with an occasional excursus to the parish church of 
Stratford-on-Avon * from his manor of Hampton. 
Being himself so diligent in this vital part of his 
work, the Bishop rouses our curiosity when on two 
occasions out of thirty-six he is found delegating his 
functions to another. On June 5, 1322.5 and on 
December 17, 1323,6 ordinations were held for him 
by Robert le Petit, Bishop of Clonfert,7 who was not 
his suffragan in any sense that we should attach to 
the term to-day, for the register makes no reference 
to him apart from these two occasions, save that he 
joined the Bishop at the consecration of Northburgh 
to the see of Coventry and Lichfield. The reason in 
the first case is not apparent, for f. 28b of the register 
ends with an entry bearing date Hartlebury, May 23, 
while the next folio, numbered 30, begins at Blockley 
on August 2. But we know from f. 76 that on the 


1 F, 49 2 FE. 70-72. 3 Ff. 816-840. 
4 F. 486. 5 F. 76. 6 FB. 93. 
7 Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum (ed. 1897), p. 208. 
® F. 770, in the choir of the Premonstratensian church of Hales. 
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day before Trinity Sunday, 1322 (the ordinations were 
always held on a Saturday), the Bishop issued from 
Hartlebury a commission to his Irish brother which 
did no more than authorise him to lay hands on fit 
persons, whether they belonged to the diocese or could 
show letters dimissory from other bishops. The com- 
mission had reference only to that particular day, and 
the Bishop of Clonfert was requested to report the 
names of the candidates to the diocesan forthwith ; 
which, indeed, he did. The service was held in the 
conventual church of Winchcombe on Saturday, 
June 5, there being 102 candidates; and Cobham 
promptly received a statement of the names, which 
was despatched from the monastery of Hailes on the 
Sunday. The second occasion (Advent 1323), when 
the same Bishop came to his aid, was clearly due to 
Cobham’s ill-health ; he was suffering from ulceration ! 
and other ills, from which he never fully recovered. 
Again a licence was issued for the purpose,? though its 
terms are not recorded; and again the Irish Bishop 
sent in his list of candidates. But it is the least 
satisfying list in the register, giving no details as to 
the qualifications of the candidates, and being alto- 
gether a rather careless production ; so much so that 
the clerk who copied it out felt obliged to caution the 
reader as to inaccuracies.3 This time the appointed 
place was the parish church of Cropthorne, which 
to-day has accommodation for 180 worshippers, but 
m which at that time Bishop le Petit managed to 
ordain 234 men, of whom eighty-one were admitted 
to the order of acolytes. 


1 Ff. 870, 88. 2 ¥. 93. 


> “Caue quod-in istis ordinibus plurima nomina villarum male 
scribuntur.” 
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There is but one other note to add with regard to 
the powers of this “ suffragan’; namely, that it was 
not competent for any man who might have been 
ordained in the diocese to go to him at Winchcombe 
or at Cropthorne, or wherever the venue might be, 
and demand to be promoted to some higher grade in 
the ministry, unless with the express authorisation of 
the diocesan. This is clear from a form of dispen- 
sation entered in the register ! during the last year of 
Cobham’s life. The recipient is not named; but his 
offence was that he bad heard that a certain bishop 
was ordaining at Gloucester by commission from the 
Bishop of Worcester, though no such ordination is on 
record, unless there is a mistake for Winchcombe ; 
and he had presented himself to this bishop (perhaps 
Robert le Petit) on the assumption that Cobham’s 
commission entitled him to ordain generally without 
letters dimissory ; and the clerk in question had long 
ministered in the orders thus unwarrantably received. 
The Bishop of Worcester realises that the man has 
acted ‘“‘ per simplicitatem et iuris ignoranciam,” and 
readily absolves him; but the incident throws light 
on the limited and momentary functions of the 
“ suffragan.” 

The ordination lists as a whole are of course full of 
interest, though the care to give sufficient information 
with each entry varies with the clerks whose duty it 
was to copy the lists into the book, or with the chan- 
cellors who compiled them in the first instance. 

Reference has already been made to the large 
numbers ordained, and this is a common feature of the 
episcopal records of the period. It will be sufficient 
here to say that during his brief episcopate Cobham 

1 F, 1210. 
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and his Irish brother received about 2500 men into 
four of the orders of the ministry.! It is true that 
many of these men are common to several ordination 
lists ; but even so the Bishop must have admitted at 
least 1500 men to the English ministry of his time. 
To these must be added the number to whom he 
granted letters dimissory for their ordination by other 
bishops. 

It is, of course, well known that of this large 
company a great many had no intention to make full 
proof of the spiritual office which they had received, 
being more concerned with the benefit of clergy than 
with the grace of orders. Nevertheless, the Church 
could not contemplate such multitudes of ministerial 
recruits—and the rate was much the same in the 
sixteen other dioceses of England, several of them 
much larger than Worcester—without a shiver of 
anxiety to think what would become of them in the 
matter of a livelihood. This fear particularly affected 
the ordaining bishop, who by laying his hands upon 
them seemed to shoulder a responsibility for the 
employment and maintenance of each one. There- 
fore, the chief requisite was to satisfy himself that 
they had a “ titulus sufficiens” ; and this title must 
be such as to assure him that they had reasonable 
hope of supporting themselves and would not here- 
after come to him with the reproach that he had 
ordained them and must needs provide them with a 
maintenance. 

This, then, is the main item of information entered 
with regard to every ordinand, and the insistence on 
it differentiates the candidates at once into three 


1 The actual numbers seem to be: 415 acolytes ; 680 subdeacons ; 
717 deacons; 741 priests. Total, 2553. See Appendix I. p. 253. 
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classes. First of all, there are the monks and friars, 
for whom, as I make out, the Bishop performed 296 
acts of ordination ; and it must be remembered that 
religious did not come back to him for further ordi- 
nation as systematically as the clerks of the diocese, 
so that comparatively few of these names are recurrent 
in the lists. Roughly it means that the “ fratres ”’ 
accounted for between an eighth and a ninth part of 
the whole. In too many instances a statement of 
their status in religion is lacking, but we can trace 
over 150 to their spiritual homes! somewhere within 
the confines of the diocese. Sometimes it seems as if 
an ordination was being held largely to meet their 
needs ; for instance, at Kempsey on April 7, 1319,? 
the Bishop laid hands on seventeen men, of whom 
eleven were religious, while none of the rest were 
beneficed in the diocese. But the immediate point 
for us is that the Bishop would feel no anxiety as to 
their future ; they could not be placed in benefices, 
even if he had vacancies to offer to them. As long as 
they remained in religion—and apostasy was rare 
enough—the house in which they were professed would 
provide for their needs. 

And as to a second class, he need have equally little 
hesitation—those, namely, whom he ordained to the 
title of some benefice which they had already received. 
Indeed, one of the lists 3 has a separate heading among 


1 The orders or houses and the numbers of men ordained are as 
follows: Franciscans, 31 ; Dominicans, 12; Augustinians, 8; Cistercian, 
1; Carmelites, 2; Worcester Priory, 18; Bordesley, 11; St. Mark, 
Bristol, 2; Cirencester, canon, 1 ; Coventry, Benedictine, 2; Gloucester, 
St. Peter, 9; Hailes,6; Kingswood, 5; Lanthony, canons, 2; Lechlade, 
St. John, 2; Greater Malvern, 5; Lesser Malvern, 2; Pershore, 10; 
Studley, canons, 4; Tewkesbury, 10; St. Sepulchre, Warwick, 2; 
Winchcombe, 11. Total, 156: 

2 FB. 480. 3 PF. 122, 
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the deacons for “ beneficiati et religiosi,” as if they 
could be classed together in this comforting respect. 
But these beneficed men were a very small element in 
the Bishop’s Embertides. It may be reckoned that 
111 of his acts of ordination were concerned with them ; 
or, to put it in another way, we may say that out of 
the 318 men whom he instituted to benefices some 
thirty-seven afterwards came to him for ordination, 
an appreciable number being not yet acolytes. Never- 
theless, such as they were, they could look ahead and 
feel safe about their future. 

The men who came to him with letters dimissory 
need not detain us. Not that their numbers were 
negligible, for there were 145 acts of ordination for 
them, or considerably more than for the beneficed 
clergy of the diocese. But the fact is, I suppose, that 
Bishop Cobham’s steady application to his own sphere 
and his regular devotion of the Ember seasons to their 
rightful uses made him a ready target for bishops who 
needed help in this respect. Some of their lordships 
were in perpetual political agitation at Court, such as 
Adam de Orleton, Bishop of Hereford. “ My reverend 
brother,” Cobham writes to him in 1319, with a gentle 
hint, “‘ I have received kindly those men of yours who 
came to me for ordination during your absence, and 
I am and shall be ready to do anything that tends to 
your credit.” 1 Large parts of the great diocese of 
Lincoln, which stretched down to the Thames, were 
within much easier reach of Worcestershire than of 
Lincoln, and not a few of the letters dimissory came 
from that diocese. Also there was a lengthy vacancy 
in the neighbouring see of Coventry and Lichfield, 


1 Ff. 445. 
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Walter de Langton dying on November 9, 1321, and 
Roger de Northburgh not being consecrated till 
June 27, 1322,! and first the Archbishop, and later 
Philip de Turville, the guardian of the spiritualities 
during the vacancy, naturally sent several candidates 
to Hartlebury during the autumn of 1321 and the 
early months of 1322.2 It is curious to find the abbot 
of Evesham issuing letters dimissory for the ordination 
of two Worcestershire clerks, as if he were himself a 
diocesan. 

But the great proportion of the men who passed 
through the Bishop’s hands had no such security in 
the present as these others. Many of them, perhaps, 
did not feel any anxiety. They were going to be 
ordained, but the pastoral and evangelistic implica- 
tions of their ministry did not trouble them. Yet it 
would be absurd to doubt that there were also many 
who hoped that orders would give them a fair chance 
of serving the Kingdom of God, and they were willing 
to take the risk of being reasonably maintamed. But 
the bishops for their part could not afford to take the 
risk of finding themselves called upon to provide such 
men with maintenance till a suitable benefice should 
appear. Hence arose the rule of making ordination 
in these cases depend on a man offering proof that a 
subsistence was assured to him in one of two forms. 
Hither he must have sufficient money of his own, or 
he must produce an affidavit that a responsible cor- 
poration or a substantial individual will guarantee a 
subsistence for him. The Bishop—lI speak generically, 
but Cobham is a particular instance of it—is poor and 
already overburdened with responsibility. How could 


1 Stubbs, Registrum Sac. Angl., pp. 68, 72. 
2 Register, ff. 73, '75, 75b. 
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he hope to maintain these multitudes of expectant 
but as yet esurient clerks ? 

Let there be no mistake as to the multitudes. It 
is unfortunate that some of these lists are carelessly 
compiled ; for instance, Bishop le Petit’s at Crop- 
thorne,! where eighty-one acolytes, fifty-three sub- 
deacons, forty-seven deacons, and fifty-three priests 
are entered without any details; if they were not, 
the number would be greatly swelled. But, even so, 
Bishop Cobham in his brief period performed some 
960 acts of ordination for men whose qualification is 
described as “‘ ad titulum patrimonii.” 2 The question 
of the guarantee about patrimony was thus a serious 
one. The Bishop must be credibly informed that the 
applicant for orders is possessed by inheritance or 
otherwise of a certain sum of money. It is interesting 
to come occasionally upon a careful clerk who notes 
the figures of the patrimony against a candidate’s 
name; for instance, the Bromsgrove list ? shows that 
the patrimony of twenty-one out of ninety-five sub- 
deacons was forty shillings ; of two, thirty shillings ; 
and of one, ten shillings. The largest sum recorded 
in this connection is fifty shillmgs; and even that 
amount, making every allowance for the change in 
the value of money, does not appear to us to-day to 
present much assurance that a man could subsist 
upon it until such time as he could return to the 
Bishop for his next step in the ministry, accompanied 
by yet another certificate that he had a competence. 
But the Bishop, who himself lived on very little, 

1 December 17, 1323; f£. 93. 

? The full formula, generally abbreviated, may be taken to have 
run thus: “ad titulum patrimonii quem uerum esse docuit (or 


‘ probauit ’) et de quo se contentum esse iurauit.” 
3 June 2, 1319; £. 49. 
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believed them, and they went away from their visit 
to him to pursue unspecified tasks. 

There was a second and very small section of these 
unemployed clerks, who, not having, presumably, any 
resources of their own, brought a certificate from some 
individual that he would be at charges with them, and 
would be bound to that effect. Here is a subdeacon 
ordained “ad titulum obligacionis Magistri Benedicti 
de Pastone”!; another, “ex titulo donacionis J. 
de Peto,” 2 in which case the necessary sum is pro- 
vided beforehand ; another, “ad instanciam domini 
Johannis Breuel ? precentoris Wygorniensis,” who, we 
may suppose, accepts responsibility for him ; another 
comes with a recommendation (“ presentacio’’) from 
Adam de Herwyntone, who is clearly regarded by the 
Bishop as a substantial man 4; while another can see 
still further ahead, for he is admitted “ad titulum 
annue pensionis ls. sibi concesse per Iwanum de 
Bratfortone.” 5 Even the Bishop himself at times 
found it necessary to be bound thus to provide for a 
clerk. Among the miscellaneous documents at the 

1, 47. Benedict de Pastone, papal chaplain, Bishop Reynolds’ 
official and vicar-general, rector of Blockley, and canon of Exeter and 
of St. John, Beverley, died 1330 (cf. Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Lett. ii. p. 152). 

2 ff. 476. John de Peyto, conservator of the peace and of the 
Statute of Winchester for Co. Warwick (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Hid. IT., Vol. TI1., 
pp. 185, 373, 462) ; commissioner for Co. Worcester (Vol. V., pp. 69, 
138). 

3 F. 486. J.e. John of St. Briavel, Liber Albus, f. 83, etc. 

4 Ff. 50. And he was so. He was frequently a commissioner of 
the peace, and of oyer and terminer (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. IIT, 
passim) ; keeper of the rolls before the justices of the bench (Vol. IV., 
p. 133); chief baron of the exchequer, Dublin, 1323 (p. 331) ; rector of 
Powyke, 1309 (Register, Reynolds, f. 9b); prebendary of Moreton in 
Hereford Cathedral, 1319 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 32) ; treasurer 
of Irish exchequer (Tout, Place of Hd. II., p. 389); was commissioned 
by Bishop Adam de Orleton to confer benefices in his absence, 1327 


(Register, Orleton, f. 105). See below p. 221. 
Earls 
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end of the register is an “ inspeximus ” ! of the prior 
and convent, giving their approval to a deed dated at 
Henbury in the Saltmarsh, September 22, 1324, by 
which the Bishop bound himself to pay 100 shillings 
yearly out of his Stratford-on-Avon rents to Mag. 
William de Peyto, while he remained a clerk and until 
he should be appointed to a sufficient benefice. I 
cannot identify him in the ordination lists of the year 
in question, nor was he nominated to a benefice in 
the diocese before the Bishop’s death; but the deed 
may be taken as a specimen of such undertakings ; 
and it had this advantage, that, being the Bishop’s, 
it was not open to suspicion.2 For sometimes these 
titles of patrimony were by no means sound. Bishop 
Cobham himself had to deal with a priest who came to 
him (probably after being found out) with a confession 
that, not having himself a sufficient title, he had 
resorted to a friend and had obtained from him a 
grant—on parchment—of a parcel of land, “ cuius 
tamen possessionem,’ as the Bishop says to him, 
“ nullatenus habuisti.” On that title he received all 
the orders of the sacred ministry and had officiated 
therein for a considerable time. Now he needed 
absolution for his fault, though the Bishop believed 
that he had acted in ignorance ; so he gave him letters 
with which he could meet his gainsayers.3 

There remains a method of bemg guaranteed to a 
bishop im tespect of livelihood, which was in great 
vogue, though not so frequent as a similar affirmation 


1 F. 1250; cf. J. M. Wilson, Liber Albus (W.H.S.) 1049, but this 
William de Peyto is clearly distinct from the Worcester monk of the 
same name (ibid. p. 100). 

2 The dean of Wells kindly warns me that this may well be merely 
a case of rewarding a man who had done the Bishop legal or other 
service, as the prior of Bath did for Jocelin, afterwards (1206) the great 
Bishop of that diocese 

3 F. 12106. 
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about personal patrimony. It took the form of being 
put forward by a religious house—whether convent 
or hospital or order. Rather less than 400 of our 
Bishop’s ordinands came to him at various times 
stating their qualification to be “ad titulum domus 
de A,” or “ad titulum prioris et conuentus de B.” 
We can realise what the house undertook in such a 
case by referring to a sealed letter addressed to the 
Bishop on June 2, 1321, by William, abbot of Malmes- 
bury,! on behalf of one Andrew de Schiptone, an 
acolyte of Worcester diocese, whom the abbot asks 
his lordship to ordain to the other orders, certifying 
him to be of good and upright conversation. As to 
his future the monastery will provide, and will save 
the Bishop harmless.?_ About which we find a rather 
significant set of circumstances. For the abbot’s 
letter, as we saw, is dated June 2, 1321, and speaks of 
their protégé as an acolyte. In actual fact the Bishop 
had admitted him to the subdiaconate at Bishop’s 
Cleeve in his chapel there on September 19, 1320,3 
and the entry against the name is “ ad titulum abbatis 
de Malmesbury.’ Perhaps on that occasion the young 
man was admitted on his own statement that the abbot 
of Malmesbury was behind him, but was told that he 
must have documentary proof when next he came. 
Evidently he returned as the “lator presencium ” of 
the sealed letter, in readiness, as he supposed, for the 
Trinity ordination ; for Easter fell late in 1321, and 
the date, June 2, would have been in ample time ; but 
for some reason 1321 was the only year in Cobham’s 


1B, 66. 
2 “ Onus vero ipsius prouisionis seu promocionis in nos et succes- 


sores nostros totaliter suscipimus vos et vestros successores in hac 
parte indempnes conseruare promittentes. In cuius rei, etc.” 
3 ¥. 560 
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episcopate during which he contented himself with a 
single ordination, and I suspected some omissions in 
the register till I found that Andrew de Schiptone was 
ordained deacon at Kidderminster on December 19 in 
that year.! This time the entry is “ad presenta- 
cionem domus Malmesbury.” 

And now a word as to the religious communities 
which thus undertook to provide for these men, apart, 
of course, from the few cases where the men had 
secured papal provisions compelling the communities 
so to do. Practically all the great monasteries of the 
diocese are on the list, which comprises forty-eight 
houses altogether from several counties. But the 
number of men helped is not in proportion to the size 
of the house. Hvesham, Bordesley, Lanthony, St. 
Peter Gloucester, Hailes, Worcester, are content to 
guarantee two or three men each. Lesser Malvern 
rises to seven, where Greater Malvern has but one. 
Godstow (19); Thelesford (14); Oseney and St. 
Sepulchre, Warwick (9); and Eynsham (8), show a 
rather larger activity. But the main burden of the 
responsibility was accepted by four societies—the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem in England (40); the 
priory of St. John Baptist, Lechlade (58) ; the mon- 
astery of Bruerne, in the diocese of Lincoln (62) ; and 
the hospital of St. Bartholomew, Gloucester (86). 
Some of these were doubtless rich enough to make 
good their promise, but I can get no information lead- 
img me to believe this in the case of the last-named, 
nor can I get light on the question how it became part 
of this hospital’s activities to concern itself with a 
provision for so many clerks. 


1 F. 716 ; for his priesthood see £. 79b. 
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One further problem about these ordinations will 
not be suppressed. Was there any systematic effort 
to prove all these applicants spiritually and intel- 
lectually 2? Or did they come to the Bishop with 
their letters of presentation, expecting to be ordained 
without more ado? It would seem as if one man did, 
if we are to judge from the following record : } 


Septimo die marcii, videlicet die veneris in vigilia 
sabbati quo cantatur offictum Sicientes, Anno domini 
M°CCC°X XV [1326] Indiccione nona comparuit Henri- 
cus de Cokam rector ecclesie de Bartone Wygorniensis 
dioceseos subdiaconus et petiit ngressum ad dominum 
episcopum, qui tunc erat in camera manerii sui de 
Hertelebury, vt eum requirere posset quod eum pro- 
mouere vellet die Sabbati tune sequentis ad ordinem 
diaconatus ; et Magister Johannes de Renham cancella- 
rius dicti domini episcopi et Willelmus Pelrin Janitor 
elusdem domini episcopi ipsi Henrico tale dederunt 
responsum quod ad dominum episcopum ingressum 
habere non poterat, et quod episcopus propter grauem 
infirmitatem qua detinebatur ordines celebrare non 
potuit nec voluit vilo modo. 


Whereupon other members of the retinue were 
brought in as witnesses, including Magister John de 
Barneby, the registrar, and before them Henry de 
Cokam made his formal protestation : ‘‘ cum per eum 
non stet quin ordinem suscipiat et alia faciat que 
incumbunt.” Here, then, clearly is a man who 
expects Bishop Cobham to be holding an ordination 
on the Saturday before Passion Sunday (as indeed he 
frequently did), and who supposes that all that was 
required was that he should ride over from Barton- 
on-the-Heath, near Moreton-in-Marsh, on the Friday, 


FB 110, 
G 
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to be duly ordained on the Saturday. He is heard of 
no more in this register, and we may presume that, 
with his “ protestacio”” properly engrossed, he pro- 
ceeded to search for some bishop whom bodilyinfirmity 
had not bereft of the power and the will to hold an 
ordination. 

But we are not left to conclude that no care at all 
was taken to test the capacity of the candidates. The 
Bishop had a great regard for his chancellor, John de 
Renham, upon whom devolved the responsibility of 
examining the men, and some kind of examination is 
implied by the number of entries against the names to 
the effect that a man needs further study before he 
comes up again; such as “ et stet per annum,”! or 
“ et stabit per biennium,” 2 or with more particularity, 
“et stabit per annum in scolis grammaticalibus.” 3 
The last was one of four cases among 103 subdeacons 
ordained by the Bishop at Ombersley, and the number 
thus adjudged to have done but poorly in the exami- 
nation is in itself a fair presumption that a certam 
proportion of the candidates had been rejected 
altogether. 

What a spectacle the familiar road must have 
afforded on that Saturday in Advent 1322, when the 
Bishop and his retinue and the 335 candidates tra- 
versed the five miles from Hartlebury to Ombersley ; 
for all the preliminary business would be transacted 
at the castle and not in the village. A Franciscan 
friar from Worcester ; a chantry chaplain from Elmley 
Castle ; a Warwickshire Lucy, lately appointed to a 
benefice in the diocese of St. Davids, and perhaps 
doubting whether he must needs go and prove it; the 
rector of Otteham (Otham, near Maidstone), one 

1 F, 1200, 2 F 97, 3 F, 820. 
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William de la Leghe, perhaps some Kentish connection 
of the Bishop of Worcester,! with letters dimissory 
from his grace of Canterbury ; and with them unbene- 
ficed clerks from all parts of the diocese—Bretforton, 
Pershore, Staunton, Besford, Cleeve, Spetchley, Ink- 
berrow, Aston Cantlow, Charlcote. Such were the 
hundred who hoped to be admitted at their journey’s 
end to the order of acolyte. The subdeacons of the 
day were not less miscellaneous. A quaternion of Grey 
Friars, an Augustinian, two monks of Little Malvern, 
the rector of Thorlestone (Thurleston) in Devon; the 
rector of Sonningwell, at that time in the diocese of 
Sarum; a Cirencester man, safe in the thought that 
he has in his pouch a provision on the house of Little 
Malvern ; a tailor’s son, Geoffrey Cissor, from Down- 
Ampney; and a Northleach man, who has somehow 
secured the protection of the house of Anglesey in the 
Isle of Ely. And then the candidates for the dia- 
conate. Benedictines from Worcester and Gloucester 
and Great Malvern, a Premonstratensian from Hales, 
and incumbents from Yorkshire, and Devon, and the 
diocese of Lincoln, mixed with the Bishop’s own 
“ subditi,’’ while some Gloucester monks headed the 
priests, and the last of the sixty ready for the priest- 
hood was a Carmelite friar. It must have been a great 
day in Ombersley, and such a crowd in the by no 
means spacious church. A bishop of the same see, 
though of a much smaller area, can scarcely suppress 
a sigh of envy when he reflects that being now in the 
fifth year of his consecration he has so far admitted 
sixteen men to holy orders. 


1 See p. 6. 


CHAPTER IV 


INSTITUTIONS TO BENEFICES 


An aliqui sint Rectores vel vicarii plura beneficia cum cura animarum 
habentes sine dispensacione.—F’. 1260. 


T will be assumed that a large fraction of an 
episcopal register of the fourteenth century is de- 
voted to the admission and institution by the bishop of 
clerks to benefices. In that of Bishop Cobham every 
surviving folio up to 36b contains such entries. The 
central portion of the volume is devoted to ordinations 
and other matters. But the recording of these institu- 
tions is resumed at f. 100, and they are to be found on 
each remaining folio up to 124. In other words, from 
first to last this was a large part of his routine. He 
began it in London in November 1317,! sixteen months 
before he started his residence in the diocese, and his 
last institution took place at Hartlebury on August 17, 
1327,2 ten days before his death. 

Now, it is clear that the register in this respect is 
by no means complete. We need go no farther than 
the entry last named to realise it; for it records the 
collation, admission and institution of Mag. Nicholas 
de Cobeham, probably a relation, to the rectory of 
Bishop’s Cleeve, the benefice being vacant by the 
death of Mag. John de Wynchelsey *; whereas the only 


1 Register, £. 16. 2 FB. 124. 3 See p. 242. 
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occupant recognised by the register is another un- 
doubted kinsman, Robert de Valoignes, who had been 
instituted on the presentation of the Crown (no doubt 
at the Bishop’s instigation) on August 25, 1320,! the 
benefice having fallen vacant by exchange with the 
precentorship of York. Again, at Michaelmas, 1325, 
the Bishop gave leave to Nicholas de Marleberghe, 
rector of Woodchester, to study at some university 
for a year,2 having ordained him as rector to 
the subdiaconate at Michaelmas 1322,3 whereas the 
register leaves us to suppose that David de Lacoke was 
still in possession of this benefice. But the wonder 
is that the discrepancies are not more numerous. 
Suppose, for instance, that the king, as often happened, 
sends the Bishop a summons to proceed to distant 
parts on state affairs; the Bishop issues a commis- 
sion® to his trusted officials to act for him in his 
absence. ‘Take the case of his northern ambassage in 
the early part of 1321. Before he left Hartlebury he 
divided to his chief functionaries the portion of 
responsibility that fell to them. John de Bradewas 
was to receive and act upon the royal briefs that might 
arrive during his absence, and Nicholas de Gore was 
to admit and institute clerks and issue mandates for 
their induction to benefices.6 The Bishop was back 
in Hartlebury at the beginning of May, and it is 
impossible to suppose that the institution by the 
Bishop at Northallerton of a priest to the cure of 
Belbroughton was the only function of the kind which 


1.22; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, Lotte pp. 352, 515, see Ey 9-12 
2aH! 107. 3 FB. 890. set es Is 
5 The number of such commissions is small by comparison with 
oo s. 
6 FF. 24. 
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occurred during that period. The commissary pro- 
bably kept his own record; but it has not survived. 
The original numbering of the folios, and an apparent 
period of inaction in each case, lead us to suppose that 
folios 29 and 32 are lost, and with them a number of 
institutions, licences to study, letters dimissory, and 
the like. 

Nevertheless, this part of the register sheds some 
not uninteresting light on the pastoral conditions of 
the time. The diocese as then constituted consisted 
of nineteen deaneries, seven in Worcestershire, two in 
Warwickshire, and ten in Gloucestershire. The lists 
of benefices in the “ Taxatio” are not easy to 
enumerate, but I make out that the total is just under 
400, which includes chapelries and also some prebends. 
During Bishop Cobham’s ten years there were 318 
institutions, which seems a very large number when 
placed beside the total of benefices. 

And, of course, such a figure is only possible because 
of the great speed with which benefices were vacated 
and filled, and vacated again to be filled again. At 
least forty-eight of the benefices to which Cobham 
instituted were voided again during his short time, 
and eight of them were voided twice over. A few 
cases will show how lightly men went in and out of 
these cures of souls. When he came to the diocese, 
the Bishop found the rectory of Naunton-Beauchamp 
in the possession of Simon de Arnyngworthe, but on 
May 18, 1320, this Simon and another, Simon de 
Evesham, rector of Stow St. Edward’s, or Stow-on 
the-Wold, appeared before him at Fladbury and 
exchanged their benefices! ; so Naunton-Beauchamp 


1 F, 200. 
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received another rector. But on November 9, less 
than six months later, Simon de Evesham resigned, 
having doubtless obtained a more desirable cure ; and 
by November 14, Mag. James de Boys! had reached 
the Bishop’s mansion in London with William de la 
Zouche’s presentation of him to Naunton-Beauchamp, 
and was there instituted. We may assume that 
James de Boys lasted four years, though he is not 
mentioned again; but on February 23, 1325,? there 
is a fresh institution to Naunton-Beauchamp, and 
there is another patron, for the king presented 
Edmund de Lenche, and did so “ racione custodie terre 
et heredis domini Gwydonis de Bello Campo” (Earl 
of Warwick). Kdmund de Lenche departed this life 
on the Friday before the feast of the Purification, 
1326,3 and on February 24 the same royal patron 
presented John de Gynewelle, the fifth rector with 
whom Cobham had been concerned in six years—an 
extreme case, perhaps, but representative of what was 
going on elsewhere. 

Thus, before Cobham had reached Worcestershire 
at all, it fell to him by lapse of time to nominate to the 
neighbouring cure of Broughton Hacket, and he sent 
a commission on January 19, 1318, to John de Brade- 
was, his official, to collate John, brother of one 
Richard the Barber,t who was then plying his trade, 
or some other, in the Roman court at Avignon; but 
the barber’s brother was not long content with 
Broughton Hacket, and another appoimtment was 
completed by another official on December 26 of the 
same year.5 Sapperton in Gloucestershire was in the 


#23. 
2 F. 366, Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I1., 1324-27, p. 89; February 6, 1325. 
3 F. 1098. 4 F. 80. 5 ¥, 12. 
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patronage of William de Insula, whose name passes 
in the course of this register into William de Lyle. 
Here there was an exchange on June 11, 1319, which 
brought in one John de Doudeswell. By December 30, 
1322,2 either there has been a vacancy or John de 
Doudeswell exchanges again under the name of John 
Hamond, and is succeeded at Sapperton by Henry de 
Astone. On February 8, 1325,3 the benefice was 
again void, though the reason is not stated, and on 
February 28 it was given to Thomas, son of Henry 
le Clerk, of Sherbourne. 

It will be gathered that the system of exchanging 
benefices was a large element in the seeming restless- 
ness of parochial life. I find that Bishop Cobham 
gave his consent to over fifty such exchanges in the 
course of his decade. In theory it is by no means an 
ill-advised policy ; many to-day desire greater fre- 
quency in changes of incumbency, and, if some central 
authority were in a position to arrange such a “ general 
post,” there might be an end to some of the stagnation 
that is now inevitable. But we cannot flatter our- 
selves that any such motives were at work in these 
cases. The Bishop’s part in the matter was not to 
say: “ You, A, would be happier at B, and the rector 
of B would do better where you are”’; his functions 
were limited to inquiring, or to giving someone else 
a commission to inquire, whether there were “ causae 
legitimae ” for such an exchange‘; and if one of the 
parties was outside the diocese the Bishop might not 
get any personal knowledge of him at all ; for the said 


party could easily send a proctor to receive institution 
on his behalf. 


eal deal oy. 2 F. 31. 3 FB. 360. 
4 £.g. to the Bishop of Chichester, f, 230. 
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Here, for instance, is a typical case which happens 
to be entered with some detail.! On September 17, 
1319,? the proctor of William de Estamaco appeared 
at the Bishop’s manor of Bredon in order to take, on 
William’s behalf,3 the oath of canonical obedience to 
the diocesan in respect of his institution to the church 
of Stratford-on-Avon ; it is added that the institution 
had taken place on the strength of a commission to the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; for William had been archdeacon 
of Lincoln,‘ and was exchanging his archdeaconry for 
the church of Stratford. But on October 27,5 barely 
six weeks later, the Bishop, having in the meantime 
moved on to Kempsey, was waited upon by two 
proctors, one for William and one for Mag. Robert de 
Stratford, rector of Overbury, who resigned the bene- 
fices of their respective clients “in sacras manus 
elusdem patris”; so William de Estamaco became 
parson of Overbury, and Robert de Stratford received 
Stratford-on-Avon, and rose to the see of Chichester, 
as his brother John did to the Primacy.® But 
Wiliam was a man of lightning changes. For in 
eight weeks more, or thereabouts, came a letter 7 from 
John de Dalderby, Bishop of Lincoln, to our Bishop ; 
it must have been one of the last that Dalderby wrote, 

1 Cf. also ff. 40, 41. 2 ¥F. 160. 

3 “Tn anima domini sui.” * Le Neve, Fasiz, ii. p. 44. alts as 

6 Their father was a leading burgess of Stratford. On October 11, 
1328, he was “provided” by the Pope to the canonry of Lincoln 
vacant by the death of Robert de Baldock, the king’s chancellor, 
being already possessed of prebends at Wells, Tettenhall, etc., not 
to speak of a “ provision ’’ to a prebend of London (Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. 
Lett., ii. 283). This is apparently the authority on which Hennessey 
(Repertorium Londinense, p. 45) appoints him (October 11, 1328) to the 
prebend of Portpool in St. Paul’s Cathedral; but it is more evident 
that he received the prebend of Mora on October 10, 1336, vacating 
it on consecration to the see of Chichester, November 30, 1337 (Stubbs, 
Reg. Sac. Angl., p. 74). 

eae 
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for he died on January 5, 13201; it sets forth that 
John called Geraud, rector of the church of Nettleham 
in that diocese, and William de Estmaco, rector of 
Overbury in the diocese of Worcester, propose to 
exchange benefices for lawful reasons, and that the 
Bishop of Worcester has authority hereby, if he 
approves the reasons for the exchange, to institute 
William to the benefice of Nettleham. We also have 
a formal announcement? from Bishop Cobham to 
John called Geraud, of “ Stretforde,” that the ex- 
change is approved, and that he is hereby canonically 
instituted ; the scribe writes William’s name as 
Kstaniaco, of which we have thus three versions 
already. To complete the story, we again have the 
appearance of two proctors before our Bishop—it is 
not said where, but in all probability he came to 
Hartlebury after an Advent ordination in Worcester 
—on December 31, 1319, in whose persons William 
becomes rector of Nettleham and John rector of 
Overbury. Thus between the middle of September 
and the New Year William de Estamaco has held in 
succession an archdeaconry and three benefices. It 
may be added that the income of Stratford-on-Avon 
appears to have been £23 6s. 8d., of Overbury £16, 
and of Nettleham £8,* so that the haste was apparently 
not inspired by mere greed. 

Yet it was part of a system whereof this William is 
only a common instance, and by which emoluments 
were piled upon emoluments. There is more about 


1 Stubbs, Registrum Sac. Angl. (ed. 1897), p. 69. 

2 ¥. 43, no date. 

* There is a fourth, “ Estanyaco,” on f. 40, and there were 
others. 

* I.e. the rectorial portion ; a much larger sum went to the chapter 
of Lincoln (T'axatio, 56b). 
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him in the papal letters,! where he appears now as de 
Kstanayaco and now as de Estenaye, a form which 
makes me wish that I could connect him with John 
Kstney, who was professed at Westminster more than 
a hundred years later and became abbot in 1474.2. In 
1308, being then subdeacon, he had held one benefice 
in Sussex and another in the diocese of St. Davids, 
and was minded, or perhaps was not really minded, to 
resign the latter, when his uncle, the lord Odo de 
Grandisson—John of that name, afterwards Bishop 
of Exeter, trod the first rung of the ladder as pre- 
bendary of York in 1309—obtained for the hesitating 
William a dispensation from the Pope enabling him to 
retain his said benefice together with the archdeaconry 
of Lincoln and his canonries of Wells and elsewhere, 
and a licence to remain in his existing order of the 
ministry for five years. The uncle appeared again 
three years later,? and secured an indult that his 
archidiaconal functions might be performed by deputy. 
Indeed, the ruling passion was strong in death. For, 
about a year before Bishop Cobham passed away, 
William died in the midst of a similar transaction. 
He had held, inter alia multa, the prebend of Corring- 
ham in Lincoln Cathedral, which is now annexed to 
the vicarage of Gainsborough, and he was in process 
of making an exchange with the provostship of 
Lausanne. William de Bonovillario had been in- 
ducted to his share of the spoils when William de 


1 Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Letters, ii. 45 [I owe this and some other refer- 
ences to my friend, Professor Jenkins]. He is mentioned in Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Ed. U., as “staying beyond seas” in 1309, 1311, 1318, 1316, 
1318, 1320, and as appointing attorneys all the time (Vol. I., pp. 109, 
358; Vol. II., pp. 128, 453; Vol. IIL., pp. 105, 435). 

2 Cf. Monks of Westminster, p. 148. 

3 Avignon, Kal. Maii, 1311; Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Letters, ii. p. 86. 
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Estamaco went the way of all flesh ; so the surviving 
William resigned his hardly won prebend.! The 
distance between Lausanne? and Lincoln was after 
all considerable. But the provost of Lausanne 1s no 
concern of ours; our business is to illustrate the 
inevitableness of these proctors in the place of the 
actual presentees. It is quite likely that the Bishop 
may have met this temporary rector of Overbury in 
the papal hall at Avignon ; it is fairly certain that he 
never greeted him in Worcestershire. Nor can it be 
pretended that in getting rid of William de Estamaco 
and obtaining John de Stratford 3 as rector in his place 
the parish was greatly advantaged, for John also was 
more concerned with affairs of state than with one of 
the loveliest villages of our vale. Six months after his 
induction he received letters of protection because he 
was going overseas with Edward II. in the train of 
his kinsman, John de Stratford, who had become 
archdeacon of Lincoln and who rose to be Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But at least he was not continually 
out of the country ; for on January 1, 1323, the prior 
and chapter of the cathedral church appointed him as 
one of their proctors in Convocation. It is also 


1 Ibid., p. 253; 4 Kal. Aug. 1326. 

2 Dr. R. L. Poole kindly refers me to Mr. C. L. Kingsford’s article 
(Transactions of the Roy. Hist. Soc., Third Series, Vol. III., p. 182, f.) 
on “Sir Otho de Grandisson,”? which shows that William’s actual name 
was d’Estavayer (on the east shore of lake Neuchatel), that he was a 
king’s clerk, and that he was one of a company of relations or com- 
patriots who owed their advancement to Odo de Grandisson. 

3 Master John de Stratford was in attendance on Cobham in 
November 1317, and witnessed his appointment of a prior of Worcester ; 
Liber Albus, f. 830. 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 450. 

° Worcester, Liber Albus (ed. Wilson, p. 74), £. 1076. It is necessary 
to distinguish him from Brother John de Stratford, a monk of Wor- 
cester, who was proctor for the subprior and chapter in the proceedings 
which followed Cobham’s decease ; cf. Register, Archbishop Reynolds, 
f. 206. 
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significant that he received priest’s orders at Advent 
1320 from the Archbishop of Canterbury by letters 
dimissory from the Bishop of Worcester, at whose 
hands he had received the subdiaconate and the dia- 
conate during that same year ; ! which again sounds as 
if central affairs would not be denied, in spite of the 
amenities of Overbury. 
But the speed at which men could change their 
_ cures was scarcely greater than that at which vacancies 
were often filled. The heart of a modern chapter 
knows its own bitterness when benefices simply will 
not be supplied with suitable men. But think of the 
time when the vicarage of Grimley with the chapelry 
of Hallow became void on the fourth of the Nones of 
April, 1326, by the death of one Symon. His sur- 
name is not mentioned, but it was de Stoke,? and he 
had been instituted to the benefice on the presentation 
of the prior and convent of Worcester in February 
1290 by Bishop Giffard.3 So he was an old man by 
now, and may have been at death’s door for some 
time. Indeed, on the very day of his death he sealed, 
and the rural dean of Worcester also sealed, a letter of 
resignation to the Bishop on account of his weakness 
and old age; and perhaps the effort was too great 
for the little strength remaining. It is quite con- 
ceivable that some relative—for Thomas de Stoke 
succeeded him—was watching the last flicker of his 
life. Even so, it was an expeditious energy which 
made it possible for the prior and convent to hear that 
the vicar deceased on April 2, to choose his successor, 


1 Tbid., £. 184; Register, Cobham, fi. 51, 58. 

2 Nash, Worcestershire, i. p. 476. 

3 Register, Giffard (ed. J. W. Willis Bund), pt. iii. p. 338. 

4 Tib. Alb., f. 127; cf. Wilson, Worc. Lib. Alb. (S.P.C.K.), p. 219. 
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to have the documents ready, and to get their presentee 
instituted at Hartlebury, all within three days.} 
Nor were the prior and convent alone in their prompt- 
ness; for the precentor, acting in his own behalf, 
was equally ready with an Amurath to succeed an 
Amurath. It was in his right to present to the church 
of St. Michael, Worcester (now the diocesan registry), 
which fell vacant on Palm Sunday, April 5, 1327, by 
the death of Robert de Whytecherche, whom Cobham 
had instituted on December 21, 1321.2 Holy Week 
does not seem to us a very easy time for filling vacan- 
cies, but the precentor has chosen his man, John 
Crumpe of Worcester, and John Crumpe? has at any 
rate received the first tonsure, and the benefice is too 
small in value to be worth taxing ; so there is no need 
to delay, and on Holy Thursday, at Hartlebury, the 
outworn Bishop admits a successor to the clerk who 
died on Sunday. 

Of course there are instances of delay as well, 
especially in cases where the annual value is equally 
small. The chapelry of Oddimgley was one such. It 
had had as its chaplam one William Fryday, but he 
had “ entered religion,’ and so had vacated his small 
cure, which remained for four years without a pastor. 
The lord Roger de Mortimer had succeeded his uncle, 
also Roger, as patron, and in the fall of 1826 he found 
a presbyter to appoint in Waryn de Lenche. But the 
Bishop was at his manor of Hillingdon ® on the way 

1 ¥, 112. 2 F. 276. 

3 John Crumpe was the notary who drew up the record of Wulstan de 

me. election to the priorship of Worcester ; Liber Albus, f. 830. 
p See p. 222. The clerk has copied into the register (f. 116b) an 
interesting letter from Cobham to Adam de Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, 


in which he explains that he cannot present himself to the queen because 
““stamus in domo vestra de Hillingd’ sanitatis graciam expectantes.” 
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to his last sojourn in London; so a proctor rode 
thither to receive institution on Waryn’s behalf, and 
on November 24, 1326, Oddingley had a chaplain once 
more, with a responsibility for making out of his 
slender resources an annual payment to St. Helen, 
Worcester.! It is curious that a month earlier the 
king presented William de Snayth to this chapelry, 
on the ground that the lands of the late Roger de 
Mortuo Mari of Wiggemore 2 were in his hands. But 
his majesty must have found out his mistake, for the 
register takes no notice of the royal presentation. 
But it must not be assumed that a benefice filled 
meant the residence in it thereafter of the parson. 
Cobham was the creature of his times, and the times 
favoured an elaborate and legalised system of absences 
for various reasons. It was reasonable, for instance, 
that John Weryn, rector of Upton-on-Severn, should 
ask and obtain leave to be away from January 4, 1328, 
till midsummer, because he had recently come into an 
estate in Hssex and must needs go and see it.3 There 
are also two cases of leave to go on pilgrimage. 
Great people, too, have a traditional right to ask for 
the presence of this or that incumbent at their side 
with leave to be “ in obsequiis ” and to have freedom 


The “ vestra,” which is unmistakable, is probably a copying error for 
“nostra”; for the Bishop of Hereford is not known to have had a 
pied a terre at Hillingdon, whereas in 1284 Bishop Giffard (Reg., f. 2016: 
ed. Willis Bund, p. 227) held an ordination in his chapel at Hillingdon, 
and in 1290 Pope Nicholas IV. confirmed the action of the Bishop of 
London in appropriating the church of Hillingdon to the uses of the 
Bishop of Worcester and his successors, on the ground that they had 
no residence in London (f, 3966 ; ed. Willis Bund, p. 468) ; which reason 
does not apply to Cobham, whose London house was “ extra Barram 
Templi” (f. 103b) and “in parochia Sancte Marie atte Stronde”’ 
f. 650). 

2 17 2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Eid. I1., 1324-27, p. 333. 

+ F. 31. 4 Ff. 14, 35. 
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from parochial responsibility. Roger of Cambridge, 
rector of Avening, is wanted by the king!; Walter 
Bever, rector of Hanbury, near Wyche, by Edmund of 
Woodstock, earl of Kent, the king’s brother? ; John 
de Geldeford, rector of Holy Trinity, Gloucester, by 
the Princess Mary, the king’s daughter. The rector 
of Upper Slaughter is on the staff of the Bishop of 
Salisbury [Roger Mortival]4; Mag. John de Orleton, 
brother of Cobham’s friend, Adam de Orleton, Bishop 
of Hereford, receives letters dimissory for all holy 
orders and leave of absence from his benefice of 
Titherington in Gloucestershire, for such time as he 
may spend in the personal service of that prelate,® 
who also has the help of Walter Carles, rector of 
Broadway, afterwards an executor of his will. Great 
nobles must be equally considered in this matter, such 
as Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, marshal of 
England, and the king’s half-brother, who requires 
the attendance of William de Muskam, rector of 
Uley ®; and Hugh le Despenser, earl of Winchester, 
obtains the same request for Mag. Richard de Up- 
haven, rector of Tanworth; while mistress Alina 
Burnel, who presented Adam de Wycheford to the 
benefice of Wick Rissington in January 1323,7 can have 
him in her train for a year from September 1323,8 
and for yet another year from June 18, 1326 °; inas- 
much as the said Adam obtained the Bishop’s licence 
to “study ” for a year on September 14, 1323,1° the 
time spent by him in his benefice was short enough. 


1 ¥F, 260. 2 F. 340. 3 F. 150. Tbs 

5 Ff. 20, 76; cf. Reg., A. de Orleton, xlvii. n.; also Cal. Pap. Reg., 
Pap. Lett., ii. 160. 

6 F. 180. His ordination as acolyte (December 17, 1317) is entered 
n Archbishop Reynolds’ Register, f. 174. 

7 FP. ol. Poh 3b. 2 FE. 130. 10 Ff. 33. 
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Cobham, indeed, was in no position, had he so 
desired, to protest against such petitions, nor did he 
abstain, if need were, from making them himself. 
When the see of Coventry and Lichfield was vacant 
in 1322, he wrote to Philip de Turville,! the admini- 
strator, asking that a certain Mag. R. de S. might be 
regarded as a person necessary to the Hartlebury 
establishment and so be excused from residence in his 
cure of Burton ?; and in his later illness, when his 
very favourite clerk, Richard de Luffenham, had 
obtamed the benefice of Tickencote in the diocese of 
Lincoln, Cobham writes to Henry Burghersh, full of 
the good clerk’s praises as one “ qui diu cognouit et 
gessit secretissima domus nostre,” and pleads, “ iuxta 
Cantuariensis provincie consuetudinem laudabiliter 
approbatam,” that his due residence on his cure may 
be dispensed with.? 

Yet it is well to realise to what lengths this system 
of “leaves ’”’ might run, even under so conscientious 
a bishop. The most common form was to give a 
“licencia studendi” for such and such a period 
“vbicunque viget studium generale,’ sometimes 
adding that the permission was restricted to England 
and nearly always limiting it by words such as “in 
forma constitucionis” or “prouiso quod etc.” ; 
sometimes it included a dispensation from receiving 
further orders for the present ; sometimes the clerk 
received leave to put his benefice out to farm, 
while he pursued his studies. But the effect was a 
wide system of non-residence, and there is an entire 
absence of any sign that the student was tested as to 


1 A king’s clerk; auditor of petitions from Wales in 1316; Rot. 
Parl., Vol. I., p. 350. 
2 F. 746; see p. 205. 3 F. 1140.; see p. 51, 
H 
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whether he had gone honestly in search of the “ stu- 
dium generale,” or had idled away the time. 
Anyhow Thomas de Cobham was granting these 
“leaves” fairly continuously from the time of his 
arrival in England! after consecration till within a 
short time of his death,? though the number decreased 
somewhat as the years went on. I make out that 
there were ninety-three cases in which he gave licences 
for one year’s study, thirty-seven for two years, 
eleven for three years, and five in which no limit of 
time was mentioned.? In one case, that of John de 
Stauntone, rector of Buckland near Broadway, the 
period rose to “per quinquennium.” 4+ Even the 
parishes in which the Bishop might be expected 
specially to desire continuous residence at the rectory 
found their incumbent spirited away on academic 
pursuits. Thus during his stay at his Hampton 
manor in 1320, the Bishop granted a year’s licence to 
Mag. Walter de Mortone, the rector. Similarly, while 
he was residing at Hartlebury in February 1324, he 
let Dom. William [de Lugwardin], the rector, go off 
to study till Michaelmas,* and on October 26, 1325, 
granted him a licence for a year’s study in England.7 
Indeed, it is difficult to enter into the feelings of a 
“ good clerk,” become a Bishop, who is instituting a 
parson to a “cura animarum,” and who knows that 
presently, it may be to-day, it may be six months 
hence, the parson will come and urge that his education 
must be proceeded with at some distance from his 


\ 


1 ¥. 16; November 25, 1317. 

2 F. 1200; Hartlebury, March 27, 1327. 

8 It seems that during the same period Adam de Orleton (Register 
{ed. Bannister], p. 390ff) gave only some 67 dispensations for absence : 
but he was much absent himself. 

4 F. 350. SK 20: 6 F, 340. 7 FF. 1076. 
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benefice and quite beyond reach of the Bishop’s 
fatherly eye. Take the case of the Gloucestershire 
parish of Rockhampton, which became vacant by the 
resignation on February 17, 1325, of John Louerynge 
of Northleach, and received on March 11 a new rector 
in the person of one Laurence Jordan, of Windsor, 
who was presented by Hugh le Despenser, the younger, 
and who sent a proctor from the diocese of Winchester 
to receive institution for him.! One wonders if 
Cobham ran over in his mind the story of that benefice 
as he had known it in his short time. On June 13, 
1318, when Cobham was still wandering in other 
dioceses, and was for the moment at Chisleborough in 
the diocese of Sarum, an exchange took place by which 
Henry de Astone, till then of the chapelry of Withing- 
ton, became rector of Rockhampton.2 The benefice 
again fell vacant on April 6, 1319, a few weeks after 
Cobham’s first arrival in these parts as Bishop. How 
the vacancy was caused the register does not say ; 
perhaps Henry de Astone was dead ; but on April 25, 
the Bishop admitted John Louerynge, of Northleach, 
clerk, on the presentation of John Giffard, and 
ordained him subdeacon on June 2, in Bromsgrove 
church.4 It is possible to believe that the new rector 
went to his parish, and tried to care for his people ; 
but on January 3, 1321, he applied for and received 
a dispensation to “study” for one year, being then 
described as ‘“‘ Magister,’ > and on September 11, in 
the same year, before the other period had elapsed, 
“Magister John de Nortleche”’ was given a further 
twelve months’ licence with the addition of a per- 
mission to put his benefice out to farm.6 The same 


1¥F. 100. che Seley 3 F. 146, 
4 F. 49. 5 FB, 24. 6 ¥, 260. 
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“leave” was renewed on September 29, 1322,! and 
again (a few days too late) on October 3, 1323 ; * and 
it may be that for some few months thereafter the 
rector resumed acquaintance with his flock. But on 
February 17, 1325, he resigned; and on March 11, 
as already stated, Laurence Jordan of Windsor was 
admitted to long-suffermg Rockhampton, the younger 
le Despenser being now seized of the advowson formerly 
belonging to John Giffard. It made little difference, 
for Laurence was granted a two years’ dispensation 
that same day.? 

And this is not an exceptional case. On March 24, 
1318, in London, Cobham admitted John de Beaure- 
peyr to the church of Wolverton and on the same day 
granted him a year’s leave for study in England and 
letters dimissory for the subdiaconate,t and he 
repeated the permission on February 1, 1319, together 
with letters dimissory for all holy orders.® On 
November 4, 1319, William de Prestbury, acolyte, 
pursued the Bishop to York with his presentation by 
the abbess and convent of Caen to the church of 
Minchinhampton,® and as soon as the institution was 
complete Cobham granted him a licence for a year’s 
study, with no condition save that he must appear 
personally at an episcopal visitation, if one should fall 
within the time. It is fair to William de Prestbury 
to say that he must have made use of the letters 
dimissory which were granted to him at the same time ; 
for, having been an acolyte at his institution in 
November, he received priest’s orders from the Bishop 
at Hampton in the following March? ; but he atoned 
for this by obtaining another year’s dispensation for 


1 FB, 300. 2 F. 330. $B. 100, 


4 
5 F190. 6 F. 100. 7B. 56. sas 
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study on October 14, 1323.! Similarly on October 20, 
1318,? there was an exchange which brought to Willer- 
sey a certain Mag. Ralph de Wyteleye, till then rector 
of St. Mary before the Abbey-gate of Gloucester. In 
the following February the abbot and convent of 
Evesham presented to Willersey Roger de Cherltone, 
and next day this Roger was given leave to study for 
a year. But this did not prevent him from being 
instituted in the ensuing June to the church of 
“ Borugtone”’ or “ Burghtone” (no patron is men- 
tioned and identification is difficult), nor from receiving 
on July 20 a dispensation for a period of three years’ 
devotion to the “ studium generale.” + 

Yet all the time the Church was endeavouring, as 
now, to emphasise the abiding character of the relation 
between the parson and his cure. Unhappily the 
system of permitting institutions and inductions to 
be conferred vicariously through proctors often dulled 
the edge of any personal keenness. Thus a certain 
clerk of the diocese of Lincoln, Mag. Ralph de Horn- 
castre, a capable practitioner at the papal court, 
obtained in 1318 the Pope’s provision ® to a church 
in the patronage of the abbot and convent of West- 
minster. But the executor of the provision, Mag. 
Richard de Plimstoke, or Plumstoke,® canon of 
Lincoln, received (along with the Bishop of Worcester 
and the precentor of York) a mandate to secure for 
his client the church of Beverston which was in the 


Sie hies 
2 F.10b. The register assigns the patronage of Willersey to the 
Gloucester convent instead of to the abbey of Evesham. 
pubes 4 B. 150. SOK 9: 
6 For Richard de Plumstoke’s earlier association with Cobham in 
the affairs of Gascony, see Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to 
Edward I1., p. 269. See above, pp. 16-21. 
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gift of St. Peter, Gloucester.! Cobham was at Little 
Billing in the county of Northampton, and the pre- 
centor of York, his kinsman, Robert de Valoignes, was 
with him. A notary public named Thomas, son of 
William de Sculthorpe, produced the papal bull, and 
there and then the Bishop performed the institution. 
But Mag. Ralph, the person most concerned, was not 
present and lost any personal touch with the act of 
his diocesan. On August 1, 1318, in the churchyard 
of Beverston in the presence of John de Bradewas 
(the Bishop of Worcester’s commissary, and on this 
occasion ‘‘ subexecutor ac subdelegatus ” of the papal 
bull), John de Bloyon, another commissary, Thomas 
de Sculthorpe the notary, and the parishioners, Mag. 
Robert de Luffenham on Ralph de Horncastre’s behalf 
made petition to John de Bradewas that his absent 
client should be there and then inducted into corporal 
possession of Beverston, its rights and its appurte- 
nances and its rectory-manse, according to the manner 
and form of the apostolic letters there exhibited ; and 
at the church door Master John aforesaid complied 
with this request. He handed to the proctor the keys 
of the closed church door, and when the door was 
opened gave the proctor the bell-ropes, which he 
pulled. The proctor then heard Mass in the church 
the same day and received offerings, and also, after 
Mass, the oaths of fidelity and obedience, which were 
taken by the presbyters and clerks ministering at that 
time in the church. There followed an exhortation 
from John de Bradewas to all the parishioners that 
under the pains and censures specified in the apostolic 
letters they should pay their dues to the rector and 


‘+ Adam de Eglesfeld had been compelled to resign because he was 
@ pluralist ! (Cal. Pal. Reg. Pap. Letters, ii. 172). 
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render him careful obedience as such; and the 
parishioners made their promise and owned them- 
selves bound to deal honestly with him in issues, tithes, 
first-fruits, funeral offerings, and the like. There- 
upon the subexecutor, the proctor, and a number of 
the parishioners proceeded to the rectory-manse, 
where Master John handed over the keys of the gates 
and doors in token of the same peaceful possession. 

The man most concerned no doubt received the 
precise notarial account of all these things which for 
some reason consumes four pages of the register! ; 
but his personal attendance would have served better 
to tighten the bond between himself and his people.? 

1 Ff, 59-600. 

2 Tt may be admitted that this natural demand for personal associa- 
tion would press but lightly upon one who was “ provided” to a canonry 
of St. John, Howden, 1329, to one of Hereford, 1331, and to one of 


Southwell, 1332, and retained all of them along with Beverston (Cal. 
Pap. Reg. Pap. Letters, ii. 300, 354, 374). 


CHAPTER V 


PAROCHIAL PROBLEMS 


Preoptamus vos, quod tamen absit, veris offendere quam adulando 
placere.—F. 87. 
N episcopal register, if the phrase may be 
pardoned, does not wear its heart upon its 
sleeve. Where it incorporates letters written by the 
Bishop, it may reveal his mind to some extent, and 
some light may equally be thrown upon him by the 
letters from his brethren on the bench and other folk 
which he thinks it worth while to hand to his clerks 
for transcription. But of all those inner and more 
private relations which are summed up in calling a 
bishop a “ Father in God” there is little or no hint 
in the closely-written parchments that grew together 
in his time and were bound up in a volume after his 
decease. Thomas de Cobham is not more self- 
revealing than other prelates whose remains are 
confined to the contents of their registers, and it is 
not easy to observe him moving about among his 
parishes, giving encouragement to the clerks admitted 
to the cure of them, or addressing words of paternal 
counsel to the simple folk within their limits. Such a 
collection as an episcopal register is inevitably more 
concerned with the “seamy side”’ of pastoral life ; 
and the Bishop has to be judged by the zeal and the 
firmness with which he grapples with what is 
108 
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unworthy; the “better part,’ which he would 
naturally choose, has to be assumed. 

What can he say, then, through his register, to 
those who ask him for an account of his stewardship 
in this vital respect 2? He could, and must, take all 
reasonable precautions as to the status of the men 
admitted to benefices; the actual choice of the men 
might seldom be his business, but he was responsible 
for assuring himself that they were what they seemed. 
And that was not always a simple matter. Being at 
his house “in the suburb of London,” in May 1321, 
he found among his visitors one Thomas de Cerney, 
rector of the church of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Bristol.1 This worthy walked down the Strand to 
the Worcester hospice, and there produced his letters 
of orders sealed by various bishops of the Roman 
curia, whose names, let alone their seals, were un- 
known to Cobham. So the Bishop writes to his 
excellent commissaries, Master N. (7.e. Nicholas de 
Gore) and Master J. (z.e. John de Bloyon) and bids 
them get him more information about these seals ; 
meantime, if they were satisfied, the letters of orders 
could be accepted and the man dismissed in peace 
as regards them, till the Bishop should get home 
again. 

Sometimes there was no question that the wrong 
man had established himself in a benefice and must 
be thrust out again. On January 19, 1326, having 
spent some weeks in London and kept Christmas 
at Hillingdon,? Cobham made his way towards 
Hartlebury through Oxfordshire, passing Tetsworth, 
and so to the little parish of Seynesbury (or Saint- 
bury), near Broadway. He went that way for a 

1 Register, f. 240. 2 F. 1070. 
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purpose !; for his wallet contained a mandate from the 
Bishop (sic) of Canterbury that there was some stern 
work to be done there. Seven years earlier, bemg 
then at Otham, in Kent, Cobham had given a licence 
for two years’ study to the rector of Seynesbury, 
Roger de Drax,? and earlier still (December 13, 1317) 
the village had been troubled through the violence 
done, with the connivance of a clerk called Henry de 
Morle,? to William de Drax, the rector. The register 
may be wrong at this point about the rector’s Christian 
name, and it was probably Roger who suffered the 
violence. Possibly it was Roger’s application to the 
“studium generale”? elsewhere which had left his 
benefice open to the attacks of the insidious, though 
he returned to be ordained deacon at Bromsgrove on 
June 2, 1319.4 Anyhow, Seynesbury church came 
into the possession of a presbyter named William de 
Cotes, who arrived one day in possession of papal bulls 
appointing him to the cure, by virtue of which one 
William, rector of Somerville Aston, had inducted 
him to corporal possession of its revenues, thus 
dispossessing the rightful holder. But it would seem 
that Roger betook him to the court of Canterbury, 
and the court, reckoning up the sums of which Roger 
had been thus robbed in rents and fees, adjudged the 
two Williams to pay him £120 within a month. So 
the Bishop, as he passed through the village, restored 
Roger de Drax to his rectorship again and threatened 
excommunication to the malefactors, unless they 

ae prt. ; ; _ 

: mi ie ; ‘“transitum fecit per ecclesiam de Seynesbury. 

2 F. 3. 

* F. 49; clearly Roger was something of a vagabond ; for the king 


granted him protection for one year to go overseas, on April 3, 1323 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II, 1321-24, p. 270). 
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should pay all the debt. He caused all the people of 


the place to be assembled, and a number of clerks 
with them. As for William de Cotes and an associate 
of his called Henry Mabelin, they were excommuni- 
cated without more ado, and the people were told to 
treat them as heathen men and publicans. This done, 
he passed on gently to Hartlebury. It is only fair 
to Dom. William, the rector of Aston Somerville—for 
you may write the names of the village, even on the 
same folio of the register, in whichever order you 
please—to say that he followed his lordship to Hartle- 
bury manor on February 7, and was there absolved 
from the excommunication to which he had been 
sentenced for violating the sequestration of the 
revenues of Seynesbury, swearing at the same time 
that he would make restitution of all that he had 
wrongfully derived thereby. In the presence of many 
witnesses, the Bishop admonished him to pay £60 to 
Roger de Drax according to the sentence of the 
court of Canterbury; the Bishop, that is to say, 
could abbreviate his excommunication, but this 
William’s half of the £120 due remained at the same 
figure as before.} 

Meanwhile the Roman court at Avignon had been 
much concerned at the troubles of little Seynesbury in 
Worcestershire. Just a week after the rector of 
Aston Somerville was absolved, a letter was written at 
Avignon to the Bishop of Worcester which explains a 
good deal.? There is no doubt that William de Cotes 
had obtained the rectory of Seynesbury through a 
rather impudent forgery. Papal letters had apparently 

1 F. 108d. 


2 Cal. Papal Registers; Papal Letters, ii. p. 246; Id. Februarii 
1326. 
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been received by the rector of Aston Somerville 
directing him to deprive Roger called Drax and to 
induct William de Cotes. But Cobham was somehow 
aware of what was wrong, and had already sequestrated 
the benefice; William de Cotes, as we have seen, 
violated the sequestration, and the Bishop bade his 
proctor at Avignon petition for papal action against 
both the intruder and those who had forged the papal 
letters authorising his induction. As luck would have 
it, Cotes, whose concern for Seynesbury was wholly 
financial, was caught as it were red-handed in the 
palace of the Popes. He was taken before Peter, 
Bishop of Palestrina, and confessed that the forgery 
had been executed and the bulla appended by one 
William de Alvestone, a clerk of the diocese of 
Worcester. Now, says the Pope’s letter to Cobham, 
let the Bishop arraign this clerk and confront him with 
the genuine instructions about Seynesbury which are 
forwarded herewith under seal. Alas, that it is not 
part of the register’s business to insert communications 
from a descriptive reporter. But the dates serve to 
show that for months the good Bishop must have been 
troubled by the thought that down in the south of the 
diocese a hireling, who was indeed no shepherd, had 
been thrust by fraud into the charge of a flock; and it 
is small wonder if he went some way round on his 
journey to thrust him forth again. 

On the other hand, he sometimes found to his 
delight that the care of a parish was being better 
undertaken than he had reason to fear. Dodderhill, 
for instance, was a cure which had involved much 
correspondence for Godfrey Giffard, “of good memory,” 
and its advowson had for a long time hovered in and 
out of the convent of Worcester. The monks received 
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it early in the twelfth century, and fifty years later lost 
it for a time to the nuns of Westwood. Other claims 
were successfully resisted in the thirteenth century. 
But Giffard, whose quarrels with the Worcester 
priory were long and fierce, as if resolved that nothing 
in his relations with the monks should become him like 
the leaving of them, in his last moments appropriated 
the church of Dodderhill to their uses. This was in 
1301, but in 1305 the monks were still only just 
obtaiming the royal pardon because the appropriation 
had not received the consent of the Crown, and the 
king was jealous of all his rights in Droitwich. At the 
end of Bishop Reynolds’ episcopate the appropriation 
was renewed in proper form,! and his successor, W. de 
Maydestone, ordained a vicarage.” 

That was the situation as Cobham found it. There 
is a rector, William de Thorntoft, chancery clerk? 
and man of affairs, who has been rector of 
Dodderhill since 1304.4 The convent had made 
use of him as early as 1303 in their efforts to get the 
appropriation confirmed,® and on March 15, 1305, they 
granted him a pension for life of 40 marks a year, a 
very considerable return for services rendered. But 
there is also now a vicar of Dodderhill, who appears in 
a worse light than the rector; for, king’s man though 
he is, the latter is there and looks after the parish, 
while the other finds sufficient reason for being an 
absentee. Cobham’s genial way of making the best 
of the situation is perhaps worth describing in the 


1 Register, W. Reynolds, f. 976. 

2 Vict. Co. Hist. Worcs., iii. p. 67, where a number of references are 
given ; also Liber Albus, ff. 136, 17, 23, 250. 

3 He was keeper of the hanaper 1298-1318 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. L, 
Vol. III., p. 201; Ed. II., Vol. III., p. 241). 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. I., Vol. 1V., pp. 222-3. 

5 Liber Albus, £. 17. ® Thid. f. 236. 
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letter which he wrote to Thorntoft from London in 
the early days of his episcopate, c. September 21, 
13171: 


Thomas, &c., dilecto in Christo filio Willelmo de 
Thorntofte Rectori Ecclesie de Doderhulle nostre 
dioceseos salutem, &c. Cum in ecclesia tua predicta 
perpetua vicaria per quondam bone memorie dominum 
Godefridum [Giffard] Wygorniensem Episcopum nos- 
trum predecessorem dudum canonice fuerit et sit 
ordinata, et in ipsa vicaria dominus Robertus Colle- 
fynche perpetuus vicarius fuerit et sit iuxta 
ordinacionem canonice institutus, sicut nobis constat 
per legitima documenta; tamen post huius institu- 
cionem ordinacionem et possessionem eiusdem vicarie 
iurum et pertinencium ad eandem per dictum vicarium 
pacifice optentam et aliquamdiu occupatam per 
aliquod tempus, quo idem vicarius a dicta vicaria 
certis et ingentibus ex causis prout dicit ad hoc 
inducentibus se absentatum dimisit curam dicte 
vicarie sibi commissam et inofficiatam, credens ex hoc 
percepcionem fructuum et prouentuum ad dictum 
vicarlum ipsius vicarie nomine spectancium pro 
tempore predicto, quo onera eidem vicarie incumbencia 
indefectum eiusdem vicarli suppetasti et sustinuisti, 
ad te debere pertinere, huius fructus et prouentus 
voluntarie occupasti et percepisti inconsulte, super 
quibus omnibus et singulis tu m hac parte remorsum 
consciencie optinens nobis humiliter supplicasti, vt 
tibi de remedio opportune curaremus prouidere in hoc 
casu: Nos igitur atendentes quod de his fructibus et 
prouentibus vt premittitur parte perceptis prefato 


1 Reg., f. 536. It is curious that on ff. 53d, 54, there are two neigh- 
bouring documents, clearly dated October 5 and September 27, 1317, 
one written in London and one at Lamh, which may be Lambeth, two 
months before it is commonly supposed that Cobham had reached 
England after his consecration. It looks like some brief visit on state 
affairs, and it has seemed right, though they stand quite alone, to add 
these dates to his itinerary; but I have doubts about it. 
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vicario plene exstitit et est satisfactum, super quo 
plena fides nobis est facta, ac statui tuo in hoc casu 
prospicere cupientes, huius fructuum et prouentuum 
percepcionem vt premittitur inconsultam, si qua ad 
nos pertinet, auctoritate pontificali remittimus omnem 
maculam ea occasione contractam quatenus in nobis 
est penitus abolentes. In cuius rei, &c., &c. 


Nothing could be at once more cautiously and more 
encouragingly put. The resident rector had fulfilled 
the abandoned duties of the absentee vicar, by a 
strange inversion of the customary abuse; but he 
had also helped himself to the vicarial revenues during 
such time as he was serving the cure. Of course he 
had no right to do so, and the twinge of conscience was 
natural enough. Will pontifical power run to the 
length of a complete absolution ? Cobham is new to 
his work in September 1317, and he probably only 
knows what the correspondence which has passed 
tells him. But he clearly believes in Thorntoft ; 
perhaps knew him as an official of the royal chancery ; 
and feels that he has saved the Dodderhill folk from 
utter neglect. “As far as in us lies, we forgive you.” 

What the Bishop said to the absentee vicar is not 
recorded, but Cobham was not a man who lightly 
overlooked non-residence on the part of vicars. He 
heard about 1323 that this was the case at Ashel- 
worth ! near Gloucester, and he summoned William, 
the perpetual vicar, to appear before him to show 
cause why he should neglect his duties. Being thus 
brought to book, William alleged the war then rife in 
those parts “‘ and other lawful reasons ’’—an excuse 


1 ¥, 316; William is, perhaps, an error for Gilbert [de Chymninge], 
By 
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which, however natural amid the disturbed condi- 
tions of 1322, would have effectually emptied every 
benefice in the countryside. But the Bishop admitted 
the “lawful reasons,” and took note that the vicar, 
“as far as he could without risk,” had gone back to 
his cure,! and bade him depart in peace. You have 
done wrong, he said in effect, but we hold you reason- 
ably excused. It was, perhaps, by such notice of 
lapses that he hoped to effect a gradual improvement. 
He must, of course, connive at absenteeism in certain 
cases, but its defects should be remedied as much as 
possible. Thus Ralph de Horncastre, who has been 
before referred to, was the Bishop’s proctor at the 
Roman court, and was inevitably sent thither on the 
affairs of the church of Worcester; but the people of 
Beverston must not suffer because the rector is else- 
where employed, and the permission is only given on 
condition that the parishioners suffer no loss of 
ministrations.? 

But there were also men in benefices whom it was 
desirable on various grounds to get out of them. 
We are not free from the same problem to this day, and 
often the chief difficulty then, as now, was financial. 
The poor man must live, and there was no pension- 
scheme. But at any rate there was one way out of 
the trouble. On November 7, 1321, while the Bishop 
was on a visit to the Warwickshire portion of his sphere, 
and, as usual, was staying at Hampton Episcopi, 
it fell to the rector of Hampton * to present to his 


1 “Maxime cum ad ipsam ecclesiam qua tenus posses sine periculo 
remeares.”’ 


2 F. 95; “hoc prouiso quod ecclesia iuterim debitis non fraudaretur 
obsequiis.”’ 


8 F. 276 ; Alveston is still in the patronage of the rector of Hampton 
Lucy. 
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lordship one Philip, called Baldewyn, of Tydingtone, 
for institution to the vicarage of the chapel of Alve- 
ston, in succession to another Philip, called le Whyte, 
who had resigned. But the method by which the out- 
going Philip’s cession became possible is described in 
a “ Nota” of a week later, which says that William 
Brommyan, a parishioner, promised to provide the 
necessaries of life to Philip le Whyte, as long as the old 
man’s life was spared, and the Bishop (the note well 
calls him “ venerabilis pater ”) judicially condemned 
the benefactor to a faithful discharge of his under- 
taking. 

Or sometimes a rector, though infirm, stays on, and 
yet cannot any longer manage his own affairs. This 
happened quite early in Cobham’s time to the rector 
of Salwarpe.! His name is not given, but he must 
have been Simon de Cadinton, whom the earl of 
Warwick had appointed to that cure on the resignation 
of John de Dunclent in 1307.2. Now, in 1318, the 
rector is in a feeble state, and Cobham issues authority 
from London, on August 23, to his official to appoint a 
“ curator.”” For the moment nothing was done, and 
on October 7, at York,? he repeated the injunction 
with more particularity. John de Bradewas and 
John de Bloyon were the officials, and their task, as 
they were sharply reminded, was to commit the care 
of the goods of the infirm rector to some worthy and 
discreet man. We are astonished, says the Bishop, 
that nothing has been done in the matter. The man 
must be chosen ; he must take his oath to be faithful 
in his administration, and to render proper accounts 


tbo: 
2 Regisirum Sede Vacante (J. W. Willis Bund), pp. 84, 85 
* F,/10; 
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when called upon to do so. Clearly the rector was 
past human aid, and this commission was not con- 
cerned with the pastoral care of the people; all it 
could provide for was to avert the scandal of mis- 
management and depreciation of property. Salwarpe 
became vacant shortly after, about Lady Day 1319 ; 
the register ! omits to say how the vacancy arose ; but 
we may hope that the impotent rector aforesaid was 
released from earthly sufferings. 

A much more obstinate case was that of Dom. 
Thomas, the rector of Winterbourne, near Bristol, of 
whom, in January 1318,? the Bishop could only say 
that he was “impotens, ut intelleximus”’; at any 
rate sufficiently so to justify him in commissioning 
Master John de Bloyon to appoint the rector of 
Twyning as “curator.” But the trouble arose again 
in 1821.3 Another official, Nicholas de Gore, was 
bidden to appoint not a “curator” but a coadjutor. 
For it was now notorious that poor Dom. Thomas was 
afflicted with blindness, and the great magnate, 
John Giffard, patron of Winterbourne, “as it was 
asserted,” and a great friend of the Bishop, had 
prevailed upon his lordship to choose a priest called 
William de Estenore for the coadjutorship. He was 
to be put in charge of the church’as well as of the 
income. He must take his corporal oath as to his 
fidelity in looking after both the sick parson and his 
parish, and must render a strict account to the Bishop 
or his servants. It is possible that the blind man was 
exacting and troublesome, for yet a third helper was 
delegated two years later, and this time the Bishop 
chose one of his own former clerks, William de 


1 Fy 15. 2 F, 4b. 3 F. 266. 
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Cornhulle,! then licensed in the diocese of London. 
There are careful letters 2 both to the blind parson and 
to the coadjutor. The former is assured that the 
Bishop has a fatherly sympathy with him in his 
troubles ; but it is necessary, says Cobham, to fill up 
his pastoral deficiencies ; the clerk who is coming is 
one in whom the Bishop has the fullest confidence ; and 
he must be given facilities for making a full inventory 
of the rector’s goods. To William de Cornhulle 
Cobham writes that he is to have full governance of 
the blind parson and his people. These letters clearly 
belong to the year 1323, but they bear no date 
except Hartlebury, where it seems that Cobham 
spent February and March.? Our next date in the 
matter is June 6 of that year, by which time the 
Bishop had been to London and returned to Bredon. 
But the blind rector of Winterbourne stayed on, and 
would not at all accommodate himself to the presence, 
or at any rate to the interference, of the appointed 
coadjutor and administrator ; and so from Bredon the 
Bishop wrote to him again, more in sorrow than in 
anger; so much so that the letter calls him William, 
which is the coadjutor’s name, instead of Thomas, 
which is his own. “ We commanded you,” he says, 
“in virtue of your obedience, to entrust all your goods 
to Dom. William, and to let him make an inventory 
before trustworthy witnesses, so that he could give 
you a full account of his stewardship. Whereas you 
are still disobedient and he cannot fulfil the mission 
laid upon him. So we tell you again that you fiout 

1 He witnessed the deed appointing Wulstan de Bransford as prior, 
November 23, 1317, being there described as of Aldermanbury ; 
Liber Albus, £. 830. 
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our orders under pain of excommunication.” !  Per- 
haps the rector gave in; the register has no more to 
say about him, and we may conclude that he retained 
his benefice during Cobham’s reign; but, such as he 
is, he serves as a good instance of the trouble and 
anxiety which a small benefice can create for the 
chief pastor of a vast area. 

But the ill relations between an incumbent and 
an unwelcome curate-in-charge might not be more 
unpleasant than those between an incumbent and his 
predecessor or his representatives. It is pathetic to 
find something very like a dispute about dilapidations 
exercising Cobham’s paternal patience. When he was 
at Alvechurch in the early part of 1320, it fell to him to 
institute a priest called Thomas de Poley—he soon 
obtaimed leave to be off in pursuit of the “ studium 
generale ” 2—to the church of Quentone (Quinton), 
which was in the gift of the abbot and convent of 
Polesworth, a house in the diocese of Coventry and 
Lichfield. The vacancy was caused by the death, at 
Kpiphany-tide 1320, of William de Goderyngtone. 
It was a “ good living,” worth seven and twenty marks 
a year, and it is not surprising that it only lay vacant 
a month. But evidently the new rector, when he 
came to Alvechurch on February 9 to be instituted, 
complained, as new rectors not uncommonly do, of the 
lamentable condition in which his predecessor had left 
the church and the house. So two days later * the 
Bishop commissioned Mag. John de Bradewas and 
Mag. Thomas de Merstone, rector of Marston Sicca, 
which was in the same deanery as Quinton, to inquire 
and proceed on his lordship’s behalf in a suit that had 


1 Ff. 86-860. =H. 226. 
* The institution and the commission both appear on f. 18. 
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already arisen with respect to the assessment of the 
dilapidations (“in causa seu negocio taxacionis 
defectuum in ecclesia et rectoria . . . repertorum ”’). 
The responsibility for the repairs, says the order, lay 
upon the late rector in his lifetime. Naturally the 
“ actor’? was the new rector, and the “ rei’”’ were the 
deceased’s executors. It all sounds very modern. 

But the Bishop kept his brethren out of the courts 
as much as he could, for he was a lawyer himself by 
training, and had his own litigious adventures and 
knew the cost. Towards the end of his life he stepped 
in to prevent a law-suit between the rector of 
“ Wyttheleye ” and the prior of Astley,! and the entry 
is marginally described as a “ letter enjoining some 
one to agree with his adversary in a friendly way ’”’— 
Cobham’s life was just such a letter. The prior held 
land in the parish, and the dispute was about tithes ; 
but in spite of the fact that the amount in question was 
very small,? the disputants had taken the forbidden 
course of hurrying to a secular tribunal, when the 
cause, a3 the Bishop said, was really spiritual and 
belonged to his cognizance. That, he urged, was nov 
what he liked his people to do, for it was for him to use 
his own jurisdiction. Therefore he enjoined the rector 
of Witley that if substantial justice were offered 
to him by the prior in a friendly way, it should be 
certainly accepted. But if the rector still preferred 
to fight it out, let him inform the Bishop at once, 
in order that by lawful process he may render to 
each man his due according to law. 

Cobham might or might not thus keep his clergy 


1 F.115; “Littera quod quis amicabiliter componat cum adversario.”’ 
2 The T'axatio (p. 230) says that the total amount of tithe due from 
the priory in the whole diocese was 15s. 64d. 
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out of the king’s courts; the register says nothing of 
the result or the subsequent process of this dispute ; 
but he could not always keep them out of prison. It 
can hardly have been a pleasant task to write to the 
sheriff of Gloucester asking him to release on bail the 
rector of the chapel (a curious title) of St. Katharine 
at Campden, who had been imprisoned in Gloucester 
at the instance of the rector of Campden !?* 

And disputes between patrons were sometimes not 
less distracting than contentions among the clergy, 
though they might not lead to imprisonment. Thus, 
the advowson of the church of Widford, in the 
Cotswolds, was occupying in 1326 the attention of the 
civil courts.2- Hugh le Despenser the younger claimed 
it, and had previously presented to it; so did Master 
Thomas de Esthalle, on the same ground; while 
John Bullock, of Burford, had also presented to it 
before now. Meanwhile, the benefice was vacant and 
would in all probability lapse to the diocesan in conse- 
quence of the law’s delays; for the courts were open, 
and two of the three claimants were impleading one 
another. So the Bishop betimes gave a commission 
to William Aylmer, rector of the neighbouring parish 
of Shipton, authorising him to admit, institute, and 
‘induct the person whom he (William Aylmer) shall 
have collated to the benefice, while the alleged patrons 
were at law. 

But if our Bishop had been asked what was the 
feature that he most regretted in the pastoral provision 
of his time, he would probably have replied that it 
was the system of appropriating benefices (generally 
those in their gift) to monastic houses, and the 


1 F¥. 176; November 7, 1319. 2 FB. 1120. 
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leaving of the parishes to the precarious attention of 
vicars—men whose ecclesiastical status was somehow 
lower, as their resources were certainly less, than those 
of the rectors whose pastoral duties they fulfilled. It 
is not here claimed for Cobham that he made a 
successful stand against this abuse; perhaps he was 
not cast in a heroic mould. The system came to him 
by inheritance, and in particular he was soon called 
upon to decide the action that he would take in respect 
ot the appropriations ordained by his immediate 
predecessor, W. de Maydestone. For instance, 
Maydestone had appropriated Great Compton to the 
abbot and convent of [Saffron] Walden, and had given 
them possession of it on the confirmation of the 
appropriation. Therefore, Cobham was tied in two 
ways: he must call upon his official to defend the 
abbot and convent in their possession,! and he must 
admit and institute the man whom the convent now 
presented to him as the first vicar.2 Clearly the 
convent had chosen a local man, one William called 
Hankyn, of Compton, who was prepared to undertake 
rectorial work at less than rectorial wages. All the 
Bishop could do was to insist that the vicarial portion 
should be adequate ; it must suffice for the payment 
of the Bishop’s procurations and for the discharge of 
the other vicarial responsibilities. In other words, 
the convent received income in respect of work which 
they did not do; and the vicar had a wage, but not 
an income. In the same way in the year following he 
confirmed Walter de Maydestone’s appropriation of 
the church of Budiford [Bidford] in Warwickshire, to 
the prior and convent of Kenilworth *; for again it 


1 F.13; February 28, 1319. 2 F. 14; April 27, 1319. 
3’ F195; March 13, 1320. 
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came to him by inheritance, and he exercised his 
pontifical authority to make it good for ever.! Indeed, 
if he had done otherwise, he must have found himself 
face to face with men of much greater power in the 
state. For it was the custom in these cases for the 
monastery in question to secure the aiding pressure 
of some potent magnate, and the Liber Albus ? shows 
us the strong influences that were exerted in this case. 
It was Thomas, earl of Lancaster and Leicester, the 
sworn enemy of Hugh le Despenser, who urged the 
convent of Worcester to agree to the appropriation, 
and doubtless urged Bishop Maydestone also. Harly 
in 1816 the earl had founded and endowed anni- 
versaries for his parents in the cathedral church, and 
the grateful prior and convent had admitted him to 
their fraternity. Therefore, when at the same time 
the great man wrote to them not once nor twice to 
prevent their refusal of consent to what Bishop 
Maydestone had ordained on January 17, 1316, they 
naturally fell in with his wishes, and Cobham, when 
he came into Maydestone’s room, had little chance of 
annulling what he might still regret. 

Indeed, the register does not give all the detail 
that it should about arrangements of this injurious 
kind, for which he was himself responsible. For 
instance, he was devoted to the great house of St. Peter, 
Gloucester ; he venerated the age of its buildings and 
grieved over their decay. So, apparently in 1319, he 
took the first step + towards the appropriation to the 
aid of the monks of the church of South Cerney by 


+ “ Auctoritate pontificali in perpetuum confirmamus.”’ 
2 Worcester Liber Albus, ff. 70, 706, 71, 710. 
+ Tbid. 700. 


* Of course, here too there may have been outside pressure. 
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instructing his commissary to make the usual investi- 
gation! ; but no more is said on the matter till, 
shortly before his death, he instituted at Hartlebury 
on August 16, 1327, the vicar whose office had been 
created by the deed of appropriation.2 On the other 
hand the terms are precisely set forth in the chartulary 
of his cathedral convent,? along with a statement 
that the abbot of Gloucester promised one mark 
yearly towards the maintenance of the fabric of 
Worcester Cathedral, no doubt as a recognition of the 
complaisance of our prior and convent in approving 
the deed of appropriation. But the process was slow, 
as if Cobham for his part was unwilling to hasten it : 
the inquiry in 1319, the deed drawn up in 1323, the 
first vicar instituted in 1327. 

But there must be limits to the greed of 
monasteries ; witness an entry,t which is mercifully 
entered without any address, though the mention of 
one name gives away the secret. The marginal rubric 
in a later hand prepares us for what is coming : ““ Quod 
non onerent episcopum precibus pro appropriacione 
ecclesie.”’ 


“We hold your monastery,” says the Bishop, “ in 
a, close embrace of heartfelt affection, and our desire 
is to add as much as we may with God’s help to your 
profit and honour; but we would rather, if we are 
driven to it, offend you by candour than please you by 
flattery. So imagine our surprise that so soon after 
the church of T, had been appropriated firmly to your 
monastery, you should importune us to appropriate 
the church of Fairford also. We beg you to desist for 
a time from the violence of these petitions ; for you 


1 Register, f. 53. 2 F. 124. 
3 Worcester Liber Albus, f. 119. 4 F. 87. 
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must have noticed that, when we have been incited by 
the requests of the king and other great folks to take 
similar action in behalf of other monasteries and 
churches, we have urged against it the plea that is 
accepted both by God and by men and have declined 
to proceed. We could not do what you ask with a 
quiet conscience.” 


This was written in London on May 1, 1323, and 
the “ good clerk” was seldom moved to be so severely 
explicit. What house was it which thus roused his 
ire? Almost certainly the abbot and convent of 
Tewkesbury, who subsequently did obtain possession 
of the advowson of Fairford, and from whom it passed 
at the dissolution to the dean and chapter of 
Gloucester. This may be supported by the mention 
of “the church of T.” For, on February 1, 1315, 
Walter de Maydestone decreed the appropriation of 
Thornbury to the abbot and convent of Tewkesbury ; 
on April 1 the prior and convent of Worcester con- 
sented, receiving four marks yearly as their reward ; 
and on August 11 the provision to be made for the 
vicar of Thornbury was agreed.1_ Cobham was clearly 
justified in his firm conviction that the Tewkesbury 
monastery should be content. 

But our Bishop appears to have been less 
scrupulous when the matter in hand was the promotion 
of divine learning in an Oxford foundation—indeed, 
in the oldest of its colleges. The deed appropriating 
the church of Wulewarde [Wolford] to the house of 
the brethren and scholars of Merton, which Walter de 
Merton, Henry III.’s chancellor, had founded in his 
manor of Maudone [Maldon, Surrey], in the diocese of 


1 The documents are entered on f. 15 of the Liber Albus (see Wilson, 
p. 10). 
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Winchester, was executed by Cobham on July 20, 
1322,! and was confirmed by the prior and convent 
two days later.2 The prior and convent of Stanes 
[Stone], in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, had 
made a grant of the advowson of Wolford to Merton’s 
foundation as early as 1266.3 Cobham ordained 
elaborate and careful provision for the vicar—a plot 
of ground which had been part of the glebe, and on 
which the scholars and brethren were to erect a 
vicarial residence, handing it over within the space of 
six months, and of course the usual tithes and 
offermgs.* Inasmuch as the vicarial income amounted 
thus to eight marks, and the rectorial to eighteen,® the 
arrangement was less disadvantageous to the Church’s 
work than others of its kind, and the Bishop may have 
consoled himself with the thought that the money thus 
diverted from the maintenance of pastoral work was 
destined to promote the education of the secular 
clergy ® in connection with his beloved Oxford. The 
warden, scholars, and brethren of Merton signified 
their consent to this ordinance in Oxford on December 
6, 1322, and appointed Master John de Aschtone as 
their proctor for the purpose of making submission to 
the Bishop.7 

The other appropriations which were carried out 
by Cobham were those of Longborough to Hailes, of 
Ombersley to Evesham,® of St. Andrew, Pershore, to 
Pershore,? and of Snitterfield to St. Sepulchre, 
Warwick.!° Only the first and the last of these need 


1 Ff. 776, 78. 2 Liber Albus, f. 1060. 
3 B. W. Henderson, Merton College, p. 13. 
4 F. 81. 


8 B. 81b. The date is December 6, 1322. 

6 Cf. J. Bass Mullinger, University of Cambridge, i. 164 ff. 
7 F. 810. 8 Ff. 1120, 1240. 

9 F. 124. 10 FF. 103. 
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be further referred to. The convent of Hailes is 
entitled to notice because of the singular ill-fortune of 
its endowment. Richard, “ Rex Alemanniae”’ and 
earl of Cornwall, and his son Edmund, earl of Corn- 
wall, had intended to provide the house with rents 
amounting to £200 a year. But death, as Cobham 
gently puts it, came upon them before the completion 
of their intended endowment.! Before their death 
also the founders had made over to the house the 
manor of Lechlade, on condition that payment of one 
hundred marks was made to them while they lived. 
But when they died the convent found itself com- 
pelled to pay to the exchequer £100 a year; so the 
possession of this manor involved the brethren in a 
serious yearly loss, and they renounced it altogether. 
The good founders in their time had succoured the 
brethren generously in all their necessities, but on their 
death the advowson of the abbey passed to the Crown, 
and the king burdened them with permanent visitors, 
and this was likely to continue. There were, of 
course, the usual additional reasons of situation on the 
high road and of the leanness of the years, but the 
above recital of special misfortunes seemed to Cobham 
a fair claim for help. 

The case which roused such ire as he could com- 
mand was the claim of St. Sepulchre, Warwick, to 
obtain the appropriation of Snitterfield—a case in 
which Cobham exercised his powers of resistance, even 
against some of the foremost in the land. We come 
first into the forcible presence of Walter de Stapeldon, 
Bishop of Exeter and the king’s treasurer, who held 


* “ Ante huius voti complecionem integram de ducentis libris 
reddituum et terrarum... minime assignatarum morte preuenti 
fuerint’’; f: 106. 
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the latter office in 1320-1321, and again from May 
1322 to July 1325. The letters which concern 
the present matter are not dated, but they mostly 
belong to the year 1325, save that the first one, which 
went to the Bishop of Exeter from our Bishop,! may 
date back to the autumn of the preceding year. 
Clearly the plot was already thickening before the 
register started any reference to it, and Stapeldon 
(for reasons which will appear presently) had consti- 
tuted himself the champion of St. Sepulchre, Warwick. 
This letter is an expression of Cobham’s regret that he 
cannot admit to the vicarage of the church of Snitter- 
field a certain Dom. G. de R., who, with the goodwill of 
the Bishop of Exeter, has been presented by Walter de 
Cantelupe, the rector of the parish. For it is question- 
able in whom the advowson is vested. Already, 
before this presentation, Cobham has received another ; 
one Thomas West (together with Eleanor, his wife) 
says that he is patron, and nominates a clerk called 
Roland de Horsike ; also, along with this last presenta- 
tion, there comes notice of the king’s prohibition 2 
of any institution to the vicarage of Snitterfield, 
till Thomas West and the Bishop of Exeter have 
fought the matter out in the courts. Obviously, 
says Cobham in effect, I cannot oblige you by pro- 
ceeding to admit your nominee, at all events till 
we have had a chance to talk it over when we meet 
in town.° 

But now the king himself takes the field on behalf 
of St. Sepulchre, Warwick, and there is a long, 
undated letter in French‘ from the Bishop to his 

1 BF, 970. 2 Cal. Ol. Rolls, Ed. I1., Vol. IV., p. 279. 


3 F. 970. 
4 Ff. 101, 1016. Probably April, 1325; see Liber Albus, f. 121. 
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majesty, which explains the motives of Cobham’s 
resistance. Evidently there has been previous corre- 
spondence between the two on the same question, and 
Cobham makes a further effort now to explain his 
view. 


9? 


“T beseech you,” he says, “to consider the 
disadvantages of such appropriations. Bishops and 
their churches are deprived of the profits arising 
during vacancies.! There is all the less chance of 
securing promotion for their clerks, who are neglected 
by holders of advowsons, and no longer, when they are 
working here for me, have the advice and support of 
powerful folk at court. Consider also, if you please, 
the lengths to which my predecessors have gone in 
this matter. At your request I confirmed the appro- 
priation of Compton to the convent of Walden. At 
your request I appropriated the church of South Cerney 
to Gloucester. At your request, and at that of the 
earl of Winchester [Hugh le Despenser], I appropriated 
the church of Longborough to the abbey of Hailes. 
I have also done the like with the church of Wolford 
for the. master and scholars of the hall of Merton in 
the vill of Oxford. I should now do well, I think, to 
be content awhile and to avoid the curse and denuncia- 
tion of those who see their hope of preferment more 
and more deferred.2 Sir (he goes on), this house 
which you are favouring is not poorer than most of 
our monastic foundations through cattle-plague and 
high prices and other ills. This house already has a 
church in London* appropriated to it, and other 
considerable property in good condition. Moreover, 


1 “'Vnt perduz par tousiours le fruytz de vacacions.” 


: “Qe veient leur esperance dauancement estre plus enloigne et 
arerit. 


5 St. Helen, Bishopsgate ; see below, p. 135. 
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the necessary ordination of a good portion for the 
perpetual vicar cannot be got through in the short 
time you place at my disposal.” ! 


This, if it were finally maintained, would seem to 
be plain speaking. Cobham addresses himself to 
Edward as “son humble chapelein de Wyrcestre,”’ 
but he does not so far give in. We may feel that in 
his reasons there is lacking any reference to the 
spiritual loss inflicted on the people of the place by 
the system of appropriation; perhaps he really 
believed, and it may have been not infrequently the 
case, that a perpetual vicar was better for the shep- 
herding of the flock than a rector who was mostly an 
absentee. But Cobham’s resistance, maintained for a 
time, went down before the artillery of the court. 
Karly in May, Bishop Stapeldon sent the king’s and 
his own clerk, Master William de Wolleghe, from 
Winchester to Hartlebury, to give further explana- 
tions about the plan for Snitterfield; and the clerk 
must needs pass by Worcester, where at the priory he 
delivered urgent letters on the same subject to the 
convent from the king and Hugh le Despenser and 
the Bishop of Exeter, all written at Winchester on 
May 3 and 4.2 Cobham’s reply to the Bishop is 
entered at length,? and we may assume (though it 
bears no date) that Master William de Wolleghe took 
it back to Winchester the same week. It repeats the 
reasons against the appropriation in even more urgent 
shape. The plan, it says, will not greatly relieve the 
house of St. Sepulchre, for the maintenance of the 

1 «<a chose ne se puit pas prendre si sodenement ne si haste come 


votre mandement le demaunde.”’ 
2 Liber Albus, f. 121. 3 Register, f. 101, 
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vicarage will absorb much of the revenues, and the 
house will suffer through the general indignation at 
its grasping another church. There is the diminution 
of promotion for deserving clerks already referred to. 
There is the loss of the counsel and help which the 
Bishop and the diocese ought to be able to count 
upon through the presence of a discreet and active 
rector; no conventual rectors can supply that. But, 
with strange inconsistency, Cobham adds a plea to 
the Bishop of Exeter, that the rights of the cathedral 
church of York (with which he and Stapeldon had 
both been associated in the past) to have the church of 
Axminster assigned to two of its canons may still be 
upheld ; Cobham never could resist the desire to aid 
his favourite kinsman, Robert de Valoignes, who 
now held the prebend of Warthill in York Minster.1 
On May 28, the insistent letters began again.2 The 
court had moved to Chertsey, whence the king and 
Hugh le Despenser wrote urgently to the convent of 
Worcester, where it is evident that the appropriation 
of Snitterfield was greatly disapproved, and on May 29, 
Stapeldon sent* from Laleham to-our Bishop a 
quite angry criticism of his dilatory dealings with a 
matter which lay very near the king’s wishes. “ His 
majesty,” it says, “and some of the council have 
questioned Master de Wolleghe about his visit to you, 
and have compared his report, not a little to their 
astonishment, with the far-fetched reasons urged in 
your letter.” “ Yes,” Cobham replies, “you may 
well say that, and I admit it ; in these changeful times, 
decisions about questions such as this, which arise 


1 Le Neve, Fasti, iii. 220, 
2 Liber Albus, f. 1210. 
® Register, £. 1020. 
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suddenly and depend on the action of others, are 
apt to be changeful. But I have written to the 
chapter of Worcester and have advised them to give 
their consent, even as I am giving mine. The rest 
we can talk over when we meet in town, and I must 
remember to tell you all the trouble I have had 
with the prior of St. Sepulchre, Warwick.” There, 
probably, is the last of our Bishop’s written communi- 
cations to Stapeldon, who was killed by the mob in 
London a year later. 

Clearly Cobham was being pushed very hardly, 
and within a few days of the above letters he gave a 
commission to his clerks, Nicholas de Gore and John de 
Barneby, in conjunction with the prior and convent 
of Worcester, to investigate the facts about Snitterfield 
with a view to the completion of the appropriation.! 
The convent, indeed, held out more stoutly than the 
Bishop, or rather a minority persisted in disagreeing ; 
but on June 11, 1325, the Bishop at last executed the 
necessary deed. In giving his reasons for what he 
knew to be hard on the parish, he had no difficulty in 
finding satisfactory claims on the part of St. Sepulchre. 
That priory’s revenues did not suffice to maintain its 
canons and feed its many poor guests. A sudden 
fire, not due to any carelessness of the inmates, had 
brought its splendid buildings to ruin, and thieves had 
taken advantage of the disaster to plunder the 
premises. The restoration would be costly, and at the 
best of times the situation of the house in the midst 
of a famous and populous town involved expenses 
which must thus be met. Certainly there is more 
here than is usual in the “common form” of such 
decisions, and yet, even as the reasons piled themselves 


1 Liber Albus, f. 1216. 
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one on the other, the Bishop can scarcely have sup- 
pressed the conviction that the plan was unrighteous 
and the results would be regrettable. And within a 
brief space it was needful to transcribe in the register 
a lengthy notarial statement ! (the notary was John de 
Barneby) as to the unworthy conduct of the house at 
Warwick, with whose disasters he had sympathised to 
an extent which his better judgment disapproved. 
Without any great delay, he had ordained the vicarage 
of Snitterfield, fixing the vicarial portion at twenty- 
four marks and reserving to himself and his suc- 
cessors the right to nominate the vicar. Admittedly 
the latter course was not usual ; we should expect the 
nomination to be assigned to the appropriating house ; 
but Cobham knew the men with whom he was dealing ; 
he knew also that he had in this respect the support 
of the wiser members of his own chapter, which, as 
this notarial instrument says, only yielded a grudging 
consent owing to the terrifying threats of “ W., Bishop 
of Exeter and treasurer of the king.” The result 
could have been foreseen. The Bishop chose for vicar 
a clerk called Thomas de Hatfeld, but the prior and 
canons of St. Sepulchre declined to give him access ; 
they presented to the Bishop one Robert de Grosse- 
wold, presbyter, and, as the Bishop did not admit 
him, they appealed to the Pope and to the court of 
Canterbury. The assignment of the vicar’s portion 
was equally unacceptable to the monks of St. 
Sepulchre, though their prior had agreed to it at the 
Bishop’s house in London,? in the presence of the 
notary and other witnesses. The court of Canterbury 
1 Register, ff. 117, 117. 


® Dates are lacking, but this must have been at the end of June 
1325 (f. 103). 
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decided against the Bishop. But the prior thought 
better of it in the course of the summer ; he renounced 
his appeals, and at Kempsey,! in front of the notary 
and the same witnesses and many others, he took 
his oath on the Gospels to observe the terms of the 
appropriation and to do all he could to annul the 
results of the decision given against the Bishop in 
the court of Canterbury. But again he renounced 
his good intentions. “ Like the falsest of men,” and 
“yegardless of his salvation and of the benefits 
received,’ he jomed his canons in defending the 
claims of their presentee. The notarial instrument 
goes on to state that it was largely their distrust of 
the bona fides of the prior of St. Sepulchre that caused 
the convent of Worcester to withhold their consent to 
the appropriation ; and that to their distrust of him 
was added an equal distrust of the Bishop of Exeter. 
For at the back of all this there were sordid considera- 
tions at work. Stapeldon (says the document) “ gave 
or sold”’ to St. Sepulchre the church of Snitterfield, 
because he wanted the church of St. Helen in London, 
which belonged to St. Sepulchre, together with the 
house and lands adjoming. He wanted it because the 
London “ house” of the see of Exeter was close to 
St. Helen’s and could be thus conveniently aggran- 
dised. But within a while he was gone, the victim 
of an angered mob. 

So Cobham was left with his appropriation 
problem and his refractory prior of St. Sepulchre. 
The presentation of a vicar had been adjudged to the 
prior acting with the consent of his canons; and the 
Bishop urged him to nominate his man. But this 
he refused to do; if there was no vicar, the house 

1 The Bishop was there, October 12-29, 1325 (ff. 107, 1075). 
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could not be mulcted of the vicar’s portion. So time 
was lost, and it would seem that even the chances of 
the appointment of Cobham’s nominee vanished ; for 
he finally admitted to the vicarage one Philip de 
Hambury,! clerk, and on December 9, 1326, eighteen 
months after the date of the deed of appropriation, 
he commissioned Nicholas de Gore to induct him as 
vicar of the ill-used parish of Snitterfield. 

It is open to any one to say that a fiercer Bishop 
might have put up a greater fight; but there is no 
denying that the pastoral issues at stake were worth 
such struggle as Cobham prolonged. 

1 The choice seems in reality to have lapsed to the Archbishop 
(Register, Reynolds, f. 264), who claims to have collated to this clerk 


the church of Snytesfeld, then vacant “ certis et legitimis de causis,”’ 
and to him lawfully devolving ; 10 Kal. February, 1326 (7). 
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MORAL PROBLEMS AND SPIRITUAL NEEDS 


Concessit ei dominus episcopus quod, vna icione peracta circa 
ecclesiam et forum per vtrosque eorum, alie due iciones quoad vtrosque 
in suspenso usque ad reditum suum de London’ remanerent.—F. 1070. 
if will not be claimed for the early years of the 

fourteenth century that they were a period in 
which a high moral tone marked the life of the English 
nation, or that its spiritual aspirations were eager and 
insatiable. A weak and easily led king, such as 
Edward II., sends the roots of his character down- 
wards into the soul of his people. His ideal of a 
prelate, if he had one at all, was Walter Reynolds. 
He could see the worth of Thomas de Cobham, but 
would rather not see him Archbishop. Video meliora 
proboque ; deteriora sequor. Now, an episcopal register 
has its uses in this connection; for both as to 
clerks and as to lay-folk the Bishop was obliged to 
intervene at many points in human life where moral 
sanctions were afitected, and, whenever he there inter- 
venes as Bishop, a record must be kept. The parties 
to a matrimonial dispute in which the diocesan has 
adjudicated have a clear right to know that the 
arbitrament has been permanently noted for future 
reference ; they probably have not reached a verdict 
and gone their reconciled or unreconciled way without 


paying certain fees to the recording clerks at the 
137 
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manor-house; and they are justified in assuming 
that the whole sordid squabble need not be repeated 
for lack of careful entry on the last occasion. Or a 
would-be clerk may have been born out of lawful 
_ wedlock ; in which case his career in holy orders is 
closed, as it were, before it begins. It is worth his 
while to undergo the labour and incredible charges 
of an approach to the court of the Pope at Avignon, 
perhaps through the great cardinal penitentiary, in 
order that he may obtain a dispensation to proceed 
through the grades of the sacred ministry in spite of 
his bar sinister. This privilege being obtained, he is 
vitally concerned that it should be engrossed in a 
bishop’s book, to which future reference can be made 
in case of need. Thus, if a register is maintained with 
reasonable care, as on the whole Cobham’s was, it 
furnishes statistical indication of the prevalence 
during its period of certain matters which might other- 
wise be made the subject of rougher and readier esti- 
mation according to men’s simplicity or suspiciousness. 

What light shall we get, then, on what has just 
been mentioned in passing, the prevalence or the dis- 
regard of marriage? We shall do well to remember 
that our period is one of barely ten years, from the 
autumn of 1317 to the summer of 1327, and we have 
seen that it was marked by what seems to us a large 
number of acts of ordination. About 720 men were 
admitted to the diaconate in the diocese during the 
decade. Against this figure we must set another, 
that as to twenty-two candidates for the ministry 
Cobham had received letters from the papal peni- 
tentiary (the Cardinal Berengar or the Cardinal 
Gaucelin, or some other), in virtue of which he had 
granted a dispensation to such and such a person on 
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account of defect of birth, retaining as a rule the papal 
letters on which he was acting.1 The names are 
given in every case except one, and in this letters 
have come from Pope John XXII. himself, and the 
man is entered simply as R. de 0.2. Many, it is clear, 
are men of local origin: Walter de Yccumbe, John 
de Ekentone, John Bolour of Schirborne, William 
de Kenemesford, Edward Fourches of Cropthorne, 
William son of William de Bremesgraue, David de 
Quenyngtone, Peter Broun of Botelerismerstone, 
and John de la Porte of Broughtone 3—these are all 
men apparently born in the diocese. About a third 
_ part of them can be found in the Bishop’s ordination 
lists. John Bolour of Schirborne, for instance, was 
ordained subdeacon by Bishop Robert le Petit, of 
Clonfert, in the abbey church of Winchcombe, on 
June 5, 1322, and this Bishop (not usually so exact) 
enters “ dispensacionem super legitimacione’”’ 4 even 
in his ordination list, to make assurance doubly sure. 
Cobham himself ordained him deacon, and John 
Bolour and William de Kenemesford, a companion 
in misfortune of birth, took the road from Hartlebury 
to Ombersley, almost side by side, on the December 
day which has already been described >; his priest- 
hood was conferred at Hampton Lucy in September 
1323 °; the original dispensation bears date February 
21, 1319. On the other hand, Nicholas de Farlegh 


1 The customary expression “ de soluto genitus et soluta ’’ does not 
leave us in doubt as to its meaning, but I have so far not happened 
upon any canonist friend who can give me the constitutional origin of 
it. The formula was practically invariable, except where the father 
was in orders; and then the order was substituted for ‘‘ soluto”’; ¢.g. 
“defectum natalium quem patiebatur de diacono genitus et soluta”’ 

f. 107). 
= z 22. 3 The deacon just referred to, n. 1. 
4 F. 760. 5 See p. 86f. 6 FB, 906. 
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receives along with his dispensation a licence to 
minister in his orders; that is to say, he has already 
procured ordination without ridding himself of the 
birth-disqualification. 

What we are concerned with at the moment is the 
implication of the fact as regards the general moral 
situation. It would not be fair to say that out of 
720 men ordained twenty-two, or over three per 
cent., were illegitimate ; because the twenty-two are 
not all to be found in the lists. We can really say 
no more than that Cobham’s register does enter in 
ten years twenty-two cases of ordinands not born in 
lawful wedlock. 

But the figure sheds no light on the morality of a 
particular class, for the ordinands came from all 
classes. We may therefore proceed, before we take 
a wider view, to ask the Bishop for his experience as 
to clerical morality in his day. Of course his clergy 
fell into misfortune with the police, like other folk ; 
but, unhke other folk, they had, as is well known, a 
way of escape ; their Bishop could come to the justices 
and claim the transference of the accused to the 
episcopal gaol. Now, the register records twelve 
names of “ clerks-convict,” and all of these belong 
to the four years up to 1321; we are thus left to 
conclude, either that the latter part of the recording 
has grown careless (of which there is no strong evi- 
dence), or that the final years were untroubled by such 
cases. When it is realised that over and above the 
inducted incumbents the great diocese was swarming 
with clerks, some employed as “ capellani ”’ and many 
without any definite sphere at all, the total of these 
criminous clergy is small enough. When we come to 
look at the crimes in detail, they are no less comforting 
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than the total. Ralph the Locksmith, a Shropshire 
man, will be referred to later.) His arrest was 
reported early in 1320,2 and he had a companion in 
disgrace, one William de Colberley, whose home was 
no doubt near Cheltenham; Ralph’s offence was 
theft and robbery, and he was restored in the summer 
to his former good fame,? after inquiry by the arch- 
deacon of Worcester, the precentor of the cathedral, 
and one of the Bishop’s commensal clerks. We know 
less of Simon of Mancetter, but he is vaguely recorded 
to be “convicted of various crimes.” Master John 
de Bradewas was ordered 4 to make proclamation of 
his name at the next consistory, in case any one could 
inform against Simon as a notorious evil liver; but 
the register gives us no right to say that anything 
serious came of it; on the contrary, he was purged 
on June 2, 1318.5 John Boulger of Gloucester was 
another local felon, whom a justice had condemned  ; 
the Bishop obtained custody of him on or before 
August 10, 1318, and within five weeks he too could 
receive ecclesiastical purgation.? Another case of 
theft, or alleged theft, was that of John, son of John 
Lucas of Gloucester, who from the first protested that 
he had been falsely accused of that crime in the house 
of Edward le Tauerner of that city 8—which sounds 
as if the clerk were not keeping the best of company ; 
Henry Spigurnel, the justice, handed him over to the 
Bishop, who announced to the clerk that he left the 
episcopal court without a stain on his character, and 
said so in handsome terms which will be recorded 
later.2 We could wish that there were similar detail 


1 Pp. 166. ah 19, + F, 21. 
4 ¥, 5=February 10, 1318. Ld ects 
Cons 7 F. 90. 8 FB, 250. 


® F. 68; see p. 168, n. 2. 
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in respect of William, son of Roger le Keu,! against 
whom there was a charge of stealing a horse in the 
house of a Lombard, named James Swalduch, of 
Kulkertone; perhaps the case was too bad for 
purgation. More serious, but not more detailed, is 
the case of John le Palmere of Southurste, who before 
two justices, William de Bradwelle and Robert de 
Astone, sitting at Gloucester, had been arraigned as 
being implicated at any rate in the death of a certain 
John de Woyfold; the usual inquiries were to be 
made into this man’s character by the Bishop’s 
official 2 ; but the issue is not forthcoming. 

Here, then, in a decade, are one clerk implicated 
in homicide, two in theft, one in horsestealing, and 
eight others whose crimes are unspecified. If we 
suppose them to be all guilty, in spite of the purgation 
(perhaps more or less perfunctory) of some, the total 
effect is easily better than our fears. 

But it will be said that the number of “ clerks- 
convict ’—admittedly a special class—might be 
limited and still leave moral affairs in a very bad 
way. Are there no indications in the register of a 
low level of purity among the clergy, secular and 
regular alike? Certainly, there are some sad and 
serious cases. It was grievous that the abbot of a 
great house like Alcester must be sent for to Hartle- 
bury on account of his evil relations with Agnes la 
Couppestre of the same town; Cobham was not a 
man to be remiss in such cases, but here he was 
content with the imposition of a salutary penance, 
and with a letter of correction to each of the parties. 
It was grievous that into his visitation of the house 


1 FF. 250. 2 F. 53. 3 F. 1070. 
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of Lesser Malvern, which was obviously dear to him, 
there should come the necessity to enjoin, as we must 
recount shortly,! a canonical purgation of Brother 
Hugh de Piribroke in respect of his doubtful relations 
with Eleanor, wife of J. le Pride; but the Bishop adds, 
as a caveat, “if there is such a report about him” 
and “if he be found culpable”; the appointment of 
Hugh as the next prior may well be allowed to give 

“ quietus ” to the unhappy rumour. He could act 
sharply and severely if occasion required it. Even 
in his last days of growing weakness we find him 
admitting and instituting a substitute 2 for Richard 
de Lasserour, of Suttone, who as vicar of Claverdon 
(on the nomination, then as now, of the archdeacon 
of Worcester) had thoroughly disgraced himself, had 
been brought before the king’s justices, and afterwards 
had broken out of the Bishop’s custody. In those 
same last days he was able to secure in his excellent 
clerk, John de Renham,? a successor for an even more 
criminous clerk, Walter de Bever, rector of Hanbury 
juxta Wyche.t It appears that Bever did not reside 
on his cure; he preferred king’s courts; for this, 
indeed, the Bishop was in part responsible, for on 
February 5, 1324,5 he gave Bever leave to remain in 
attendance on Edmund of Woodstock, earl of Kent,°® 


1 See p. 207. 2 F. 124—August 14, 1327. 

3 F. 123b=May 30, 1327. 

* The register is defective here; for it appears from f. 67 that on 
September 28, 1321, the rector of Hanbury was Master Reginald de 
Heytone, and there is no entry of Bever’s institution, though he is 
described as rector February 5, 1324; £. 346. 

5 BF. 340. 

6 Bever had letters of protection from the king to accompany 
Edmund of Woodstock overseas on the king’s service, February 28, 
1320 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. IL, 1317-21, p. 419); on January 7, 1322 
(tbid., 1321-24, p. 66); and to accompany the earl of Leicester, on 
September 4, 1325 (ibid., 1324-27, p. 168). ’ 
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and to put his church out to farm on the usual con- 
ditions. But now (July 13, 1326!) it was notorious 
that his ministrations to princes were a mere cloke 
for an utterly dissolute life,2 and that his wandering 
ways in London were a danger and a scandal. So the 
rural dean of Wyche (Droitwich) was ordered to 
summon him to appear before the Bishop or his 
commissaries and answer for his offences in due form 
of law, that the Bishop might take proper care for 
the cure which the rector was neglecting; and, as 
we have seen, the Bishop had his will. 

It was no less serious that Dom. William le Naym, 
chaplain, of Sedgeberrow, should cause the archdeacon 
of Worcester, Master Adam of Sandwich, to devote 
Thursday in Holy Week 1322, at Hartlebury, to an 
investigation? of his relations with Agnes Morice. 
There was no doubt that these two were the parents 
of a family, and now there was a suit for alimony in 
respect of one of the sons. The archdeacon brought 
the couple to agree that the boy should remain with 
the mother, to whom the guilty chaplain would pay 
ten shillings in quarterly instalments, beginning that 
very Easter. There is, however, but one other suit 
for alimony recorded against a clerk in the register ; 
it is that of a chaplain at Bromsgrove called John 
Sekestein, the woman being another Agnes, John 
Hucheinn’s daughter‘ ; the decision, again given at 
Hartlebury, was against the chaplain, who was 
condemned to pay eight shillings, by instalments at 
various specified periods; if there should be any 

1 F. 115. 

? For his debts at this time, see Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., 1323-27, 
pp. 185, 568, 636. 


2 FE. 850, ; 86. 
“ F. 102=—January 3, 1325. 
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failure to produce an instalment, the total of the 
then outstanding debt should be payable at once. 

But it cannot be doubted that, as a man who had 
moved. about and knew his world, Cobham anticipated 
more accusations than these against the moral recti- 
tude of his clergy. At the end of the register 1 there 
is inserted a transcript of the questions addressed to 
the beneficed clergy at the Bishop’s visitation.2 He 
wants to know whether any of them are drunkards ; 
frequenters of taverns, of plays, or of places of ill-fame? ; 
or night-rioters. He inquires with some particularity 
if any are incontinent ; or keep in their own or other 
folk’s houses women of doubtful position on pretence 
of kinship or otherwise; or are either openly or 
clandestinely married ; or have been under discipline 
on this account and are bound under a penalty to be 
continent ; and if so, what was the penalty. This, 
circumstantial as it seems, is but one among six and 
thirty interrogatories, of which the nearest to it in 
import is “si nimis frequentent domos monialium.” 
The meagre sum of evidence here against the character 
of the clergy in respect of personal cleanness of life 
seems to imply either that Cobham was slack (which 
is not borne out by his episcopal conduct and his 
visitation articles), or that the register gives a fair 
representation of the real state of things. 

This is not to say that all the clergy of the diocese 
were models alike of the Christian and the civic 
virtues. What sort of story, for instance, can we 
weave around a commission‘ given to the invaluable 
Master J. de Bloyon, when papal letters came about 


: Peles 126; 1260. 
Sf Articuli inquirendi in visitacione soianar. prelatorum.”’ 
3 « Loca inhonesta.” a | 
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a lawsuit involving questions of assault, robbery, 
and imprisonment between Walter, perpetual vicar 
of the church of St. Nicholas, Bristol, and a knight 
called Richard dela Ryuer? We are not in a position 
to say whether the greater blame lay with the parson 
or the layman, though we know that the latter 
petitioned for an oratory in his house.! But we have 
less choice when we come to a mandate? from the 
great lord Gaucelin, papal penitentiary and Cardinal 
of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, that absolution is to 
be given to one of two parsons who have battered one 
another. A clerk called Peter de Pyrie, a “‘ Master ” 
in Israel and learned in the law, has assaulted Dom. 


| Adam de Radenore, presbyter, and been sentenced 
| to greater excommunication. 


But again the list of such cases is thus soon 
exhausted, and we sink in the scale of clerical crime 
to those injustices between man and man, which came 
naturally to the Bishop for settlement ; as when Dom. 
Walter de Ewenny, rector of Great Comberton, was 
adjudged 3 to owe to William Morannt, of Pershore, 
three quarters and one bushel of wheat, and to work off 
the debt by degrees at Christmas, at the Purification, 
and at the feast of the blessed Virgin’s Nativity. 

We shall, of course, get no correspondingly complete 
survey of the moral life of the lay-folk, but only of 
such instances as happened to come to the Bishop’s 
cognizance. Why, for instance, should Cobham in 
his early days as Bishop (being then, it would seem, 
at; Lambeth), cite * Richard the carpenter, of Bishop’s 
Cleeve, to appear before him on the fourth law-day 
after St. Faith (October 6) on account of violence 


1 See below p. 155. * F.116, * F.91.  F, 53b=October 5, 1317, 
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done to Robert de Bockyngge ? Or what manner of 
exasperation may we assume on the part of an un- 
fortunate clerk, John atte Lewode, of Beoley ? 
His assailant, who must present himself to Cobham 
at Wick Episcopi within eight days, was a certain 
Ralph le Dowbere, who knew his victim to be a clerk 
and yet smashed his head with an axe.1 Or what 
made it worth the while of Geoffrey de Syford, a 
clerk of our diocese, to face the expense of procuring 
from the Pope at Avignon a mandate? to the Bishop 
to take up his case? He had been assaulted by 
William Giffard, of Nether Slaughter, and Roger le 
Freeman, another layman not as high as Giffard in 
the social scale. At all events, Master Nicholas de 
Gore was to make sure of their being excommunicate 
until they gave their victim full satisfaction for his 
wrongs. The third case of this kind is recorded more 
circumstantially, save that the actual persons are apt 
to lurk beneath initials. It is not dated, but seems to 
belong to 1325,3 and the chief victim is “a simple 
presbyter,” A., rector of the church of Pirton. He, 
poor man, and his brother Richard, and a chaplain 
R., and one H. Taillour, encountered the villains of 
the piece on their way to carry out their crime. The 
rector and his party were inhumanly treated, and, 
though they had received care from capable doctors, 
their lives were still despaired of. T., the rector’s 
servant, had his throat cut. Joanna, his sister, a 
most respectable matron, who ministered the rectorial 
hospitality to poor strangers, and two studious lads, 
the sons of his brother, were simply beaten to death, 


1 F, 42. There is no date; but it obviously belongs to the sojourn 


at Wick in November 1319. 
2. 25. 8 F, 106. 
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and of course everything valuable was carried off. 
The Bishop may well ask the archdeacon’s official, 
whose house, at this rate, is safe from outrage ? Let 
every church in your archdeaconry, he says, ring with 
their excommunication on Sundays and high days, 
and let the sentence include all who aided and abetted 
them. And indeed there seems to have been sad 
reason for the Bishop’s wrath ; for another document 
shows that the rector of Pirton, Diogenes de Piriton, 
died on September 8, that same year,! and though 
this mandate to the archdeacon’s official bears no 
date, it has every appearance of having been issued 
during that month from Bredon in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the outrage. ‘“‘ Proximus ardet Ucalegon.” 

We may complete our somewhat scanty list of 
crimes of violence by a reference to one in which the 
violence to the body would perhaps be easily less than 
that done to sentiment. In the church of Driffield,? . 
near Cirencester, a certain Roger Asselan had taken 
sanctuary, but some of the neighbours, Nicholas and 
Isabella le Neuman and Matilda le Michel, had dragged 
him from his refuge, and sentence of greater excom- 
munication had followed,? with the result that better 
counsels prevailed. The evildoers came humbly back 
to their holy mother the Church, they replaced Roger 
in the sanctuary from which he had been removed, 
and now they could be absolved. But absolution went 
along with a salutary penance. The two women 
and the man were to walk in the procession at Driffield 
on the three Sundays or feast days, they were to 
perambulate the market-place at Cirencester on three 
fair-days, and each time they were to be beaten 
publicly by a priest. 

1 F. 1070. 2 Now united to Harnhill. 3 FB. 770. 
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But what of the moral life and the matrimonial 
fidelity of Cobham’s lay-flock in general? Well, 
Hartlebury in his time saw a few of such problems 
exercising the fatherly soul of the Bishop. Here is 
Adam le Coke, of Wodicote,1 who has long been living 
in adultery with Juliana, the wife of Thomas la 
Melewarde, of the same place. The same kind of 
penance was adjudged to them, the scene being the 
market-place of Bromsgrove. The man and the woman 
alike renounced their errors, the latter swearing that 
she would keep herself henceforth to her husband in 
bed and board. The date is mid-November 1325, 
and the Bishop is setting out for London; but he is 
impressed with the sincerity of their repentance and 
agrees that after one public whipping the other two 
castigations can be held in suspense till his return. 

Here, again, is a Worcester woman, J., the wife of 
John de Fekenham, citizen,2 who comes to the Bishop 
during one of his infrequent sojourns in the city. 
She is accused (and she does not deny that the accusa- 
tion has been made) of adultery in Worcester with T. 
de Tresham; but she maintains her innocence and 
is ready to face in Worcester the process of compur- 
gation. Very good: let Nicholas de Gore and the 
sacrist 3 of the cathedral take measures accordingly. 
The same course was followed by Geoffrey Swope of 
Grettone, whom men accused of incest with his wife’s 
daughter Anisia. He appeared before Cobham at 
Bishop’s Cleeve on May 8, 1324, and there and then 
recovered his good name. We cannot tell what 
happened to a certain John of Stone, “a young man 
prodigal of his good fame and a foe to his own honour ”’ ; 


1 F. 1076. a 20, 
3 Dom. R. de C.=Ranulph de Cathrop. 4B. 95. 
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but certainly he was summoned by the dean of Kidder- 
minster to present himself for punishment before the 
Bishop ; for he had gone to the house of W. de Portes, 
at Pipewelle, and had carried off Isabella, the daughter 
of the house, and was keeping her in hiding. But 
again we may say that this seems no great list of such 
cases for a decade; nor is it likely that no care was 
taken to put the instances on record ; on the contrary, 
the system of church finance at the time involved a 
practical inducement to track them out. No less a 
man than William fitz Weryn, the lord of Upton, had 
to make his appearance before the Bishop ? (again, it 
would seem, at Hartlebury) on June 11, 1319, and the 
first thing for which he had to answer was failure to 
maintain his wife, to whom the Bishop assigned seven- 
pence a week, payable in quarterly instalments. But 
the next was infidelity ; he must abjure his immoral 
relations with Isabella de Kynlet, under a penalty of 
half a mark, payable to the Bishop’s charity fund, 
for each offence ; very much asa parson arraigned for 


' contumacy 3 was fined for the benefit of the Dominicans, 
| the fabric fund of the cathedral, and the ‘“ White 
- Women of Wytstan”; or as Richard le Baker, of 
' Benhale, whose wife had complained to the com- 
' missary4 that she was being deprived of bed and 


_ board, took his oath to his lordship at Hartlebury on 


the holy Gospels that henceforth he would entreat 
her lovingly, or in default pay ten shillings on each 
offence to the Bishop’s alms. 

Nor was there any great number of matrimonial 
causes calling for decision. We might or might not 
agree with the verdict in the following case, if we knew 

1 ¥, 1140. For Pepwell and William de Portes, see Vict. Co. Hist. 
Worcs., iii. 384. 

2 F165, 3 F, 160, 4 F, 100=April 3, 1325. 
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all; but all we know is that the Bishop, being at 
Hampton Lucy, was approached by a Warwick man 
who had verbally taken Leticia de as his lawful 
wife, and had lived with her as such. But there were 
rumours afloat. Some talked of incest and some of 
adultery ; so that the parson of St. Laurence, War- 
wick (little blame to him, apparently) would by no 
means solemnise the marriage in church. But the 
Bishop issued to the parish priest a “ litera solempni- 
zacionis matrimonii,” | if there were no other canonical 
impediment. 

Or a man might desire to be juridically satisfied 
as to the legitimacy of his wife. William de Harpedene 
had qualms on this subject and brought them to 
the notice of the king, who bade the Bishop, then 
in attendance near York, investigate the facts.? 
Cobham was able to assure the anxious husband on 
October 12, 1318, that his wife Elizabeth was the 
daughter of Richard Bacon, born in lawful wedlock. 
Or—a vastly more serious case—a man might have 
brought himself to a pass in which it was uncertain 
whether of two contending ladies was in fact his wife. 
The scene is again at Hartlebury,? where the man and 
the two women appeared before the episcopal Solomon 
on April 27, 1319—-Walter Geruays of Deerhurst, 
and Agnes le Yunge and Sibilla Sheld. The Bishop 
heard the details and pronounced in favour of the 
marriage with Agnes. He legitimised the children 
(without recording which of the women was the 
mother), and he decided that the marriage with Sibilla 
was null and void. 

And again these are practically all the cases of this 
class (save a penalty inflicted on a neglectful husband, 

1 Ff, 670. anu. 10; 3 FB. 146. 
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who was a potman in the parish of St. Laurence, 
Bristol!), and the number is surprisingly small, 
especially when it is remembered that this was an 
approachable Bishop, going his yearly round of the 
various centres of residence in the diocese. There is, 
indeed, one factor which must be taken into account 
for what it is worth, though the worth does not seem 
great enough to upset our calculations. In nearly 
all these suits and investigations there would be an 
examination of witnesses on oath; but an oath was 
lightly regarded, and perjury was rife. We are 
familiar to-day with a surely well-founded fear that 
perjury is peculiarly characteristic of matrimonial 
causes ; the Divorce Court is fruitful soil for it. The 
ecclesiastical mind in Cobham’s day was much 
exercised by its growth, and in 1322, even Reynolds, 
the primate, put forward to the bishops a plan for 
stamping it out. Our Bishop was not quite convinced 
of the wisdom of the process in question; out of 
reverence, indeed, he caused it to be put into effect ; 
but he was quite clear that absolution from the offence 
of perjury and, by consequence, excommunication 
because of it should be kept in the Bishop’s hands. 
This appears from an interesting licence? issued to 
Henry, the subprior of the cathedral, and Brother 
John de Astone, whom Cobham had appointed as his 
penitentiaries. These two had apparently repre- 
sented to him that his reservation of all cases of perjury 
to his personal arbitrament was bearing hardly on 
many. Numbers of people were clamouring for the 
grace of absolution after being implicated in various 


ouEenOGs 


2 Ff. 18, 730, 74; apparently in 1322; there is no record of it in 
Liber Albus. 
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forms of perjury ; some were old or infirm ; the times 
were unquiet and the ways perilous; the Bishop 
might be in the diocese and yet many miles from the 
cathedral city. Even Hartlebury meant a good dis- 
tance on foot. And this “licencia absoluendi a 
crimine periurii ”’ was given to the two monks to show 
the Bishop’s care for men’s souls and his preference 
of confessors whom he knew before those whom he did 
not know. Nevertheless, it was only “ad tempus” ; 
let it avail till the octave of Haster next ensuing. 
He seems to have been at Hartlebury in the early 
part of 1322, and not able to do much business ; there 
were three ordinations in the chapel in February and 
March, but only fourteen candidates in all! ; and his 
bodily weakness may have been an additional reason 
for an exception which he did not readily make, as 
the official of the archdeacon of Worcester soon dis- 
covered. For in the following July Cobham wrote ? 
to the latter in these circumstances following. Sarra, 
the wife of William de Bezonde Tonne, reported to 
him that a false accusation had been made against 
Clarice de Upcote of counterfeiting a key of the 
granary of a rectory; that she, Sarra, had appeared 
as a compurgator; but that the official had pro- 
nounced Clarice guilty of perjury and had even in- 
flicted on Sarra herself a penalty for the like offence. 
So the Bishop lets the official know that perjury is 
one of the graver cases reserved for episcopal treat- 
ment and must not be meddled with by lesser folk. 
He was then (July 16, 1322) at Bishop’s Cleeve and 
would be shortly at ‘“ Wythindone”?; let any 


1 Ff, 72, 73,75. 2 FB. 770. 
8 Probably Withington ; there is no record in the register of his being 
there ; the next known stage was Blockley. 
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further particulars which he ought to have be sent 
thither. 

And what can be said on the other side? These 
arrangements about penitentiaries point to prevailing 
repentance for wrong done, and sometimes the very 
reticence is eloquent. 


“John Brown of Campedene has humbly con- 
fessed his sins to us ; and we, having understood these 
more clearly, have enjoined him to repair to the Holy 
See in order to receive due penance there. We there- 
fore beseech you [all the faithful] in Christ to show 
him favour on his journey and preserve him from 
hindrance or injury, and we grant twenty days’ 
indulgence to all who do him service. This letter is 
valid for one year.” ! 


There were signs—not many, but some—-of a 
desire to have near at hand a priest who could thus 
penitentially deal with ‘“‘ every day’s most quiet need.” 
The great lord, William de la Zouche,? desired and 
received a licence? to have as confessor to himself and 
his wife a certain Brother Adam de Seynesbury ; 
and we may hope that it was a help to the good couple, 
even if the parson of the parish was not altogether 
pleased. A similar privilege was given to John de 
Peyto. There were in all some thirty-two clergy to 
whom he granted the office of penitentiary, and to 
whom at various times, chiefly in his earlier years, he 
gave leave to deal on his behalf with penitents. Only 
Six were seculars, a vicar of Thornbury, a vicar of 

1 F. 44b= Alvechurch, March 18, 1320. 

? It was probably at his instigation that the Bishop announced 
(December 23, 1317) an “indulgence ”’ of forty days for the souls of 
Dom. Oliver de Zouche and the lady Joan, his wife; f. 3b: 


3 F. 10=September 28. 
* F. 15=May 27, 1319. 
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Marsfeld [Marshfield], a rector of St. Peter, Bristol, a 
vicar of Bromsgrove, and Hugh de Compton, and 
William Ponk, presbyters unattached. The rest were 
men living under some rule—nine Carmelites, ten 
Augustinians, the Dominican priors of Gloucester and 
Bristol, the warden of the Gloucester Franciscans (de 
Polton), a canon of Oseney, and two monks of the 
convent of Worcester.!. The licences were limited 
both in time and scope. For instance, that which 
was given to the vicar of Bromsgrove was intended 
solely for the benefit of sick and aged folk, who could 
not come to the Bishop personally and receive the 
benefit of absolution.2 It was valid only till the 
ensuing Easter, and every beneficiary was to take his 
oath to the vicar that, when once the impediment, 
whatever it might be, was removed, he would come 
to the Bishop “or his special penitentiaries”” and 
receive counsel. The ten Augustinians came from 
Oxford and Woodhouse and Bristol, and the whole 
list implies a desire to spread the benefit over various 
districts. 

Another class worth notice, as it were on the 
credit side, were those few who desired special facilities 
for worship in their own homes or special prayer for 
their souls after death; and neither class was 
markedly numerous in Cobham’s time. Richard de 
Ryuer obtained leave in 1319 to have an oratory in 
his manor of “ Kyngestone,”’ within the parish of 
Slymbridge, near Stonehouse, of course on the cus- 
tomary conditions defending the rights and dues of 
the parish church; we may probably identify him 
with Sir Richard de la Ryuer who engaged in a grievous 


1 Ff. 30, 7, 7b, 9, 11, 14, 146, 16, 175, 18d. 
2 ¥F. 51. ete, Gs 


— 
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controversy with the vicar of St. Nicholas, Bristol. 
The same privilege was granted to Ralph and Isabella 
Croke for the chapel on their estate in the parish of 
Westbury.2 But the only other case—and that not 
altogether similar—is the grant * to the master of the 
hospital of St. John the Evangelist, Cirencester, of a 
licence for a chapel within the hospital and for a priest 
to say Mass there, because in many cases the poor 
almsfolk could not get to church. 

Nor were founders of chantries much more 
numerous. There was John Salomone of Ripple who, 
in June 1320, brought to the Bishop, then at Kempsey, 
his two chaplains, Henry Beneyt and Philip David, 
chosen by him to minister in the chantries which he 
had set up in the parish of Ripple for prayers for his 
soul, and the souls of others whose names were con- 
tained in an instrument then recited ¢ ; the chaplains 
took their corporal oath to fulfil their office and were 
instituted and ordered to be inducted. 

There was the case of Stephen Spagard, a former 
citizen of Worcester, and Matilda his wife, which 
did not run quite so smoothly; for even the first 
mention of it implied some trouble with the rector of 
St. Helen, Worcester, in whose church the two good 
folk had apparently made provision to be com- 
memorated. The Bishop wrote from London on 
May 30, 1321,° to the rural dean of Worcester, referring 
sympathetically to the long delay in bringing into 
effect this wholesome proposal ; let the dean choose a 
worthy priest to fulfil the duties at a wage, until the 
discussion with the rector is finished and the Bishop 
can take measures on his return from town. The 


1 F. 16; see p. 146. an a16: 3 F, 510. 
SH. 22: 5 BF, 24d. 
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difficulty was clearly as to the right of appointment 
of the chantry-priest; for when, in the following 
October, John de Newyntone was inducted into the 
new chantry, on the presentation of the rector, Cobham 
made it clear that he had consented to this out of mere 
grace at the instance of friends; the next vacancy 
must be reserved to himself and his successors. 
Already, on September 28, he had commissioned? the 
rector of Hanbury (Reginald de Heytone) and Thomas 
[Bromley], master of St. Wulstan’s Hospital, to in- 
vestigate the question for him, and he may now have 
been acting on their report. He carried his mere 
grace to the length of allowing, in 1325, an exchange 
between the chaplain thus appointed and Richard de 
Berebourne, rector of Spetchley,? still reserving to 
the diocesan the next presentation. 

There was, again, the foundation by Robert de 
Somery of a perpetual chantry in honour of the blessed 
Virgin in the church of Bishampton, the various 
documents of which are copied on to the inserted 
folios which contain extracts from the Bishop’s will.¢ 
The king gave the pious founder by letters patent, 
dated Westminster, June 3, 1321, a licence to assign 
two messuages, two verges of land, two acres of 
meadow, two of pasturage,> and twenty shillings 
yearly, to the chaplain’s stipend. Here there was no 


Pak: 267. 

3 Ff. 1046, 1060. 4 FF. 46. 

5 The names of the parcels of land in Bishampton parish include 
the following :—Saltemerslond, Taggemere, Swyncot, Lodepesorn, 
Wynunemedewe, Moresende, Mommonelond, Aldefordsweye, Schotesacre, 
Threruggedeacre, Romsorn, Losethorn, Le Blackpole, and the road 
called Holeweye. The various occupiers were Thomas Brid, John 
Louet, Robert Bate, Fulk de Lucy, Paul de Kerdife, William Chauntrel, 
Richard de Hulle, Jonkyn le Soutere, Edward le Holdere, and Alicia 
Teneacres. 
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difficulty with the rector, Thomas Dabitot, who recited 
the facts of the case to the Bishop in a document dated 
the Tuesday after Christmas 1324, to which he had 
asked the dean of Pershore to add his seal. The 
patronage, after the death of Dom. Geoffrey, the 
existing chaplain, was to belong to the founder and 
his heirs, who would have a fortnight’s grace after a 
vacancy in which to settle their presentation ; after 
that brief interval the appointment would fall to the 
Bishop. The chaplain was to say the Mass of the 
blessed Virgin daily and to provide two candles, each 
of 3lb. weight, which were to be alight throughout 
the Mass. The Bishop’s consent was sealed on 
March 28, 1325; it added that the rector should 
summon the parishioners to hear the chaplain take 
oath on the holy Gospels that the rector should suffer 
no damage in respect of dues and offerings.! 

And, lastly, there was the endowment by Ralph de 
Baketone of a chantry, also of the blessed Virgin, in 
the parish church of Blockley,? which Cobham knew 
well, and which has lately passed into the diocese of 
Gloucester. The rector of the parish was Master 
Benedict de Pastone, one of the fortunate clerks 
who were able to obtain papal provisions for a plurality 
of offices. Besides the rectory of Blockley he held a 
canonry of Exeter, with a prebend which brought 
him forty shillings yearly ; wherefore, when a canonry 
and prebend of St. John, Beverley, became vacant 
through Cobham’s consecration of Roger de North- 
burgh to the see of Coventry and Lichfield,3 the Pope 


* Dom. Geoffrey, the chaplain, did not last long; Thomas de 
Bikemers was instituted to the chantry on Robert de Somery’s presen- 
tation, May 31, 1327; f. 1210. 

2 Cf. Vict. Co. Hist. Worcs. iii. 275, n. 29. 

3 See f. 77. 
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allowed this to be added to what Pastone already 
held.1_ He was dead by 1330,? and the eagles were 
gathered together to devour the offices that remained. 
But Ralph de Baketone was giving, not receiving. 
His provision for the chantry 3 was dated September 2, 
1320 (we owe the date to the Inber Albus), and con- 
sisted of two messuages and twenty-six acres of arable 
land and two of meadow, all of which he made over to 
the rector. The latter was to appoint a chaplain who 
was to say Mass continually and to have one of the 
messuages, namely the one at Blockley, and the lands. 
The other messuage, which was at Northwick, was to 
be retained by the rector, who, if he preferred instead 
to have the messuage at Blockley, was to pay the 
chaplain forty shillings yearly in quarterly instalments. 
If the rector failed for one month to fill the chantry 
on a vacancy, he should pay a fine of twenty shillings 
for distribution by the Bishop among the poor of the 
parish, “‘ and especially among the poor clerks, if there 
were any there.” If at a vacancy in the chantry 
there happened also to be no rector, then the choice 
of a chaplain should rest with those parishioners who 
should be appointed for the time being to tend the 
lamps of the blessed Virgin in the chantry chapel— 
a very interesting case of parochial patronage before 
its time. 
1 Cal. Pap. Reg., Papal Letters, ii. 222=July 5, 1322. 


2 Tbid., pp. 337, 399. 
3 Register, f. 65; Liber Albus, f. 112. 
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Ortus deliciarum ecclesia sancta dei sic fuit in principio. . . . Cuius 
orti planta non modica nostra Wygorniensis ecclesia vt pars congruens 
suo totii—Ff. 41, 42. 
ee relations of a mediaeval Bishop to the convent 

of his cathedral church were not, perhaps, so 
close as those which link his successor of to-day with 
the convent’s successors, the dean and chapter. The 
latter in an ever increasing degree claim their part 
in the life and activities of the diocese, but the prior 
and his monks dwelt apart. They were not, of course, 
“exempt” from episcopal jurisdiction; on the con- 
trary, the Bishop could and did intervene with effect, 
if occasion required ; while they could greatly add to 
his discomfort and his difficulties if they were de- 
liberately unfriendly or suspicious. But constantly 
they needed his protection, especially at a time of 
unsettled conditions such as the reign of Edward IL., 
and their constitution placed them largely at his mercy, 
especially in the case of a vacancy in the headship of 
the house. 

Cobham remained on terms of general amity with 
the prior and his fellow-monks, and there is some- 
thing meritorious in such concord when the circum- 
stances of the see of Worcester are taken into account. 
It is true that the actual factors in the present case 
were not so full of peril to godly union and concord 


as they were in the case of his successor in the see. 
160 
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For, when Cobham passed to his rest on August 27, 
1327, Edward III. granted to the convent four days 
later a congé d’élire, and they proceeded to choose 
Wulstan de Bransford, their prior. The election 
received royal confirmation on September 8; the 
temporalities were restored to the elect on October 8 ; 
the Archbishop [W. Reynolds] was bidden to proceed 
to the consecration, but hesitated to obey, and died 
(November 16) in the midst of his hesitation. Till 
now, everything had seemed to progress favourably 
for the prior.! But it was only seeming. Within 
a few days of the election, the king had heard rumour 
that the Pope had “reserved” Worcester; so on 
September 6 he wrote to the Pope from Nottingham,? 
reporting Wulstan’s election and the Archbishop's 
confirmation of it, and urging that the Pope should 
withdraw his “reservation.” But this and the con- 
current letters to the cardinals had no effect. Adam 
de Orleton was translated from Hereford to Worcester 
by papal bull, dated at Avignon, September 28, 1327. 
Consider, then, the infinite possibilities of friction 
between the Bishop thus empowered and the prior thus 
disappointed. Somehow they must try to live and 
work together. But relief to the tension came from 
the “pernicious scrupulosity” of the monks in the 
convent. The prior returned quietly to his priorship 
again, but his brethren conceived doubts of their 
position towards him and of his towards them. How 
did his election and confirmation to the episcopate 
modify their duty with respect to him? Could a 
1 Cf. Reg., A. de Orleton (ed. Bannister), p. xlii. f.; Reg. Wore. Sede 
Vacante (ed. Bund), pt. iii. p. ix. 
2 Rymer, Poedera, ii. 11. 715. 


3 Except letters from the Pope to the king and the queen, regretting 
that he could not oblige them (Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Lett., ii. p. 487). 
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man who had been thus appointed to a bishopric be 
any longer regarded as a prior? Adam de Orleton 
hears of this and will have none of it. The prior has 
behaved nicely to him in a delicate situation and he 
will support the prior. So from Kempsey he writes 
to the monks on November 10, 1330, to quiet these 
scruples once and for all.! 

Thomas de Cobham’s entry into office was relieved 
of the particular risks of friction which such a situa- 
tion involved. It may be that he visited London 
after his Avignonese consecration on or about 
September 27, for on that day is dated the earliest 
document in his register,? a fatherly letter to William 
de Thorntoft, rector of Dodderhill. A few days later, 
October 5, John de Wyke, prior of Worcester, passed 
away. He was buried on October 10, and ten days 
later the convent met for the purpose of an election.% 
Their message to the Bishop that they had decided 
to proceed per viam compromissi—i.e. by requesting a 
selecting committee (of eight) to put before the 
Bishop seven names, from which he was to choose 
one—found his lordship on his journey through the 
diocese of Rochester, first in the church of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Strood, and then at the parish church of 
Dartford. Cobham, we may suppose, had as yet no 
personal knowledge of the monks of Worcester, and 
as a conscientious man he needed time and informa- 
tion in order to make a wise choice. So there was 
a further adjournment of the decision till his return 
to London, and even then public affairs lay heavily 


? Liber Albus, f. 137) ; Wilson, Worcester Liber Albus, p. 234 f. 

> It is not inserted till f. 53b; and the statement is usually made 
that he did not arrive till the latter part cf November, when his register 
opens. Most f. 1a of the register is illegible. 


3 For a full account of the proceedings, see Liber Albus, f. 83b; also 
ed. Wilson (8.P.C.K.), p. 162. 
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upon him; wherefore he entrusted the examination 
of the candidates’ claims to his relative, James de 
Cobham, doctor of decrees and canon of Wells, and 
he did this in the church of St. Dunstan (no doubt 
St. Dunstan in the West, hard by his mansion outside 
Temple Bar). Finally, on November 238, 1317,! the 
Bishop wrote to the convent from London to announce 
that the decision was in favour of Brother Wulstan 
de Bransford ; and at the same time he sent a man- 
date for the new prior’s induction to the official of 
the archdeaconry of Worcester.? 

Here, then, was a sound basis for friendly rela- 
tions with the head of the house. Any one of the 
other six might have been chosen; but Wulstan 
would remember with gratitude that the lot fell upon 
him, and by December 2 he had been duly inducted 
and installed.3 

Even so, there were possibilities of discord, only 
to be avoided by careful considerateness on both sides. 
First, the Bishop could exercise a large discretion as 
to the personnel of the convent. The prior must 
submit to him the names, ages, and qualifications of 
those who desire to be professed, and at the time of 
Bransford’s appointment there are four awaiting ap- 
proval.t An easy-going diocesan might well reply 
that he was prepared to trust the prior’s judgment, 
but Cobham avoids that weakness ; his faithful com- 
missary, John de Bradewas, is well known to the 
chapter ; so the examination is entrusted to him, and 
he passes the novices, except that one must wait a 
while, till he is older. Similarly there is a commis- 

1 Register, f.1b; Liber Albus, f. 84. 


2 The latter office was vacant at the time. 
3 Liber Albus, f. 840. 4 Ibid. 
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sion, dated at ‘“‘Hampol,’! September 13, 1318, 
authorising the prior and John de Bloyon, another 
episcopal commissary,” to act together in examining 
two clerks who desire to be professed, it being neces- 
sary, says the good Bishop, only to admit ‘ those who 
can advance before God and man alike in work and 
in example.” ? Sometimes, when the Bishop was 
farther away, he would settle the matter by entrusting 
the reception of those who had completed their year 
on probation to the prior alone ; Cobham did so from 
York on November 17, 1318,‘ and the letter was 
duly entered in the great chartulary of the house. 
But, even so, his action was strictly in accordance 
with the rule ; he was merely asking the prior to act 
on the Bishop’s behalf in a matter which was really 
within the Bishop’s responsibility *; it is for him to 
be sure that the men admitted to Benedictine houses 
within his diocese are meet and fit for the secluded 
life which they have chosen. | 
But, having shown confidence in his prior as 
regards the admission of his own monks, the Bishop 
could naturally take the further step of using him to 
examine into the fitness of postulants for admission to 
nunneries. There were the nuns of the Cistercian 
priory of St. Mary Magdalene at Whistones, in the 
parish of Claines, who received tithes from the 
chapelry of White Ladies Aston.6 In April 1318, 
when the Bishop is still on some public service at 
? Register, f. 9b ; ze. the house of Cistercian nuns at Hampole, Yorks. 


* Bloyon was well known to the convent, for he had done legal service 
to it since 1807 ; cf. Liber Albus, f. 1030. 

% “ Per hos qui coram deo et hominibus proficere possunt opere pariter 
et exemplo.” 

4 F. 11 = Liber Albus, f. 880. 

5 «Tuxta ordinis vestri canonica instituta”; f. 28, 

6 Cf. Vict. Co. Hist. Wores., ii. p. 154 ff. 
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Leicester, these poor ladies of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux have some recruits waiting to be professed ; one 
is called Margery de la Berewe!; in the following 
August, his lordship being in London,? there are two 
more, Agnes de Monyngtone? and Margaret de 
Kueros; and in each case he feels he can entrust to 
the prior that task of testing their fitness, which he 
himself would have performed had he been near 
enough. 

His confidence in the convent was prepared to 
extend itself to matters that were diocesan and 
pastoral, not merely monastic. They could assist 
him in the godly discipline of penitents, of course 
under due restrictions. So, in December 1319, he 
issued his commission * to prior Wulstan, to brother 
Henry,® the subprior, and to brother John de Astone,® 
in which he confides to all of them the task of acting 
for him in all matters which concern the office of 
penitentiary until such time as he sees fit to revoke 
his action. Of course, there were certain cases which 
the Bishop was rightly accustomed to reserve for his 
own decision, and these he particularly excepts. 

Somewhat similar to this are the instances in 
which justice must be done to a clerk-convict. The 


ty Reg: t. 1. 1, Sa 
3 Bishop Bransford admitted her as prioress in 13849; cf. his Reg. ii. 
f, 156. 

4 F.18; not recorded in Liber Albus. 

5 This must, I think, be Henry de Antiochia; the only other Henry 
in the convent at that time (Worcester, Liber Albus [ed. Wilson, S.P.C.K.], 
p. 162 f.) being the subsacrist Henry Fouke, quite a junior, though one 
of the seven nominated to Cobham for the priorship. Henry of Antioch 
was almoner in 1292 (Reg., Giffard, ff. 3526, 353; ed. Bund, p. 412). 
The death of Gilbert de Madeley, subprior at the time of Cobham’s 
appointment to the see, is thus dated between October 1317 and December 
1319. It is clear from Liber Albus, f. 141, that Henry Fouke was sub- 
prior in 1339, and Canon Wilson favours him for the same office now. 

6 He was twice placed among seven monks nominated to Giffard for 
the priorship, 1296 and 1301 (Reg., Giffard, ff. 404, 4680). 
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investigation of these cases was, in fact, often only 
too formal and perfunctory ; but it is a pleasant sign 
of good relations between the Bishop and his chapter 
when he selects a member of the latter to undertake 
such an inquiry. The natural people to turn to for 
this work were his own personal and commensal 
clerks; but there was an obvious convenience from 
the point of view of public opinion in adding an out- 
side party to the tribunal. We may take the case of 
a clerk called Ralph le Locsmith (or even Loxksmyth), 
a Shrewsbury man, who was accused of theft and 
robbery. He was taken before the king’s justices 
and convicted ; thereafter he was committed to the 
episcopal gaol, where he spent a considerable period.! 
Then he made suit to the Bishop to have his inno- 
cence established by purgation. The first step was 
to ascertain what the police to-day would call his 
“record.” Had he been notoriously given to ill 
practices before the present accusation was laid 
against him? This is a simple question of fact, 
which the Bishop can ascertain through his official. 
Proclamation can be made in the places where the 
accused has resided and is known. But, as regards 
a judicial estimate of the rights and wrongs of the 
present charge, it is as well to have the assistance of 
a clerk of known integrity, but not attached to the 
Bishop's household. Well and good : there is Richard 
de Bromwych, the precentor of the cathedral ; he is 
a man of position and a doctor of divinity, the second 
in seniority? of the seven monks submitted to the 
Bishop for the priorship, when his lordship chose the 
junior, Wulstan de Bransford. Let him be added to 


1 “Per non modica tempora”; f. 19. 
? Wilson, Worcester Liber Albus (S.P.C.K.), pp. 162, 164. 
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Master Adam of Sandwich, the archdeacon, and to 
Master John de Renham, the Bishop’s clerk, and let 
the three be responsible for the process of the purga- 
tion.t So in the cathedral on the next law-day after 
the octave of Trinity, 1320, the three set their re- 
spective seals to a statement? that, having had the 
assistance of various learned lawyers, they find the 
said Ralph to be innocent and without blame in 
the matter, and their decree is that he is restored to 
his former good fame. This was in June, and in the 
following October the precentor became prior of 
Abergavenny.? 

At some time in the following year the poor 
Bishop was again troubled with a similar case. The 
accused clerk was one John, son of John Lucas, of 
Gloucester, and the crime was said to have been 
committed in the house of Edward le Tauerner in 
that city. The clerk was maliciously accused, 
attacked, seized, and imprisoned, and at length 
brought before no less a person than Henry Spigurnel, 
who, as we know, had his ups and downs as a justice. 
Finally the Bishop received him in charge. In this 
case the inquiry into the antecedents is entrusted to 
the rural dean of Gloucester *; but for the purposes 
of the purgation the Bishop calls in the subprior of 
the cathedral ® (his name is not given) and Master 
Robert of Worcester, doctor of civil law. This 
Master Robert was afterwards the legal adviser of 
the prior and convent. They gave him an annual 
pension of five marks; and he was a quite other- 
worldly lawyer, for on the day after this promise to 


1 Reg., f. 55; for some reason this entry is made far later than the 
decision. 
Zari, 3 Liber Albus, f. 98. 27H; 
5 BF. 680. 
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pay he remitted to his masters two marks out of the 
five! In the present case his judgment was no less 
merciful, and Cobham could announce to the son of 
John Lucas that the two commissaries find him 
innocent. Let us hope that he was so. In any case 
the Bishop gave him a document which would save 
him from being afraid to speak with his enemies in 
the gate.? 

Of course, quite independently of these good 
personal relations, the Bishop was ready to defend 
the cathedral from violence in an age when violence 
was only too rife. In December 1318, before he had 
come to the diocese at all, and when he was at the 
moment busy in Cambridge, there had been bloodshed 
in the cloister through a laymen’s brawl.* So prior 
Wulstan received the Bishop’s authority to have the 
service of reconciliation performed by any bishop 
enjoying the favour of the holy see and having the 
right to exercise his office. In this case the harm 
was done, and Cobham could only make spiritual 
amends for it. But, so far as stern words could do 
it, he was not less anxious to prevent harm happen- 
ing, though it must be admitted that already we 
have reached a period when the stern words of the 
Church’s leaders were much less deterrent than they 
had once been. In 1321, says a monition by the 
Bishop to all “ prelates,” rectors, and vicars of the 


1 Sept. 1825; Liber Albus, f. 124. 

? “Verum, quod propter hoc posses aliquamdiu fame nota saltem de 
facto respergi, presentes literas nostras tibi duximus indulgendas, quibus 
contra latrancium morsus tutus et premunitus existas et quas in testi- 
monium tue innocencie ualeas demonstrare.” 

°F, 116. “ Quod sanguinis effusione est per quosdam seculares vio- 
Jenta manuum inieccione est [sic] pollutum.” It is to be hoped that he 
does not mean secular clergy. 

* F, 630; the entry is not dated, but appears to belong to the early 
part of that year. 
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diocese, it was notorious that certain sons of wicked- 
ness (“‘we only wish we knew the rascals’ names ”), 
not hesitating to indulge in the robbery and sacrilege 
of the houses of God in the land, had gone the length 
of breaking into the cathedral, “ which is our spouse, 
the venerable mother and mistress of our entire 
diocese.” !_ Their quarry was the shrine of that most 
famous confessor, the blessed Oswald. They dared 
to destroy the entire results of the devotion of the 
faithful and of all who had made pilgrimage thither, 
and who had enriched it with gifts offered in the 
fear of God, in loyalty to the faith, and in hope of 
redemption. The robbers came by night and carried 
off brooches and other valuable things, placed there 
in proof of miracles wrought by God in the saint’s 
lifetime and since his death in places far and near. 
They had broken through the shrine’s enclosure and 
torn off its covering. The villains were given fifteen 
days to confess and to restore their ill-gotten gains 
to the prior or the subprior; any one with any know- 
ledge or suspicion that would lead to their detection 
was given the same period in which to inform the 
authorities ; failing this, the sentence of greater ex- 
communication was to follow. Apparently such an 
outrage was not so unusual that the monition (which, 
indeed, was not addressed to the convent) need be 
entered in the Liber Albus,? and no further light can 
be thrown upon it. If the second monition, which 
follows immediately? and which deals in general 
terms with robbing the cathedral, refers to the same 


1 “ Sponsam nostram que totius nostre dioceseos est mater venerabilis 
et magistra.” 

2 For other instances of the same century, see Vict. Co. Hist. Worcs. 
ii, p. 106. 

3 FB. 630. 
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event, it appears to belong to the autumn of 1321 ; 
for it is dated from Alvechurch, which the Bishop 
visited in October and in November.! 

A year later—the record? is entered between an 
ordination list of March 27 and one of April 10, 1322 
—Cobham once more called in brother H., the sub- 
prior, with whom he now joined brother R.,° the 
sacrist of the cathedral, and laid upon the two of 
them the task of publishing sentences of greater ex- 
communication and ascertaining the names of male- 
factors who thus attacked the rights and possessions 
of the Church. In this case the choice of commissaries 
does not imply that the cathedral was the actual 
victim in whose behalf the Bishop’s sympathies were 
aroused. He chose them, he says, because they were 
always on the spot‘; but he addressed them in a 
style of more than ordinary sententiousness, as if he 
would have them serious, because the times required 
it. Our holy mother the Church, he says, feels 
deeply the troubles of her children, and has various 
remedies ready to cure their various ills. But in 
proportion as she does so, she finds that she has some 
degenerate sons who deliberately disregard their own 
salvation ; the insipid savour of temporal things has 
spoiled their taste; the blind ambition of the world 
has darkened their eyes; they take bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter; they disregard the disease 
which attacks the soul, itself ever so much more im- 
portant than the whole body; they are constantly 
taking precautions of all kinds to nullify the remedies 
of mother Church ; and the result is that they add 
to the grievousness of her diseases. That is why the 


1 Ff. 27, 270. avHeobe 3 Ranulph de Cathrop, 8.T.P. 
4 “Qui in nostra cathedrali ecclesia quasi continue residetis.” 
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ancient fathers decided that those who rob churches 
of their rights and violate their liberties should be 
ipso facto placed under sentence of greater excom- 
munication. One wonders if the subprior and the 
sacrist, coniunctim or divisim, had the opportunity 
of passing on these impressive sentiments to any 
of the actual victims, and whether the once-dreaded 
sentence retained much of its earlier effect. “But 
clearly Cobham felt that this sacrist was a man to be 
trusted, just as he had asked the sacrist’s predecessor 
of 13191 to associate himself with the episcopal 
official—no doubt, John de Bloyon—in defending the 
prior and canons of St. Sepulchre at Warwick in 
some unspecified injuries which they were suffering, 
and which were the subject of an apostolic mandate. 
Or again, the prior and convent of Worcester 
were the patrons of a chantry called the hospital of 
Wyche,? and it had happened to them to be in litiga- 
tion with one Adam called Banard, who was in 
possession of this hospital and chantry, but appeared 
to have deserted it, so that there was risk of its falling 
into the hands of unlawful possessors. The Bishop 
(May 29, 1319) instructed Mag. John de Bloyon to 
appear for him in the suit. This ‘so-called hospital 
of Wiche’”’ is evidently St. Mary’s, as to which the 
little that is known may be found in the Victoria 
County History.2 But it is possible that the name 
Banard given above may serve to locate the actual 
building, or at least some of the property with which 
it was endowed. For in the same History ¢ there is 


1 Roger de Herwyntone ; f. 13. 

aan. 54D ; que wlgariter hospitale de Wich’ nuncupatur.” 

. Worcestershire, nk, ALAS 

4 Tbid., iii. 79; the reference given is De Banco, 35 Hen. VI., No. 
784, m. 304. 
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a rendering of a statement of the boundaries of the 
borough of Droitwich in 1456, which leads the in- 
vestigator down the east side of the town from 
Dodderhill parsonage, along the south, and then, as 
he finds himself turning up again, with the western 
coast on his left, bids him leave a croft on the north 
side of a lane called Le Thorney Lane stretching 
towards a meadow called Banardesmore. Here there 
is a sechet in Banardesmore under Spitalcroft and a 
culverhouse to the north of it, and it seems likely 
that the conjunction of “ Banarde” and “ Spital” 
(which is, of course, hospital abbreviated) may fix the 
locale of the foundation, or of its property, somewhere 
on the northern outskirts of the town, not far from 
the Salwarpe. Whatever may have been the nature 
of the dispute with Adam called Banard, there is no 
sign of an appointment of a successor till 1326, when 
on October 7 the Liber Albus | records that the prior 
and convent presented to Bishop Cobham one John 
of Gloucester, presbyter, to be by him instituted to 
the wardenship of the hospital of St. Mary; but the 
receipt of the document is not chronicled in the 
Bishop’s register, which has no further reference to 
the hospital. This is not intended to throw doubt 
on the statement in the Liber Albus. Cobham may 
have been at Hartlebury on October 7; he was 
certainly there on September 25,? for on that day 
he instituted a rector to Belbroughton ; but he left 
for Hillingdon soon afterwards, and the presentations 
made to him during his stay there for health and in 
London on public business were few enough ; but the 
record was kept up, and the absence of the entry now 


: x ci this was of course not known to the V.C.H. writer. 
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in question is significant. The Victoria County His- 
tory! says that in 1328 Bishop Orleton commissioned 
the archdeacon of Gloucester to appoint a warden, 
and assumes that John of Gloucester above-mentioned 
was the man then appointed. 

Cobham, it would seem, was a rare visitor to 
Worcester city, though his absences from the diocese, 
when once he got to it, were few. In the early part 
of 1319 he was at Kempsey, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that during a stay there of about three 
weeks? he failed to ride in, if it were only to see 
what manner of stones and what buildings were 
there. But for more formal purposes he took his 
time. November 1319 brought him to his manor 
of Wick Episcopi, and from there, on the 8th, he 
wrote to the prior and chapter a “ littera visitacionis,” 4 
in which he announced his intention of paying them 
the tribute of a formal inspection. The holy Church 
of God, he says, was in the beginning a garden of 
delights; it was cleared of all noxious plants and 
weeds ; there were no brambles to pierce the feet of 
wayfarers, no brakes to retard those who walk over 
them, no nettles to consume the roses near them, no 
tree that failed of its fruit, no tares to choke the 
wheat. Our church of Worcester is no mean tree of 
this garden ; like a part that is accordant with its 
whole, like a prudent branch, like a tree bringing 
forth fruit in its season. But the Bishop was afraid 
that the sower of tares was at work, spreading greed, 


1 Referring to Reg., Orleton, f. 17). 

2 He was there on April 5 (f. 14) and on April 27 (f. 14). 

3 It is stated that he was enthroned on October 28, 1319 (Ann. Paul., 
p. 287). The register is silent on the matter ; but he was at Kempsey on 
the 27th (f. 17). 

4 Ff. 410, 42. 
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taking every day new shapes. The holy plant was 
getting wrinkled and spotted; it was falling from 
its early perfection; there was even a growth of 
thorns in its field.) The office of visitation is a 
means canonically sanctioned for uprooting faults, 
for implanting virtues, for removing offences, and for 
establishing fair fame. You and your college are, as 
it were, the head of our diocese, and with the head 
we will begin. Pray, appear before us, all of you, 
the brethren now absent included, on Monday the 
morrow of St. Katharine the Virgin, and following 
days, if need be. The Bishop does not tell us what 
particular “aliquid spinosum” he found in the con- 
vent’s garden when he arrived with his clerks on 
November 26; nor does the Liber Albus insert the 
letter of visitation nor make any reference to its con- 
sequences. The convent during 1319 appears to have 
been more exercised in its mind by the prospect of 
the visitation ordained by the general chapter of the 
order,? but this was over and done with before the 
autumn, and we must be content to assume that both 
passed off without serious fault-finding. It was 
certainly Cobham’s custom to insert the results in 
his register if they seemed to be important. 

But there were two offices in the convent, both 
connected importantly with the mother Church, to 
which it was in the Bishop’s right to nominate, and 
the right would be a prolific source of trouble if all 
were not going well. One was the custody of the 
great shrine which pilgrims made rich with their 
offerings, and the post was vacant early in Cobham’s 
episcopate. On January 30, 1318, he issued a com- 


* “Tta quod aliquid sit exortum in tali prato spinosum.” 
2 Inber Albus, ff. 92b, 98. 
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mission! to the prior to choose one of his monks as 
warden of the shrine. Nothing could seem more 
considerate, and the commission? was duly noted in 
Inber Albus, with the addition that it was one of two 
“‘custodes” who was being chosen. It is possible, 
but not quite clear, that an appointment was made, 
but on December 5 the Bishop, being then in Cam- 
bridge, wrote ? thus to J. [de Bloyon], his official : 
“Tt has been the custom for our predecessors to ap- 
point the warden of the shrines of St. Oswald and 
St. Wulstan in the cathedral church; and we have 
done the like. We therefore command you to appoint 
on our behalf to this office Dom. Nicholas de Brade- 
feld, monk of the cathedral, whom we have ascertained 
to be suited for it, and to secure for him the free 
exercise of his responsibilities.” But a marginal note 
in another hand in the register calls attention to the 
fact that the Bishop made the appointment apart 
from and contrary to the wishes of the prior and 
convent.4 Such an appointment was quite natural, 
as half the offerings at the shrine were part of the 
spiritualities, and during a vacancy in the see the 
prior would lay claim to them as the recognised ad- 
ministrator.6 Walter Reynolds had exercised the 
same right without protest, but the marginal note 
makes it clear that Cobham experienced some resist- 
ance to his claim, and it is even conceivable that the 
note was inserted by a monk on the convent’s behalf 


1 ¥F. 40, 

2 Liber Albus, f, 86b; it was more than a request (Wilson, Liber 
Albus, No. 779); “commisit . . . ut eligeret.” 

Malthe aUiltey 


4 “ Nota quod Episcopus Wygorniensis ordinavit custodem feretrorum 
beatorum Oswaldi et Wolstani preter et contra voluntatem Prioris et 
Conuentus Wygorniensis.” 

5 Cf. Liber Albus, f. 12d (? 1302). 
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after his death; for the registers passed into the 
prior’s hands, sede vacante.} 

But it was not Cobham’s way to be grasping with 
regard to these offerings, and he liked his action to 
be on record. Twice in his register? he entered a 
letter which he wrote to the sacrist, Roger de Her- 
wyntone, from Wick Episcopi on November 18, 1319. 
He gratefully recognised, he said, the zeal which the 
sacrist had shown and was still showing towards the 
“opus,” that is, the constructive or fabric work of 
the monastery. He was therefore willing to lend the 
sacrist all the money due to the Bishop up to the 
moment from the offerings made at the shrine and 
head of St. Wulstan, and all that should come in 
from now up to the -quinzaine of Haster next; but 
the loan must be repaid to the Bishop without delay 
at Pentecost then ensuing. It may have been a con- 
siderable sum, for nearly a year and a half’s arrears 
would be due to him in November 1319, and, anyhow, 
the “accommodation” may have helped the sacrist 
to deal with an uncomfortable overdraft. 

The office of sacrist was the second in the convent 
to which the Bishop had the right of appointment, 
and his consent was necessary before a sacrist so 
appointed could be released from his functions. In 
the previous episcopate, that of Walter Reynolds, the 
king’s chancellor, who was promoted to Canterbury, 
this right appears to have been disputed by the con- 
vent, and was maintained by the Bishop after successful 
litigation. It is difficult to suppose that the prior 
really expected any other result ; indeed, he appears 


Cf. Liber Albus, f. 62 (Wilson, No. 614), 

2 F.17b; 43. 

3 Liber Albus (Wore. Hist. Soc.), ed. Wilson, p. xxvi. f.; see also 
ff. 35d-36b. 
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to have urged his lawyers “ to keep the matter secret 
unless success is certain.” Bishop Giffard’s control 
over and use of the sacrist had been, characteristically 
enough, so complete as to make the man seem like a 
diocesan officer; and the prior of that day pleaded 
that certain statutes enacted by the general chapter 
of the Benedictine order were being thus contravened ; 
to which the masterful Giffard replied, in effect, so 
much the worse for the statutes! ; let the sacrist do 
as he is told. But if this attitude of Giffard’s was 
unreasonable, there was no disputing his right to 
release and appoint sacrists, and he exercised it several 
times in his long reign.? Similarly, Bishop Simon 
de Montacute found that his right was not, indeed, 
being disputed, but it was being nullified, because 
the convent, desiring to get rid of an existing sacrist, 
appointed him cellarer; but the Bishop told them 
that, while he would allow the two offices to be held 
together for a time, he intended to retain the sacrist 
as sacrist, so that he might continue his useful atten- 
tions to the fabric of the church, and they must find 
another cellarer.? 

Cobham had no such disagreements. It is true 
that he found a monk, Robert de Cliftone, holding 
the same two offices of sacrist and cellarer,4 and one 
of his early acts was to release Robert from the 
sacrist-ship and appoint Roger de Herwyntone in his 
place.® It was no case of the convent thinking lightly 
of the sacrist ; they had appointed Robert de Cliftone 


1 Register, Godfrey Giffard (Worc. Hist, Soc.), ed. Willis Bund, 
p- xxxv. 96. 

2 Register, Godfrey Giffard, ff. 1066, 2846, 315d. 

3 Liber Albus, ff. 158b,162b; and ed. Wilson (S.P.C.K.), pp. 271, 277. 

4 This appears not from the register, but from Liber Albus, f. 860. 

5 Register, f. 9b; the date is September 18, 1318. 
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as their proctor in the parliament of 13111; but it 
is possible that he held the cellarer’s responsibilities 
in higher esteem than the sacrist’s ; for in the list of 
the monks present at the nomination for the priorship 
in 1317,? Robert is called cellarer and no sacrist is 
mentioned. So we are left to think of Cobham and 
Roger de Herwyntone co-operating in the work of 
reconstructing ‘‘ the two eastern bays” of the north 
aisle of the nave,? until the time came when the 
Bishop began to feel that the work was too much for 
Roger’s strength or too engrossing for his soul. To 
judge from its place in the register,* the entry belongs 
to 1321, but it is not dated, and the Lurber Albus is 
unconscious of the incident. But it is evident that 
the Bishop decided to make a change and that he 
made it on his own responsibility, relieving Roger 
and substituting Ranulph de Cathrop, S.T.P., a learned 
monk who was considerably senior to Roger, and who 
had lately been lent as lecturer to the abbey of 
Ramsey, with somewhat acrimonious consequences.® 
It seems quite possible that the definite claims set 
forth in Cobham’s letter to the prior were too damaging 
for entry in the convent’s chartulary, and it may 
be well to reproduce the document here : 


“Thomas &c. Priori et Conuentui ecclesie nostre 
cathedralis Wygornie salutem &c. Quia fratrem 
Rogerum de Herwintone ab officio sacristarie in pre- 
dicta ecclesia nostra, ut liberius deo et sibi vacare 
ualeat, in futurum duxerimus absoluendum, ac fratrem 


1 Liber Albus, f. 50, 2 Ibid., f. 83. 

3 J. M. Wilson, Introd. Liber Albus (Worc. Hist. Soc.), p. xxvii. Of. 
Journal of Archaeological Institute, Vol. XIX. (1862): “ Between 1318 
and 1321 the stone vaulting of the north aisle of tbe nave was completed 
by Bishop Cobham ” (Prof. Willis). 

er hl70; 5 Cf. Liber Albus, ff. 91, 91d. 
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Ranulphum de Cathrope commonachum vestrum sacre 
pagine professorem in temporalibus et spiritualibus cir- 
cumspectum ecclesie nostre prefecerimus in sacristam, 
administracionem eidem omnium ad dictum sacristarie 
officium qualitercunque spectancium committendo, 
donec de dicto officio aliud duxerimus ordinandum, 
vobis mandamus in virtute obediencie firmiter iniun- 
gentes quod eundem fratrem Ranulphum officium 
huius libere exercere ac de pertinencibus ad illud dis- 
ponere permittentes, claues et omnia alia ad dictum 
officium spectancia quoquo modo absque mora eidem 
liberari faciatis. Dat’ &.” 


It is impossible for language to say more clearly 
either that the Bishop was doing what he had a right 
to do or that in due course he intended to do so 
again, if necessity arose; and we may assume that, 
if necessity had arisen in Cobham’s time, his register 
would have informed us of his action. 

At the same time, if it were held by the convent 
that the sacrist was over-reaching himself in respect 
of his special relations to the Bishop, then the latter 
must look carefully into any such contention. I 
wish I knew what lies behind a commission! given 
in December 1318 by Cobham to Master J. [de 
Bloyon], in which the following case is stated for 
opinion and appropriate action :—if it belongs to the 
sacrist to bury nobles in our church of Worcester 
without consent of the prior and convent, does it 
belong to him by custom or by lawful right ? 

Cobham’s relations with the cathedral were kindly 
even in death. In the middle of the register * there 
are given some extracts from his will written on a 
parchment of which the “‘verso” is used for some 


oYeal, 2H. 45. 
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deeds belonging to 1325. He left a silver-gilt vessel 
to hang above the high altar, and a sum of £20 
(between £300 and £400 of our money) to the fabric 
of the church of Worcester, and it is pleasant to think 
that the learned Ranulph de Cathrop thus had the 
wherewithal to pay for plenty of material and many 
weeks’ wages. The other gift to the church is speci- 
fied in these words: “let the fine mitre which was 
given tome by the Archbishop of Canterbury [ Walter 
Reynolds] remain to the church of Worcester for 
ever.” Note that he does not introduce this clause 
of his will with the customary “item lego,” but so 
shapes it as to say that the church may keep what it 
already has in its custody ; and thereby hangs a tale 
which is to some extent unfolded in the Liber Albus. 
We begin with a letter* from Walter Reynolds in 
London to the prior. He describes himself as. 
“ Wygorniensis electus confirmatus,” and the trans- 
script which Canon Wilson has kindly made for me 
gives the date as August 27, 7.e. 1308; for Reynolds 
was consecrated on October 13 in that year, the see 
having been vacant since September 17, 1307, when 
Gainsborough died.2 Reynolds tells the prior that 
among the vestments sent to him for his chapel he 
cannot find the comely mitre which the convent in- 
herited from Godfrey Giffard, and he asks that it 
may be sent forward with all speed in order that it 
may receive any alterations and repairs that are 
needed to fit it for the Bishop’s use. He undertakes 
to be responsible for its safe custody. Eleven years 
pass. Cobham has succeeded Reynolds, promoted to 
Canterbury, but Giffard’s mitre has been promoted 


1 Liber Albus, f. 32. 
* Stubbs, Regist. Sac. Anglicanum (ed. 1897), pp. 69, 70. 
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to Canterbury too, and on February 26, 1319, Cob- 
ham tells the prior! that he has made repeated re- 
quests to the Archbishop that Giffard’s legacy may 
return to Giffard’s diocese. At last he has prevailed 
—to some extent; for the Archbishop has now sent 
him ‘‘a noble and lovely mitre” for the use of the 
Bishop of Worcester and his successors, to replace 
the alleged Giffard mitre,2 which was much less 
costly and valuable. The Archbishop wants a receipt 
under the convent seal, acknowledging that the new 
mitre has been duly delivered, and he wants it within 
a month ; in other words, he wants an admission that 
he is no longer responsible for restoring the Giffard 
mitre, which he clearly is. The Lber Albus adds the 
prior’s reply to the Bishop, which is not dated but 
was probably speedy. You appear, says the prior in 
effect and with due reverence, to have received a quid 
pro quo, but, except at grave risk to our church, we 
cannot give up his grace’s bond; the times are too 
critical. Then the great question slumbers for three 
years, and at the end of August 1322 the Archbishop 
again writes? to the prior from Wingham. He 
describes the beauty and value of the mitre which he 
sent to Cobham‘; says that it is now, as he under- 
stands, in the custody of the cathedral; and again 
demands his bond. But prior Wulstan sticks to his 
guns. His grace must excuse their caution in not 
returning him his bond, for though they have made 
repeated requests to the Bishop to hand over the 
mitre, the only answer they can get from his lordship 

1 Liber Albus, f. 93b. 

2 “que dicebatur fuisse quondam bone memorie domini G. Giffard.” 

% Tiber Albus, f. 1060. 


4“ Auro gemmis et lapidibus preciosis non sine magnis sumptibus 
longe preciosiorem fieri faceremus.” 
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is that the mitre is in the cathedral; yet they have 
never seen it nor handled it and cannot get at it. 
Was the mitre, J wonder, all the time in the custody 
of the sacrist ? Anyhow, here is our good Bishop 
telling the convent in his last will and testament that 
they have the mitre given him by the Archbishop and 
that they can keep it; and Walter Reynolds is self- 
convicted of purloining a treasure which, whatever 
its intrinsic worth, was regarded as an historic 
appanage of the see of Worcester. 

The rest of Cobham’s bequests to the cathedral 
were concerned with his tomb and its surroundings. 
Chasuble, alb, amice, an heraldic frontal, a great missal, 
silver candlesticks, silver cruets, an image of the 
Virgin, given to him by the abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Bristol 1—all these he bequeathed to the altar where 
his body would be buried. And no man knoweth 
his sepulchre to this day.” 


See Knulle or Knowle, Nov. 13806-13822 (Dugdale, Monast., 
vi. 364). 

4 F. Godwin, Catalogue (1605), p. 448: “He lieth buried (as one 
delivereth) in the North Ile of his church, which he caused to be vaulted 
over at his own charge.” Cobham was too poor to bear all the cost him- 
self; but, as he encouraged the work, it is probable that he was interred 
beneath it. See App. IIL, ‘Bishop Cobham’s Tomb.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


VISITING THE MONASTERIES 
Volentes obuiare periculis animarum.—F. 89. 


HOMAS DE COBHAM was a just man, little apt 
to allow private predilections to lead him into 
unfairness, and his own relations with the friars, of 
whom he was one of three episcopal protectors in 
England, did not preclude an anxious care for the 
many important communities of regulars within his 
sphere. He visited them carefully and in a really 
fatherly spirit; he was intimate in some cases with 
the heads of the houses; and at times he entered 
minutely into the often trifling concerns of conven- 
tual life and organisation. And the communities, 
as a rule, repaid his care with acts of obedience and 
sometimes of special consideration. Thus, the Bishop 
enters a letter! which he received in 1323 from Adam, 
the abbot of the Premonstratensians, on behalf of 
their general chapter, then in session at Prémontré. 
We count you, it says, among the “‘speciales nostri 
ordinis zelatores,” for we have witnessed your kindness 
‘towards our churches of Welbeck and Hales [Owen ]. 
We therefore grant you a full participation in all our 
prayers and spiritual blessings, present and future ; 
and of our special grace we add that when the day 
of your obit is made known to us, you shall fare in 


1 FF. 910. 
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masses and vigils, prayers and psalms, like one of our 
own number at his decease. It was a not unusual 
spiritual courtesy, reserved for such as seemed worthy 
to receive it. 

Therefore, it may be worth while for us to take a 
brief survey of Cobham’s relations with this important 
section of his flock, and we can scarcely do better 
than follow in the wake of Mr. Willis Bund’s ‘ Four- 
teenth Century Pilgrimage.” ! 

Beginning, then, with the great abbey of St. 
Augustine at Bristol, now the cathedral, we note that 
Edmund Knowle, the abbot, was friend enough to his 
Bishop to make him a present; for the latter in his 
will? bequeathed to the altar where he should be 
buried in his cathedral, “‘j. ymaginem beate virginis 
quam habui ex dono Abbatis sancti Augustini Bris- 
tolle.” This is consonant with the friendly tone which 
the Bishop adopts as he reasons with the abbot about 
the dealings of the convent with one of its canons 
named William Barry. The latter had evidently 
gone his own way for a time ; some “‘ instinctus diabo- 
licus” had led him astray; yet he had returned at 
last to the maternal bosom and was ready to try to 
atone for his excesses by bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance. It is a case, the Bishop pleads, for 
humanising the strictness of your rule * and restoring 
him to fellowship with his brethren, albeit as the very 
last and least among them. Also St. Augustine’s 
was in some mysterious trouble with regard to the 
chapel of St. Giles in Bristol, which was in its patron- 
age. There is a terrible monition to the dean of 


: ante Archeological Society, Vol. XXXIV, pt. i. pp. 103 ff. 
. 45, 


3 “Regule vestre rigorem in graciam conuertentes”: f. 38 (n.d 
21319). : os 
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Bristol ! in answer to the complaint of St. Augustine’s 
that there has been a sacrilegious looting of this 
chapel ;? bells and vestments and books have been 
stolen; the stones of wall and roof taken away, and 
the entire fabric wrecked, to the great loss and hard- 
ship of the brethren of St. Augustine's. Of course 
the dean is bidden in the usual form to investigate 
and report, and cite any ascertained culprits to appear 
before his lordship at a given date. But the matter 
is complicated by personal losses in addition to the 
damage done to the building and to the interests of 
the abbot and convent. There is an importunate 
widow, called Margery ate Stoke, of Bristol, whose mis- 
fortunes herein have been laid before the Bishop with 
many tears. So he sends a commission from Bredon 
on September 17, 1319, to the dean of Westbury,’ and 
tells him to carry on the inquiry on the spot,so that 
Margery and any other interested parties may be 
saved the vexation and expense of coming long 
distances to meet the Bishop. He is to do this in 
the presence of the abbot and convent of St. Augus- 
tine’s. There was a further mandate ‘4 on October 29 
at Worcester to some one not named to bring the 
matter to a just conclusion. 

St. Augustine’s occupied the Bishop’s attention 
again in the beginning of 1319, owing to the vigorous 
work of his friend Bishop Adam de Orleton in purg- 
ing the disorderly convent of Wigmore. The ill-doings 
which Orleton found there, when various sorry rumours 
compelled him to visit, may be gathered from the strict 
regulations which he thereafter imposed on the house.® 


tT oo. 2 “Cancellus” in the text, “capella” in the margin. 
3 FB. 396. 416. 
5 Cf. Reg., A. de Orleton, ed. he T. Bannister (Cantilupe Soc.), 
p. 99 f. 
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But he adopted the not infrequent method of trans- 
planting disorderly brethren to other houses, a method 
which need have no respect to diocesan boundaries. 
So St. Augustine’s was chosen for the privilege of 
receiving Brother John Ace, of Wigmore, and of 
selecting one of its own brethren to proceed to Wig- 
more in John’s room. The latter arrangement was 
not so much for the purpose of providing a good 
example to Wigmore as of sparing the common purse 
of St. Augustine’s. The Bishop of Hereford naturally 
enough did not expect the Bristol convent to welcome 
the arrangement with any alacrity, and when he wrote 
to them on January 3, 1319,! he warned them that he 
should bring pressure to bear upon them through the 
Bishop of their diocese. Nor did he himself show 
much patience, for it appears from his register? that 
only three days later he is found urging the Bishop 
of Worcester to act at once, lest the brethren of St. 
Augustine’s “ difficiles se exhibeant et eciam remit- 
tentes,” and to compel them to receive John Ace 
“juxta iuris exigenciam.” But in Cobham’s register 3 
Orleton’s letter is recorded with the date of January 
28, 1819, and as both Bishops were in London and 
doubtless in touch one with another, Cobham wrote to 
the abbot and convent on February 2, and we may 
assume that the good men bowed to the inevitable. 
It is worth notice that John de Drokensford, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who was urged to take similar action 
in the case of another Wigmore monk whom Orleton 
assigned to Keynsham, declined to take any such 
action.4 

In due course Cobham came into close touch with 


, Registér, A.de Orleton, ed. A. T. Bannister (Cantilupe Soc.), p. 92 f. 
Ibid., p. 95. 3°, 52b. * Reg., A. de Orleton, p. 95. 
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St. Angustine’s, using the opportunity of a brief resi- 
dence at his manor of Henbury in the Saltmarsh 
during the third week of September 1320,! to hold a 
visitation of this and the neighbouring houses. The 
comments which he made in writing to the abbot a 
few days later? are not of thrilling interest. We 
make acquaintance once more with Brother William 
Barry, who is clearly struggling valiantly against a 
natural disposition to be unpleasant. He can now, 
says the Bishop, be released from the sentence of ex- 
communication which his apostasy brought upon him. 
You need not insist that he should any longer drink 
water on Fridays, as he has been doing with all due 
submission ; let him have beer and vegetables, but no 
fish. Nevertheless the Bishop has somewhat against 
him, and the abbot should make sure that he is not 
a mischief-maker.? For the rest, the almoner of the 
house is not fit for his post; Brother John of Shaftes- 
bury’s relations with women are a scandal ; the dor- 
mitory needs roofing as soon as possible; those who 
have been blood-let require more relaxation at the 
time ; and generally more care should be taken of the 
sick. It is altogether a mild report, with but one 
dark blot on the record, and with it we may pass from 
St. Augustine’s, only noticing that the two invaluable 
commissaries, Gore and Bradewas, were busy in 1321 
over a dispute between St. Augustine’s and the neigh- 
bouring house of St. Mark, about the extent and level 
of the former’s burying-ground.4 

Nor is there more about the house of St. Mark, 
which the Bishop visited the day after his visitation 
of St. Augustine’s, except that he picked up a rumour, 


1 F, 220, 2 September 22, f. 610. 
3 “Dicitur seminare discordiam inter fratres,” f. 610. 2 He 66: 
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either then or during the week, that the house con- 
tains one Brother Roger who has long been a professed 
member of it, but seems unable to make up his mind 
whether he has been married or not; at one time he 
insists that he has, at another he asserts that the 
admission has been wrung from him by fear. Here 
is a real complication, and John de Bloyon must in- 
quire into it and restore peace to a house distracted. 
by such prevarication.? 

And before we pass from the neighbourhood we 
ought to bear in mind that Cobham did not assume 
all to be well with the collegiate church of Westbury, 
even though Nicholas de Gore was dean,” and John de 
Bloyon a prebendary.? At Worcester, on October 29, 
1319, he issued to some one not named—if it was to 
one of these two, he must have revelled in the task— 
to inquire whether all the prebendaries perform all 
and singular the obligations resting upon them in 
accordance with the statutes.4 

But much more trouble was given by the affairs 
of the hospital of St. Bartholomew in Bristol, a house 
of charity, with brethren and sisters. Apparently in 
August 13195 there is a vacancy in the mastership, 
which is in the Bishop’s gift, and which he does not 
know how to fill. So he calls in one of the incum- 
bents of the city, Dom. Walter, rector of St. Peter’s, 
and appoints him as a temporary warden. But, per- 
haps because he is an outsider, Dom. Walter has to 
contend with a number of laymen, who affect to be 
founders or patrons—a sort of committee of manage- 
ment—and who warn the unfortunate parson off the 

+ Bredon, September 17, 1319; £39. The commission is repeated 
ii pot Ng or date; f. 79d. 


* F. 410. SRS Oo. 
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ground of the hospital’s business. That, says the 
Bishop, is absurd ; for the warden can only ensure 
his spiritual work by making certain that the hospital 
can be carried on financially. So these obstructives 
should be cited to appear within eight days before 
his lordship, who also wants a word or two with 
Brother Adam de G., the so-called master or warden ; 
let him bring with him the rule of his order, which 
he has by him, and he shall be told of certain matters 
which must be brought home to his order. I fear I 
must leave this latter trouble in the mystery which sur- 
rounds it, being for the moment concerned with Dom. 
Walter. On February 27, 1320, the Bishop wrote ! 
to the brethren and sisters of this hospital to bid 
them be submissive to Dom. Walter (now, however, 
described as vicar of St. Nicholas, Bristol) as their 
warden, till such time as the Bishop could find them 
a master; but as he also revoked any authority given 
by him to any one else, it is possible that Brother 
Adam had something to say for himself. The requi- 
site master was found during the Bishop’s visit to 
Henbury in 1322, in the person of Brother John de 
Hulle, a member of the house.? 

Another convent in the same neighbourhood was 
the Cistercian abbey of Kingswood. During his last 
days in London before setting out for his diocese, 
Cobham gave benediction? at his mansion in the 
Strand to Richard, a newly elected abbot, who took 
his oath of obedience to the Bishop in words which it 
was thought right to put on record :— 


“Koo frater Ricardus abbas de Kyngeswode 
Cisterciensis ordinis subieccionem reuerenciam et 


1 F, 440, 2 F. 30; September 22, 1322. 
3 F,13; February 22, 1319. 
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obedienciam a sanctis patribus constitutam secundum 
reculam sancti Benedicti tibi domine pater episcope 
Thoma tuisque successoribus canonice substituendis 
et sancte sedi Wygorniensi saluo ordine nostro per- 
petuo me exhibiturum promitto.” 


One wonders how much was involved in that 
reservation, “‘saving our order”? But Richard at 
any rate was not suspect. For at the same time he 
was granted a faculty, based on the Bishop's sense of 
his discretion and probity, for hearing the confessions 
of any residents in the diocese who made a pilgrim- 
age to the chapel of the Virgin (to whom Kingswood 
was dedicated) outside the abbey gate. Nor, as it 
appears, did this house cause Cobham any more 
trouble than is implied by his issuing to a rural 
dean a commission! to admonish those who farmed 
the manor at Tetbury, belonging to Kingswood, to 
pay their spring-tithes. 

We pass with our traveller to Gloucester, and our 
chief, but not our only, concern is with the great 
abbey of St. Peter. Apart from letters dimissory to 
its monks for ordination, our earliest sign of Cobham’s 
favourable intervention in its life is a licence? to the 
abbot to obtain consecration from any bishop in the 
southern province of three altars lately erected in 
the crypt and called after St. Mary, St. ——, and 
St. Audoen, archbishop and confessor. It is dated 
from Kempsey on April 17, 1319. As the Bishop 
did not pay a formal visitation to St. Peter’s till he 
was staying at Bishop’s Cleeve in the summer of 1321, 
and as no mention is then made of his consecrating 
these altars, we may assume that the abbot found 


1 F. 796. 2 F. 140. 
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some other bishop of the province to undertake the 
office. When he did intend to visit, he of course sent 
fatherly notice of the intention. The letter to this 
effect, entered on f. 646, is not dated ; it clearly belongs 
to 13821, for it mentions the Thursday next after the 
feast of St. Peter and St. Paul as the appointed day, 
presently further specifying it as July 2, which is 
right for 1821. But the entry for the actual visita- 
tion gives June 30 as the date of it, and adds that on 
the day following, Wednesday [July 1], he visited 
Lanthony.! We know nothing of what then hap- 
pened, but we have some earlier signs of an interven- 
tion in the concerns of St. Peter’s, which was by no 
means pleasant. The first of these belongs to March 15, 
1318,? and as it refers to previous letters to the abbot 
about the state of his house, it is an evidence that 
Cobham, though he had not yet reached the diocese, 
was by no means without effect on its concerns. The 
trouble is that the abbey has a thoroughly bad 
cellarer in the person of Brother Walter de la Hurste, 
‘qui notorie dilapidauit bona monasterii in dampnum 
irrecuperabile,” and the Bishop goes on to specify the 
woods in Hampshire and Herefordshire which this 
officer has levelled and sold. Brother Walter will 
always be remembered for evil, and the sooner he is 
replaced by some wiser and more provident monk the 
better. The other 3 belongs to some eighteen months 
later, when Cobham, on his second visit to Bredon, is 
within easy reach of Gloucester, and its tone is not 
less stern than that of the other. Here, again, there 
is reference to previous correspondence, which has not 


iF. 250. 

2 F, 53, where it is entered with some other matter, quite out of 
chronological order, 

3 F, 38. 
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had the effect which its affectionate character deserved.’ 
The cause in question is the treatment of a monk 
called W. de Ros, who has evidently appealed to a 
higher authority against the convent’s treatment of 
him, but has waived the appeal in hope of better 
treatment. Nevertheless, he is still kept in some 
measure of confinement; he is denied decent con- 
versation and the society either of books or of his 
brethren ; even the privilege of blood-letting is with- 
held from him. Remember, adds the really angered 
Bishop, that with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again ; and when we come into your 
neighbourhood and investigate the cause of all this 
discord, let the guilty know what to expect.2 Yet 
it would be by no means right to infer that Cobham 
regarded the great house at Gloucester with strong 
disfavour. At the very time when he was describing 
with emphatic disapproval the misdemeanours of the 
cellarer, he was preparing to assist the convent by 
instituting an inquiry with a view to the appropria- 
tion to its needs of the church of South Cerney 3 (or 
Cerney Milonis). He issued a commission 3 for this 
purpose to his official (apparently) in 1317. Nothing 
further appears about it in the register, till the Bishop 
is near his end, and then one of his last acts was to 
institute Robert de Malgaresbury to the vicarage of 
South Cerney, then newly created in consequence 
of the appropriation of the church to the convent.4 
There is no lack of sympathy about the reasons given 


2 “Maxime post nostre affeccionis litteras vestre pro eo dileccioni 
directas.” 


2 “Culpam repertam penis legitimis punientes.” 
3 FF, 53. 


* F. 124; August 16, 1827. Atkyns, Gloucestershire, p. 170, gives 
1323 as the date of the appropriation. 
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for the original inquiry. The glorious building, it is 
said, “a piis ipsius fundatoribus . . . opere sump- 
tuoso constructa,” is threatened with ruin on account 
of its great age, and the resources of the monks do 
not suffice for its adequate maintenance ; so the Bishop 
is benevolently disposed to come to their aid, even 
though appropriation was a process for which he had 
little liking. Nor, when he had thus stretched a 
point in favour of St. Peter’s, did the Bishop hesitate 
to ask the house for something in return. When, in 
March 1323, he received the king’s summons to be in 
parliament after Easter, it was to Gloucester first that 
he sent his faithful steward, Stephen de Brampton, 
to borrow transport from the great convent.! Would 
they kindly let him know what they could lend him?? 
It would only be for a short time, and what they lent 
him should be returned in good condition. Here at 
any rate was a prelate too poor to keep a well-stocked 
stable. 

This last request went in duplicate to the abbey 
of Cirencester, and we must turn aside thither before 
we pass on. We get an instance of the way in which 
the suppressed Templars were posted to various houses 
in the letter addressed to the abbot of Cirencester to 
the effect that in accordance with the constitution of 
Pope John XXII. he is to receive Brother John de 
Waddone, who elects to serve in that convent.2 But 
before this, Cobham had shown favour to the abbot 
by granting him a licence * for saying Mass, or having 
Mass said by others, in the chapel which he had lately 
built in his manor of Throuham, in the parish of 


1 F. 850. 


SE a) quibus vetturis ex commodato nostre thalencle poterses : 
sabuenine.” 
Ba. 


43; November 18, 1319. 4 F. 146; April 17, 1319. 
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Bisley. The scribe has unmistakeably written Thron- 
-ham, but we may safely identify it with the hamlet 
of “Trougham, generally called Druffham.”! For 
some reason the episcopal visitation of this abbey did 
not take place till May 28, 1324,? and then it is 
entered without comment. But two subsequent 
pages of the register show how diverse may be a 
bishop’s relations with a monastic community. The 
first is almost fierce in its severity. It is a letter? 
written to the abbot and the prior, without a date 
but apparently during 1325, and it opens senten- 
tiously with a reference to the ill-effects of the 
harbouring of “mus in pera, serpens in gremio” ; 
the visitation just referred to had been, as the Bishop 
now feels, one long. pretence. All he could observe 
was a scene of harmony, devotion, self-restraint, 
until he was bound to say to his retinue: “ Vere 
dominus est in loco isto et ego hoc vtique nesciebam.” 
But it was mere appearance. The voice of rumour 
had brought charges of incontinence against some of 
the brethren, and the purpose of this solemn letter 
is to bid the abbot call them all to a chapter, especi- 
ally those who were wandering about the country, 
and to inflict penance according to the rule of the 
order. If any should prove contumacious, the Bishop 
will take measures to make sure “quod ipsi metu 
pene qui dei timore nolebant peccata dimittent.” 
This does not in the least prevent Cobham from 
writing to the abbot in February 1326 in behalf of 
his beloved clerk N. de B., “quem ab annis puerilibus 
vt ita logquamur educauimus lacte nostro,” for whom 
the Bishop wants a benefice in the convent’s gift, 


1 Atkyns, Gloucestershire, p. 147. 2 FP. 35d. 3 F. 105. 
* “ Apparenti ne dicamus sopistica veritate.” &)F. £10; 
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or a pension from its funds till the benefice can be 
obtained. We have had reason before to notice how 
devoted Cobham was to the interests of those who 
served him faithfully. 

But, returning to the neighbourhood of Gloucester, 
our traveller would find himself near the priory of 
Lanthony, which Cobham formally visited in 1321, 
a few days after his visitation of St. Peter’s,! 
receiving his procurations in hard cash instead of in 
entertainment. But serious trouble arose within a 
brief space. The prior, one William de Pendebury, 
incurred the displeasure of the king. Cobham was 
obliged to announce to him Edward II.’s decision,? 
which was that William should resign his priorship 
and remove himself to Studley, which was also a 
house of Austin canons, until the troubles at Lanthony 
could be appeased and some one duly elected to the 
priorship in his room. Thither, says Cobham, you 
must certainly go for a time, ‘‘donec graciam vberio 
rem apud dominum nostrum regem amicis interuen 
ientibus habere possitis.” But in the absence of 
the resigning prior the affairs of the house went from 
bad to worse. The king received William’s resigna- 
tion at Westminster on March 13, 1324, it being con- 
veyed to him by Robert de Gloucester and Richard 
de Abbodeleye, two of the canons.? In view of the 
contested election to be recorded presently, and of 
the general wasting of the goods of the house during 
the interregnum, the king proceeded on May 28 to 
appoint Adam de Helnak as custodian of the priory 
on his behalf.4 The Bishop writes sadly from London 
Pin in July) to the subprior. It has been 


1.2 2 F.95; April 6, 1324. 
3 Cal. con Rolls, Kd. II., 1321-24, p- 393. 4 Tbid., p. 419. 
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said, he quotes, ‘The sheep shall be scattered when 
the shepherd is smitten,”! and so it has happened 
with the subprior’s charges who are vagabonds in 
villages and market-places and cities. Their blood 
will be on the subprior’s head. But Cobham desires, 
as usual, to deal gently. Therefore let the whole of 
them be recalled to the house of Lanthony—all ex- 
cept Brother WJilliam] de P{endebury], “qui ius 
suum prosequitur.” Let them abide within the walls 
and devote themselves to the religious life, and not 
frequent the court of princes without special leave. 
The Bishop has a good word for one of them, Brother 
W. de Lanthony, an upright man, entitled to a kindly 
welcome, which we may assume he has hitherto 
lacked. In due course, indeed quite soon, the Bishop 
will issue special ordinances about the state of the 
house. But when he had got back from London to 
Bredon, where he spent the months of August and 
September, he wrote? to the unfortunate subprior 
more sternly still. Canons of the house, he said, were 
haunting the seats of the mighty and the drawing- 
rooms of courtiers, gossiping about the quarrels at 
Lanthony, preying on its estates, and defying their 
superiors. The Bishop will visit for these things, 
and he appoints them a set time when all must be 
there to receive him. But even before he left London, 
matters had moved a considerable step towards appease- 
ment. For the quarrel stood referred by consent to 
John de Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, whose arbi- 
trament ° is dated at Southwark, July 8, 1325, being 
there and then confirmed and sealed by the Bishop 

» F. 104. Zechariah xiii. 7. The Bishop assigns the sentence to 
“ antiquorum dicta patrum.” 

2 F, 105d. 8 F, 118-119. 
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of Worcester himself! It enables us to see what 
the trouble was. William de Pendebury had resigned 
the priorship under protest, and still claimed to be in 
possession. But the resignation had been accepted, 
and was followed by an election which was indecisive ; 
part were for Brother Walter de Langeneye and part 
for Brother Robert de Gloucester. Pendebury and 
Langeneye and Gloucester appeared before the Bishop 
of Winchester, and so did the convent’s proctor. The 
decision was that Robert de Gloucester must go right 
away, and abstain in future from recriminations 
against his two rivals and against the convent. He 
was consigned to the abbey of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
near Dublin, which would receive forty marks yearly 
for his maintenance while he lived. He could take 
his personal library with him—his Decretals, his 
Durandus, his “summa Raymundi,” and the rest— 
and he would receive his out-of-pocket expenses. But 
he must go. Walter de Langeneye, on the other 
hand, was still to find his home in Lanthony, and was 
to have the privileges such as any convent assigns to 
an ex-prior.2. As for William de Pendebury, he was 
fully restored to his priorship again. The whole 
incident ended with a letter from Cobham to Pende- 
bury, admitting that the original resignation had 
been forced from him by the secular power which cast 
him into prison, and another to the convent bidding 
them receive him him back with honour.’ 

The information given in the register with regard 
to the eminent Cistercian house of Hailes is confined 
to proceedings in connection with the appropriation to 

1 The royal assent was issued, July 18; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. Il., 
1324-21, p. 


3. 
Of. E. H. Pearce, Monks of Westminster, p. 32 f. 
3 FP, 118. 
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it of the church of Longborough. The decision, after 
due inquiry, is given at length.!_ The year is entered 
as 1325, and the place from which it issued was 
Bredon ; nor need it be questioned that it belongs to 
September. It recites, what is familiar,? that Hailes 
owed its foundation to Henry III.’s brother Richard, 
earl of Cornwall and ‘King of the Romans,” and 
to Richard’s son Edmund. At least their intention 
was to be founders, and the father was buried there 
in 1272, and the son in 1300, but the “ vow” to pro- 
vide an endowment of £200 in rents and lands was 
not accomplished. The Bishop implies that death 
decided otherwise,? but Richard’s financial difficulties 
had made his title of ‘“‘Rex Alemanniae” rather 
shadowy for years before his death. The house did, 
indeed, receive conveyance of the manor of Lechlade 
before the earls died, but the gift was conditional 
upon an annual payment of 100 marks to the donors 
and their heirs, and at their death it became neces- 
sary to pay £100 (sic) yearly to the king’s ex- 
chequer, with the result that uhe manor could not 
sustain the charges upon it and was abandoned. 
Moreover, the patronage of the monastery had also 
devolved upon the king, whose dealings with it were 
greatly burdensome to the brethren. The rest of 
the reasons for appropriation may be said to be of 
the usual kind. Nicholas de Gore, the discreet 
commissary, had gone into them all carefully, and 
had examined Laurence Bretone (he was instituted 
as Brutone ‘), the rector. So the appropriation was 
decreed ; and to the same time, though it is entered 
1 Ff. 106, 106d. 


_? Atkyns, Gloucestershire, p. 246 f. See above, p. 128. 
3 “ Morte preuenti fuerint.” 2B LO8t 
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at a different place,! belongs an undertaking on the 
part of the abbot and convent of Hailes, out of grati- 
tude for the Bishop’s action, to pay to him and his 
successors forty shilligs annually in procurations. 
Their induction into corporal possession of Long- 
borough by the archdeacon of Gloucester is recorded 
without date and out of its due order at the close of 
the register.? 

Mr. Bund takes his pilgrim on through Broadway 
to Evesham, “ perhaps the greatest of the Worcester- 
shire religious houses,” ? but, as far as Thomas de 
Cobham is concerned, there is little to detain the 
reader there. We have seen that the abbot of 
Evesham could issue his letters dimissory for the 
ordination of clerks. He was equally lable to find 
the Bishop insistent that benefices must be found for 
clerks who were lucky enough to secure a papal 
warrant to that end, and also that clerks who re- 
ceived such a “provision” must behave reasonably 
towards the abbey which had to obey it. For one 
day in May 1319, at Hartlebury (in all likelihood), 
the Bishop found himself called upon to deliver 
judgment in a dispute of this nature. Of the one 
part he had before him two learned proctors for the 
abbot and convent of Evesham, and of the other part 
_ a clerk called Thomas de Bristolle, who conducted his 
own case, which was that the Pope had “ provided” 
him to a benefice in the convent’s gift and he could 
get no satisfaction. Then, said the Bishop to the 
proctors, your clients must pay the plaintiff two 
marks sterling yearly, till he is presented to a 


1 F.119; Sunday after September 14, 1325. 

2 ¥F, 1260. 

3 J. W. Willis Bund, A Fourteenth Century Pilgrimage, p. 114. 
$ Pp. 79. 5 FB. 15. 
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sufficient benefice, and you, Thomas, will be excom- 
municated if you worry their reverences any more 
about your “provision.” There is an undated entry 
in the register! which seems to belong to an earlier 
stage in this quarrel, and which implies that the 
Bishop had excommunicated R.,? the abbot of Eves- 
ham, and his convent for their contumacy in this 
matter. It recalls a previous commission, and cites 
Thomas, the clerk (whose surname is now given as 
Barry) to appear on the day on which the monks are 
to state their case. Presumably that is the hearing 
at which we have just assisted. One other little 
trouble Cobham had with the monks of Evesham 
about payments derivable by him from a portion of 
the church of Dounameneye [ Down-Ampney ], and this 
he settled in full accord with his gently sententious 
nature. The abbot had evidently written‘ to ask 
that this portion might be handed over to him, 
though apparently not for his own benefit. But, 
says the Bishop, the register tells me that it is mine, 
and it is included among my spiritualities in the 
Taxation,® and if you look in your register carefully, 
you will probably find the same thing. However, I 
send what you demand by the bearer. I trust you, 
he adds, not to pay it away to my prejudice, “quia 
ex solucione modice erronea in principio posset in 
posterum accidere magnus error.” 

We pass thence to Pershore, and are not detained 
long. Here, again, there was a difficulty ® such as 


1 FB. 530. 
2 There is no such abbotgin the list ; ef. V. C. H. Wores., ii. 127. 
3 Cf. also f. 14. 4 F. 17); [Nov.] 1319. 


5 Cf. Tawatio, 222: Porcio me Wysorniensis quam percipit de 
Vicaria Ecclesie de Dunamen’, £2 138s. 
6 F.6; Mar. 11, 1318. 
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was bound to arise out of the evil system by which 
the Pope ‘‘ provided” poor clerks to benefices in the 
gift of others. Bishops must needs appoint com- 
missioners to sce that the papal command was obeyed. 
About November 1320 we have a case of violence 
and murder in the churchyard of Holy Cross, which 
called for the wonted service of reconciliation.! 
Cobham’s visitation of the abbey took place on the 
Monday after Ascension Day (May 12), 1320, and 
was apparently uneventful. His lordship preached 
to the convent from the text: “‘ Estote prudentes et 
vigilate in oracionibus” 2; he received his dues in 
coin of the realm, preferring to return for his probably 
simple meal to Fladbury, where he was staying for a 
few days. Two days later there was a visitation of 
the clergy of the deanery in St. Andrew’s Church, 
and it is possible that the visited felt some disappoint- 
ment, for the Bishop relegated that function to his 
clerks. But the preference, such as it was, entitled 
Cobham some years later,? when his end was near, to 
appeal to the abbot’s ¢ friendship to help him obtain 
a permanent post for a youth named Walter de 
Chalgrave, who had served him well both at home 
and on the Continent. The post of janitor in the 
monastery was vacant, and the Bishop sent his young 
friend along in hope that he might receive the appoint- 
ment there and then. “I will do the same for you and 
more also, ‘loco et tempore opportunis. ” The issue 
is not recorded, and indeed his time was then short. 
And so we might have gone straight to Worcester, 
but before so doing we will turn aside through 
1B, 23, 2 1 Pet. iv. 7; f. 20. 


5 F. 120; March 29, 1327. 
‘ William de Herwyntone, 1307-40. 
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Feckenham into the Warwickshire portion of the 
diocese, where also there were conventual houses 
which gave trouble and caused the good Bishop infinite 
anxiety. Alcester, where his visitation-text ! was the 
assurance of Christ’s presence wherever two or three 
are gathered together, was disgraced in the person 
of its abbot, Robert [de Oudeby],2 who was sum- 
moned before Cobham at Hartlebury on November 8, 
1325, for immoral relations with a woman of that 
place, Agnes La Couppestre, the case being met by a 
salutary penance inflicted on each? St. Sepulchre, 
Warwick, to which he paid a visitation from his 
Hampton manor on April 7, 1320,4 had already exer- 
eised his patience, as, indeed, it would to the end ; 
for in August 1319, when he was at Bredon, he had 
sent a sharp letter to the prior.5 The Bishop, it 
appears, had given orders that a brother named Henry 
de Wylmeleghtone should be deported to London, 
till his ill-repute should die down. But Brother John 
de Couentre and others, disliking this decision, were 
trying to frustrate the action. Do as I say, adds 
Cobham, “‘ omnia enim suo tempore in luce clarescent.” 
But it was not done, for presently there is public 
notice to all concerned® that Brother Henry de 
Wylmeleghtone and Robert de Gresham, both re- 
siding at St. Sepulchre, Warwick, whereas Henry 
certainly ought to have been in London, are excom- 
municate for contumacy and other offences, ‘‘ lest one 
putrefying carcase should infect the flock.” When 
it came to the struggle, fully recorded elsewhere,’ 

as to the appropriation of the church of Snitterfield 


UL sleh 2 Dugdale, Monast., iv. 174. 
3 F. 1070. 4208 5 ¥. 39. 
6 F. 516; no date; apparently June 1320. Co ne teh iy 
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to the needs of this rebellious house, Cobham could 
honestly assure his fierce brother of Exeter that the 
prior of Saint Sepulchre had been a great nuisance 
to him,! 

But Studley was a greater trouble than all the 
rest. The story is not easy to follow, and it may be 
that the entries violate chronological order; but I 
give it as these occur. In March 1319, when the 
Bishop was at Hillingdon, preparing for his first entry 
into the diocese, he issued a commission? for the ex- 
communication of the canons of Studley at the end 
of twelve days, and for the sequestration of the pro- 
perty they were wasting. He had told them to obey 
their prior, but they would have none of him. It is 
evident that in the course of that summer things 
were going from bad to worse at Studley, and during 
his stay at Bredon Cobham took the matter up with 
vigour. He found in a neighbouring clergyman, 
Mag. Walter de Stoke, rector of Welford, a man whom 
he could trust to take charge of the property and in- 
terests of the house ; a man, “ quem dominus talento 
duplici potencia scilicet et discrecione dotauit.” 3 
But the able and discreet Walter had heard of the 
ill-estate of Studley, and begged to be excused. 
Whereupon there came a second and much more insis- 
tent letter from Bredon,* giving Walter just six days 
to think over it, and telling him that on the sixth 
day he would be excommunicated if he failed to 
comply ; nor need he be afraid of what he heard about 
the wickedness of the canons of Studley, for they 
were going to be removed elsewhere. His duty was _ 
simply to tell the bearer of the letter on what day he — 


1 “ Multipliciter nos turbauit.” 2 F. 136. 
3 F. 37) ; no date. 4 F, 38. 
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would start for Studley. And now we come to a 
clear date and to definite action. From Bredon on 
August 22, 1319, Cobham wrote! to this troublesome 
convent to tell them that his choice of a temporary 
warden had fallen on Walter de Stoke ; but that, not 
content with choosing him, he was sending with him 
his own steward,? Stephen de Brampton; and he 
picks out four members of the house, namely, the 
prior, Adam de Tosshalle, Adam Wyke, and Thomas 
de Warryke, and puts upon them the responsibility 
for citing any recalcitrants, and bringing them to 
Bredon next Monday. You cannot worship God, he 
tells them, unless you are at peace among yourselves.’ 
This prompt action had speedy results. We may 
assume that Stephen de Brampton returned to Bredon 
in a day or two with the advice that Studley would 
not be at peace till the prior had been separated for 
a time from his brethren. So presently * there went 
from Bredon a letter to the prior of Horley, bidding him 
receive for a time R. de Holande, prior of Studley ; for 
the “ sator zizanie” had been busy at Studley, and a 
change of scene would do good.5 Apparently it did, for 
a year later,® when he was at his Warwickshire manor 
of Hampton, R. de Holande appeared before the Bishop 
in the chapel, and was by him recalled to rule over the 
monastery as prior, receiving letters to secure from 
the brethren his admission as such and their obedience. 
But we may guess that the contumacious canons 
persisted in. their opposition to his return. For on 


1 F. 380. 

; ae describes him as “ dilectum et fidelem domicellum, wu 
“ Ubi pax exulat male colitur pacis auctor.” 

: 7p 39; August 27, 1319. 


6 Of. Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. IL, Vol. IIL, p. 190. 


6 F.19. The entry is not dated, but it clearly belongs to 1320 
(March 8). 
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January 2, 1321, Adam de Hambury,! a new prior, 
elected and confirmed, presented himself to the Bishop 
at Hartlebury and took the oath of canonical obedi- 
ence. In October three of the brothers had leave to 
settle elsewhere in order that the poverty of the con- 
vent might be mitigated.2 In these and such-like 
ways, I take it, the Bishop commended himself as a 
prudent guardian of the affairs of Studley and earned 
the gratitude of the community. For the prior and 
canons wrote # to him to say that they regarded his 
requests as:commands,® and therefore on the Thursday 
before Michaelmas 1326, they had unanimously elected 
his lordship’s clerk, Robert de Staueleye, to a canonry 
of their house. If he was absent at the schools or 
elsewhere, he would receive twenty shillings yearly for 
two years, coming to the house in his vacations, and 
at the end of that time he would take the habit of 
the rule with them. Itis worth noticing that in 1322 
Cobham applied to the guardian of the spiritualities of 
the see of Coventry and Lichfield that one R. de S., 
rector of the church of “ Birton,’ might continue to 
have leave to attend the Bishop of Worcester.6 No 
doubt this is the same Robert de Staueleye for whom 
he successfully begged a canonry of Studley, and 
whom, even at that time, he described as being a great 
man with his master, and as one whose place could 
not easily be filled.? A kindly close to a sad story. 
We have already considered the central monastery 
of Worcester and dealt with conventual affairs in the 


1 The patron to whom the prior must be presented was William de 
la Zouche of Haryngworth; Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. UI., p. 190. 

2 F, 230; not recorded in Dugdale. 

3 F, 410. 4 Ff, 116, 1160. 

5 “Vestris precibus que nobis pocius sunt precepta.” 

6 F. 740 ; see p. 101. 


7 “Locum maximum nobis tenet cuius presencia carere non possemus,” 
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city, but there is a famous house on the Malvern hill- 
side which must have a brief reference. Cobham’s 
visitation of the priory of Lesser Malvern is too well 
known to need detailed description ; yet it cannot be 
altogether passed over here. That the Bishop was 
specially interested in the little priory is clear from 
a letter which he wrote on the monks’ behalf to 
his great friend, Mag. Walter de Islip, rector of 
‘‘Wytindone,” who was influential, and was after- 
wards beneficed,! in Ireland. Lesser Malvern had pro- 
perty near Dublin,? and had deputed a monk to go 
thither and look after its interests. Let this brother 
shelter under the shadow of your name, says Cob- 
ham ; for we regard their affairs as our own, and 
themselves as the special sons of our see of Worcester, 
directly subject to us. It was this really paternal 
spirit which marked the Bishop’s conduct of his 
visitation and inspired the injunctions? which re- 
sulted. There is no date given for either, but the 
latter are entered with matter belonging to 1323, 
and were written from Bredon, where we know the 
Bishop to have resided from the latter part of July 
to August 28 ; and we may assume that he rode over 
from the foot of Bredon Hill to Malvern one summer’s 
day in that year. There are twenty-one counts in 
Cobham’s gentle indictment, and several of them 
show that the faults of the house were largely centred 
in its chief [Roger de Piribroke]. He has no sub- 
prior to act for him; he appoints to “ obediences ” 
without consulting his brethren; among them the ~ 
bursarship is wrongly assigned to a young monk in 
deacon’s orders; the prior disposes of timber and 


1 Of. p. 218. 2 See V. C. H. Wores, ii. 144, n. 20. 
3 F, 88-89. 
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other conventual property according to his own will ; 
he halves the portion assignable to the poor on obit- 
days ; he sends to Oxford on his own responsibility 
a young monk who is spending the convent’s money 
there, but who had better be brought back to work 
in the priory, and there have the use of such books 
as he needs; in consequence, there is a clique of 
brethren (oné being William de Molendinis, a former 
prior) who meet and gossip about the prior’s mis- 
doings, with the result that William de Molendinis 
refuses to go to Ireland when ordered thither by the 
prior, which as an act of disobedience is quite wrong, 
though the policy of sending monks singly on such a 
mission is to be deprecated ; the prior has also taken 
his sport in the fish-pond reserved for the sick, and 
has laid out money on goods for his own relations 
without general consent; worst of all, he has not 
exercised penitential discipline in the case of Brother 
Hugh de Piribroke who is suspected of immoral rela- 
tions with Eleanor le Pride. Inasmuch as this same 
Hugh de Piribroke was appointed by the Bishop to 
be prior of Little Malvern the day after Roger's 
resignation on April 9, 1326,! we may assume that 
Cobham was satisfied either of his innocence or of his 
penitential sincerity. It is altogether a chronicle of 
small things, occupying the meticulous attention of 
a delicate and hard-pressed man, but lifted up on to 
something benign by his kindly envor. He is not, he 
says, setting up an external corrector over them ‘“‘ tum 
quod magis volumus latere vestros defectus et crimina 
quam patere, tum eciam quod apud vos inuenimus 
laudato altissimo multo plura que commendacione 
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quam que correccione sunt digna.” Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

Nor would it be right to omit a tribute to the 
Bishop's anxious watchfulness as regards the houses 
of professed nuns within his borders. Their poverty 
was constantly in his mind, and he had his own little 
ways of aiding it. For example, an incumbent in 
the diocese of Lincoln had come under Cobham’s 
condemnation by virtue of his office as ‘‘ conservator 
privilegiorum,” and desired to be released from 
sentence of excommunication passed upon him for 
injury done to the friars and for contumacy. The 
absolution was granted, but the allotted penalty in- 
cluded the payment of half a mark to the White 
Ladies of ‘* Wytstane.”! He was just as considerate 
towards their difficulties of travel on the rough public 
roads of a disturbed era. The nuns of Pinley, for 
instance, received in 1325 the resignation of their 
prioress, Heldewysa de Langelegh,? owing to increas- 
ing infirmity. They laid this before the Bishop on 
March 6 in his “ camera” at Kempsey in the presence 
of Adam of Sandwich, archdeacon, of Mag. John de 
Renham, and of other clerks. He gave the convent 
leave to proceed to an election, and on Tuesday, 
March 12, they reported to him in the “aula” at 
Kempsey their choice of Elysabet de Loterintone. 
He ought, of course, to have kept them in suspense 
till the documents could be properly scrutinised, and 
to have summoned them again to hear his decision ; 
but, desiring to save trouble and expense to the nuns, 
he arranged that the dean of Stratford-on-Avon should 
make due proclamation of their election, and that the ‘ 


AO CLG: 
? Cobham had confirmed her in office, October 7, 1321; f. 27. 
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rector of Stratford should examine the documents 
and, if satisfied, proceed to institute, install, and in- 
duct the new prioress.! 

But, as far as he was concerned, the troublesome 
nunnery was Wroxall, in Warwickshire. He paid it 
a formal visitation on March 20, 1320,? during a con- 
siderable sojourn at Hampton-on-Avon, and at the 
moment he had nothing to put on record as to the 
state of the house at that time. But when he came 
to look back in the autumn of 1323 upon its inter- 
vening history, he could find little comfort. His 
“‘Tniuncciones que fiebant priorisse et monialibus de 
Wroxhale” ? admit in their exordium that since 1320 
there had been whispers of much amiss. Commiss- 
aries had been appointed to correct what was wrong 
“tam in capite quam in membris.”* But the enemy 
still sowed tares; there was a crop of grievous scan- 
dals; the commissaries were set at nought. So on 
Monday, October 10, 1323, the Bishop went to them 
to make a public investigation. He found that in 
general religion was observed, and that their chastity 
was clear, and that there were other points entitling 
them to commendation. But some matters must be 
set right, and it is from these that we derive our idea 
of the state of the convent. There was no doubt that 
common report alleged immoral relations between 
the prioress and a presbyter named John de Wartone. 
The prioress did not deny that such was the rumour, 
but she was held to have purged herself of the charge 
of incontinence ; nevertheless, let her beware of giving 
colour to such accusations and let her have no further 
dealings with the presbyter in buying or selling or 


1 ¥. 970. eth OUs 3 F. 916. 
4 Their commissions are not entered in the register. 
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giving him presents. She had also been improvident 
and wasteful; carpets, linen, salt-cellars, and other 
stock intended for the uses of hospitality had been 
sold or destroyed ; the buildings had been allowed to 
fall into terrible disrepair; valuable timber had been 
sold, and no account was forthcoming. The result 
was that hospitality to strangers had largely ceased ; 
that sick members of the house were insufficiently 
nourished; and that they that were whole lacked 
their proper sustenance,! and could scarcely support 
life on the tiny portions of meat, fish, and beer dealt 
out to them. All this came of bad management on 
the part of the prioress, who took no pains to consult 
the sisters or even to be decently polite to them. 
Therefore let the: nuns, or the majority of them, 
choose two of their number to be associated with 
the prioress in the task of restoring order out of this 
domestic chaos; they must give the house a yearly 
account of the housekeeping, and the prioress must 
cease to dispose of common property without the 
common consent. But there was a third trouble to 
which the nunneries of the period—and, perhaps, not 
of that only—were peculiarly liable; the house was 
split up into social cliques ; there was a prioress party 
and an anti-prioress party.2 The storm centre was the 
lady Isabella de Clyntone, relict of Sir John Clinton, 
of Maxstoke, who died in 1300.3 The younger nuns 
took the side of the prioress, Agnes de Alesbury, who 
had been admitted by Bishop Reynolds in 13114; 


+ “Tta quod quattuor moniales percipiunt seruisie debilissime vix 
vnam lagenam in die.” 

? “A conuenticulis et confederacionibus illicitis quas a quibusdam 
audiuimus fieri contra eam penitus desistentes.” 

5 Dugdale, Antig.: Warwickshire, ed. 1656, p. 493a, 

4 Reg., Reynolds, f. 38d. 
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the elder nuns supported the lady Isabella, who had 
been prioress previously ; and these “ partes”’ in the 
convent were as divisive as “‘ parietes.” The Bishop's 
visit restored peace and harmony between the two 
ladies ; but he has a word to say to the lady Isabella 
before he closes. It is the essence of nobility, he 
tells her, to be honourable and yet not to claim to be 
honoured. By all means, let her have the ‘‘ camera” 
which was granted to her when she entered the house, 
for her recreation and for the reception of her friends; 
but the “old Adam” is still strong in her!; she 
needs to remember that she is seeking the King of 
Peace in a place of peace, and that her retinue should 
be chaste, peaceable, and modest. That the nunnery 
continued to be a cause of trouble is clear from the 
French letter addressed to it by the precentor on 
behalf of the prior of Worcester in 1338.2 


1 “Sicut veterem hominem in sua conuersacione deposuit.” 
4 Reg. Sede Vacante, f. 157 (ed. Willis Bund, p. 275 ff.). 


CHAPTER IX 


WIDER INTERESTS AND CLOSING DAYS 


Scimus nostri imperfectum stadii brauium iam decursi per vos posse 
perfici et suppleri—F. 1250. 


ee foregoing chapters have been written in vain 
if they have not revealed the Bishop as diligent 
in his business, when once he secured the freedom to 
attend to it. The itinerary printed at the end of this 
volume shows, indeed, a few gaps caused by those 
demands upon him for public service which came 
upon any capable curialist in Edward’s reign, and 
our satisfaction, when we come to these gaps, lies not 
in the fact that he was thus drawn off from his pastoral 
duty, but rather that, if he had not been chosen, 
some less upright prelate might have filled his place. 
The fact is, of course, that the circumstances of 
the episcopate in his time presented elements of 
distraction from which his successors of to-day are 
largely free. He was not in a position to receive 
quarterly a cheque of fixed amount from the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, knowing that the amount repre- 
sents his full statutory stipend for the quarter, and 
that, however difficult the existing conditions may 
make the task, he must arrange his outgoings 
accordingly. On the contrary, Cobham received his 
income from many sources of varying uncertainty ; 


and the pity is that the “compoti” of his provosts 
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have not survived, as they would have done in a 
well-ordered monastery such as Westminster. But 
it appears from the Tazatio! that the Bishop of 
Worcester in 1291 possessed eighteen manors, whose 
names had best be recorded in the order there given, 
viz. : Henbury in the Saltmarsh, Bibury, Withington, 
Bishop’s Cleeve, Bredon, Ripple, Kempsey, Aston 
White Ladies, Wick Episcopi, Northwick, Hartle- 
bury, Hanbury near Wyche, Fladbury, Alvechurch,? 
Blockley, Tredington, Hampton Lucy, and Stratford- 
on-Avon. Thus, while the greater number are in 
Worcestershire, the counties of Gloucester and War- 
wick are also represented. The smallest in income 
was Aston White Ladies, consisting of three carucates 
and valued at £6 2s. 8d. yearly ; the largest, and at 
the same time the remotest, was Henbury in the 
Saltmarsh, which brought in £60 annually. Most of 
them had mills turned by wind or water, and a 
dovecot, and some stock valued at a few pounds. 
Every one must have depended on the ability of the 
lord to keep an eye upon it and to take account with 
the steward. Most of them had buildings which from 
time to time must needs accommodate the Bishop 
and his staff, when they went their rounds,? and 
should thus be kept in adequate repair. Moreover, 
one of the manors stood out pre-eminently as the 
Bishop’s favourite abode; it may have been the 
beauty of the place (Bredon and Fladbury are its 
serious rivals in that respect); it may have been 
the better character of the accommodation and the 
statelier proportions of the chapel; whatever the 


1 Kd. 1802, pp. 225-6. 

2 The Taxatio prints “ Almuth.” 

3 I do not gather that the familia was as extensive as that of the 
abbot of Westminster; see E. H. Pearce, Walter de Wenlok, p. 106 ff. 
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reason, ‘ domus nostra communis videlicet de Hertele- 
bury ” is his own description,! and it was true. But 
it meant organisation to bring thither the necessary 
supplies from the other manors, and Stephen de 
Brampton, the steward, must have been sometimes 
hard put to it to feed the staff; for the manor was 
but five carucates in extent, and the yearly outcome 
in stock was valued at £1 6s. 8d., the whole revenue 
of it being £25 18s. 4d. In 1291 the “summa 
summarum maneriorum” was £485 12s. 8d. It 
sounds a large sum—nearly £8000 of our money— 
but there were twenty mills on the manors; and at 
ten of the manors at least there were residences in 
which the familia could be housed. So the outgoings 
for wear and tear‘must have been heavy. 

Just occasionally we get light upon the actual 
condition of things. Take the little property~ of 
Aston Episcopi, or Aston White Ladies. Cobham 
never stayed there, for it had no accommodation ; 
and he had neighbouring alternatives at Kempsey or 
Fladbury. So on September 1, 1324, the manor was 
leased 2 to Thomas de Hevere and John de Berkingge,? 
for their lives, or to the survivor of them for his life, 
for ten marks a year. They were to keep the build- 
ings in good repair, and out of the rent due to the 
Bishop they were to pay £2 yearly to Richard de 
Haukeslowe, to whom Cobham was under bond for 
that amount. 

cee lity abi Notey 

2 Register, ff. 98b, 99. 

$ Unfortunately for them, they omitted to apply for the royal licence 
to enter on this lease, the manor being held in chief, and on November 16, 
1824, they were pardoned for the omission on payment of a fine of 100 
marks; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. 11, Vol. V., p. 59. 


4 Rather more than the valuation in the Tawzatio. 
° The chapter inserted a copy of this bond in Liber Albus, f. 113). 
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Haukeslowe was a clerk in the employment of the 
chapter, who sent him as one of their proctors to the 
parliament at York in 1314,) but he gave poor 
Cobham much anxiety and trouble, and caused him 
to write in terms of quite unwonted heat. It seems 
that the Bishop found himself cited by Richard to 
appear in the court of Canterbury on the first law- 
day after St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas [March 7], 
1322. So there was much consulting of lawyers.? 
The chief of them is not mentioned by name, but the 
Bishop addresses him as a faithful and vigilant defender 
of the church of Worcester, his mother; and to him 
Cobham explains that Haukeslowe holds the bailiffship 
of ——,° which is well known to belong to the Bishop 
on account of the church of Worcester, and unjustly 
retains it ; and that the ground of the citation is an 
alleged unlawful excommunication of Haukeslowe by 
the Bishop. The lawyer friend is therefore urged to 
assist Cobham’s proctor, H. de London, in supporting 
his cause. Clearly the Bishop is determined to fight, 
and has resisted the suggestion of the prior of Wor- 
cester, who is Haukeslowe’s client, that the whole 
quarrel should be submitted to the friendly arbitra- 
tion of John de Herford,# and John de Hampton,® 
pointing out that Haukeslowe declines to submit his 
right of bailiffship to their decision, and that it is 
needful to show him up before the contempt of others 
as the liar that he is. The defence was finally under- 

1 Liber Albus, f. 65. 

2 F 74, 

3 A reference tof. 746, and Liber Albus, f. 110, shows that Oswaldslowe 
4 cae de Herford was rector of Debden, and afterwards of East 
Claydon (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. II., 1324-27, pp. 125, 147). 

5 John de Hampton was sheriff of Gloucester 1318-1323, and escheator 


in the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Stafford, Salop, and the 
Welsh marches, 1323-1327, Cal. Fine Rolls, ii. 862; iii, 252-8, 432. 
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taken by Master Richard of Gloucester,! who in 1328 
received a pension from the prior and convent of 
Worcester as their pleader in the court of Arches,? 
and to whom Cobham explained that, even if he had 
himself excommunicated Haukeslowe by name, yet the 
man stood already excommunicated according to the 
constitution of the provincial council and that of Otto- 
boni. It is of interest to find the Bishop arranging 
that the money marked on the lawyers’ briefs should 
be provided by Dom. William Elys,? vicar of Barnes ; 
for the manor of Barnes had belonged to the prebend 
formerly held by him in St. Paul’s Cathedral. We 
can only guess at the result by piecing together the 
fragments that remain. Two months after the suit, 
on May 6, 1323, Cobham wrote to the prior and 
convent ® telling them that on the removal of Henry 
de Uphaven, to whom he had given the bailiffship of 
the court of Oswaldslowe at the time of his departure 
for London (he had reached there by April 22),6 he 
had conferred the office on John de Hornyngwold as 
the most capable member of his “ concilium” then at 
his disposal. ‘‘ But,” he proceeds with characteristic 
courtesy, ‘we should not like to do anything to your 
distress or injury, and have therefore postponed the 
completion of the matter till our return, as you ask 
us to do so. We have asked Stephen de Brampton, 
who is our factotum in all such affairs, to withhold 
the publication of the appointment, or, if it is too late 
for that, to warn John de Hornynegwold not to exercise 
the office till we have examined the reasons which you 
allege against him.” From this it is clear that the 
Bishop was dealing freely with the appointment claimed 


1 F. 740. 2 Liber Albus, f. 138. oR Ts: 
* Cal. Pap. Reg.; Pap. Lett. ii. 169. 
5 Liber Albus, f. 110. ® Register, f. 86. 
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by Richard de Haukeslowe, who probably failed to 
establish his right. But it also seems that Richard 
succeeded in a claim to some compensation; and that 
this annual payment of forty shillings to him was one 
of the results. The Bishop made it a charge on the 
smallest and weakest of his manors. How weak, we 
can gather from an indenture! copied into the register 
and testifying that at a court held by that faithful and 
wise steward, Stephen de Brampton, on Sunday, the 
feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, 1324, inquiry was 
made under oath into the state of the buildings on 
this manor of Aston, six villagers giving sworn evi- 
dence. They reported that there was a hall, old, small, 
and ruinous, with a parlour—value, one mark; a 
grange, worth four marks; a cowshed, say two marks ; 
a kitchen and stable, and another house, out of repair, 
for geese and fowls—two shillings. So the lease of 
Aston White Ladies must have been a boon to him 
at almost any rent, even at the cost of its confirmation 
by the Crown,? from whom he held it in chief, and 
by the chapter.? 

Most of his dealings in landed property were on 
the same modest scale. For instance, there is a 
grant 4 without place or date, but belonging to the 
summer of 1318, of forty square perches of wood- 
land in the forest of Blykeley within the episcopal 
manor of Hanbury near Wyche for four shillings 
yearly to Thomas Maduth, or Mauduth; there is 
another ® of a messuage and a verge of land at Herd- 


2 FF. .99. 

2 F, 99; Westminster, November 16, 1324; signed “ Ouertone.” 

3 F. 99; September 10, 1324; cf. Leber Albus, f. 117. 

4 f,8. The names include the land leased to Walter de Smailrugge ; 
le Kyngesoke, and the road called le Trenche. ; 

5°F,19; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, Bd. IL, Vol. IIL, p. 523. There is a 
hamlet called Bredon’s Hardwick; Vict. Co. Hist. Wores., ili. 279. 
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wyke, in the manor of Bredon, to the Bishop’s servant, 
William Yerne, and to Johanna, daughter of Richard 
le Cartere, for 22s. yearly ; but there is a third which 
involved a larger sum. One of the great quarrels 
of Godfrey Giffard’s episcopate was concerned with 
the exemption of the priory of Malvern from the 
Bishop’s jurisdiction.! Giffard failed and, as the 
custom was, received the manor of Knightwick to 
console him for his expenditure in law-costs. We 
are now able to realise what the concession meant 
to the see, for in London, on May 26, 1318, Bishop 
Cobham, in the presence of his brothers, gave a 
lease? of the manor to Master Peter, called Fillol, 
rector of Martley, for nine years as from the Michael- 
mas then ensuing (Cobham died a month before the 
end of the period), at a rent of £10. There is a note 
added to the lease that the first half-year’s rent was 
paid about April 25,1319; so Peter Fillol began well. 

There are no signs, then, of large dealings in 
landed estate; when he came to make his will, he 
put it quite truthfully on record, “ quod ego nichil 
habui nec in pecunia nec in aliis quibuscunque rebus 
nisi domos destructas pro maiori parte.”3 Neither 
is there any sign of his imitating the ecclesiastics of 
his day in their devotion to field sports. Cobham 
had an intimate friend in Walter de Islip, one 
of the king’s clerks, and therefore something of a 
pluralist, to whom he writes, in a letter on a more 
official matter, that the puppies, which were Walter’s 
gift to him, had almost all of them come to an early 
and untimely end; would the kind donor be good 


1 Register, Giffard (ed. J. W. Willis Bund, Wore. Hist. Soc.), xlvii. 
218, etc.; Vict. Co. Hist. Worcs., iii. 488. 
2 be. 


3 FF, 45. 
4 Register, A. de Orleton, f. 21. 
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enough to repair the loss?! And soon there goes a 
message of gratitude for the horse and the dogs and 
the many other gifts which Walter's courtesy had 
provided for the Bishop, and this is added to a 
formal letter, in which the Bishop tells his friend 
that he really must execute his resignation of the 
episcopal benefice of Withington, seeing that for 
seven months he has been also possessed of the 
valuable cure of Trim in the diocese of Meath.? 

But if Cobham was no sportsman, he was not of 
a mind to be imposed upon by poachers, even though 
they were in orders and were living at his very gates. 
Witness a delightful entry, marginally described as 
‘‘littera pro serenacione consciencie illius qui lepores 
ceperat in Warenna.”* It is addressed to William 
de Lugwardin,‘ rector of Hartlebury, who was a Here- 
fordshire man, and who in 1317 was one of the wit- 
nesses of an instrument empowering the archdeacon of 
Hereford to enthrone Adam de Orleton on behalf, not 
of the archdeacon of Canterbury, who was an Italian, 
but of the Italian’s proctor.5 In the following year 
Orleton obtained Cobham’s permission to ordain Wil- 
liam by letters dimissory ®; which, when coupled with 
the fact that in 1828 the rector obtained a year’s leave 
to study,” does not point to any excessive residence in 


1 Register, Cobham, f. 870. 

2 FE. 91. Walter de Islip, treasurer of Ireland (Cal. Cl. Rolls, 
Ed. II., 1318-23, pp. 5, 58, etc.), belonged to the diocese of Winchester, 
and was the son of a deacon; he was dispensed for holding both a 
canonry and prebend of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and the rectory of Trim, 
September 30, 1324 (Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Lett., ti. 241), 

3 BF. 730. 

4 He was given, in September 1316, reservation of a benefice, value 
£30, in the diocese of Worcester (Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Lett., ii. 123). 

5 Register, A. de Orleton, f. 9 (ed. Bannister, p. 32). 

6 Tbid., f. 17b (p. 64). 

7 Register, Cobham, f. 310. 
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his cure. But on March 1, 1322, he had a twinge of 
conscience which may be recorded to his credit, and 
which only letters patent could pacify. For the 
Bishop, as the document ! records, had threatened with 
greater excommunication any who had violated his 
free warren at Hartlebury and who did not confess it 
at aset time. The rector had come to his lordship in 
considerable anxiety. The Bishop had, indeed, given 
him permission to catch hares ; but how many? Would 
he kindly set a limit to his gracious favour?? So the 
Bishop gave him a limit of six hares, and executed 
the letters patent to quiet his conscience and defend 
him from abuse.? 

It is no wonder that at his death he had little enough 
to give to his successor. He bequeathed to him all 
his kitchen-plant, all the growing corn on the manors, 
and forty oxen; but the successor must bequeath the 
like in his turn, or, if he preferred, bequeath £100. 
In other words, Cobham had received his revenues, 
and was as rich or as poor as when he entered the see. 
Yet, poor as he was, he was not ashamed to defend his 
rights as a landowner, or to derive from his position 
such amenities as were due to him. Bishop Giffard, a 
much more doughty claimant of dues, was engaged in 
1290 in a contention about property ‘“‘at the top of 
the hill of Great Malvern,” with Gilbert de Clare, earl 
of Gloucester and Hertford.4 Personal friends me- 
diated—in particular, that powerful minister, Robert 
Burnell, Bishop of Bath and Wells—with the result 
that Giffard ceded some land to the earl, and received 


aa Hendabs 


2 “Supplicando quod vellemus tibi exprimere licencie predicte et 
gracie nostre modum.” 

3 “Ut contra obloquencium morsus valeas tutus esse.” 

* Te. the “ Red Karl,” who died in 1295. 
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in return an undertaking that two deer and two does 
should be delivered to himself and his successors 
yearly.! But in Cobham’s time the Clare lands had 
passed in part first to Despenser, the younger, then 
into the king’s hands; and the keeper of Malvern 
Chase was William de Beauchamp ; but the covenant 
about the venison was not being observed, and Cob- 
ham naturally complained. So on November 16, 1321, : 
an order went forth that this Beauchamp should asso- 
clate with himself some subject of the king in the 
neighbourhood, and that the two were to investigate 
the facts. Was there neglect to pay the Bishop his 
due of “two good bucks in the time of fatness” and 
“two good does in winter”? If so, let him have his 
arrears of venison, and let the annual delivery be made, 
as long as the property was in the king’s hands.2 In 
the same way Cobham did not take lightly the spoil- 
ing of his goods There were frequent issues on his 
behalf of commissions of oyer and terminer with regard 
to the breaking of his hedges and dykes at Stoke and 
Hanbury near Wyche, and to the trampling down of 
his grass and the felling and removing of his trees, 
there and at Fladbury. Both Adam de Herwyntone 
and Henry Spigurnel were engaged in these inquiries.® 
But he was expected to be a townsman as well as 
a countryman, and he was responsible for three resi- 
dences which were not manors, but ate up produce 
from elsewhere. There was his mansion in the city 
of Worcester, in which there is no sign of his ever 
residing, and which comes before us only on one rather 


1 Register, Godfrey Giffard, f. 309); ed. Willis Bund, p. 361. 

2 Cal. Cl. Rolls, Kd, II., Vol. LIL, p. 409; for Cobham’s claims to 
arrears of rent-charges, see ibid., pp. 605, 606. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. IL, Vol. III., pp. 374, 483, 543; Vol. IV., 
pp- 251, 380. 
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tragic occasion, quite late in his reign. In 1326 he 
bade the rural dean! to order the excommunication 
at Mass in every church of the city, great and small, 
of certain sons of wickedness who had stopped up a 
pipe providing the daily water-supply of the palace, 
under the pretence that they desired to increase the 
inflow into the grass enclosure. No one of the house-' 
hold had given orders for such action, and the Bishop 
saw in it a desire to sow discord among those who are 
in harmony ; but it seems as if the palace had been left 
to look after itself. In addition to the residence in 
Worcester, he had two distant dwellings, one at Hil- 
lingdon, just outside London, and one in the city itself. 

The house at Hillingdon is well known to students 
of Bishop Giffard’s register. He held ordinations in 
his chapel there?; on occasion he preached in the 
church and put his text on record?; he had some 
difficulties with great people as to the tithes of the 
church 4; he eed to be generous to it, through 
ample gifts of vestments in perpetual memory of 
the occupants of his see5; finally, he succeeded in 
having the church appropriated to his uses,® on the 
ground that he had no residence in London when 
summoned there on the urgent affairs of the realm 
or of his church of Worcester. It is idle to inquire 
whether the system of appropriation was more toler- 
able in the case of a bishop than of a monastery, 
but in this instance, certainly, there was personal 
touch with the beneficiary by way of compensation. 
Giffard, as we have seen, showed his generous care for 


os) an hee 

> Register, Giffard (ed. J. W. Willis Bund), pp. 227, 446. 
3 Ibid., p. 330. 4 Ibid., p. 182. 

é Ibid., p. 208. 


6 July a 1290, tbid., p. 468; Cal. Pap. Reg., Pap. Lett., i. 499. 
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Hillingdon church, and Cobham was a not infrequent 
visitor to the manor. But our knowledge of his visits 
is chiefly pathetic ; he was there in much affliction of 
body and in narrow poverty. Both conditions appear 
in the letter! which, in 1324, he wrote to the king's 
clerk (marginally, ‘‘ minister regis”), Master William 
de Wallingford. ‘‘ We have had every proof,” he 
says, “that the kindness of our lord the king, which 
has spared us in many ways, would not wish his 
servants to do us injury, and we believe that you 
would not willingly alter the personal goodwill that 
you have shown towards us. Please consider in what 
weakness of body we have come up to parliament, 
and how this condition makes it impossible for us to 
return home. We have no supplies in these parts for 
our horses and our household, except a little grass at 
Hillingdon, which we have stored in case of need. 
So be good enough to instruct your servants not to 
lay hands on our grass or hay or other stores ; for 
we know not how long either our illness or the busi- 
ness of our church will keep us here.” 

Such troubles enable us to realise the difficulty of 
maintaining his establishments, for besides the manor 
of Hillingdon he had the costlier mansion in London. 
This is described as “ Hospicium .. . domini 
Wygorniensis Episcopi extra Barram Templi,” ? and 
a grant of 1321 % confirms, what is well known, that 
it lay next to the town house of his brother of 
Coventry and Lichfield. John de Langton,‘ clerk, 
says this grant, holds directly from the Bishop of 
Worcester a plot of ground with pertinencies in the 


1 Register, Cobham, f. 946. 

2 F. 108d. 3 F. 650. 

4 He was a chamberlain of the exchequer ; Tout, Place of Edward IL, 
p. 3d1. 
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parish of St. Mary atte Stroude, outside the Bar of the 
New Temple, seven perches of sixteen feet in length 
and four in width, contiguous on the east to the 
mansion of Walter, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 
At the latter’s wish (he had built the mansion in the 
preceding reign !), John de Langton was given leave 
to assign this plot to his episcopal namesake with 
a view to the enlargement of his house. For this 
advantage Cobham charged only a pepper-corn rent 
of twelve pence, but as he reserved the right to dis- 
train not only for this but also for the rent hitherto 
due to him from the Coventry mansion, it is probable 
that he had conveyed the site, or part of it, for 
Bishop Langton’s original edifice. The grant is dated 
London, August 4, 1321, and as Langton died on 
November 9,? it is scarcely likely that he saw the 
completion of the additions he was planning.® 
Cobham’s letter to the king’s clerk pleading that 
his hay at Hillingdon might be spared belongs to his 
spring sojourn in London during 1324; but he would 
have had still stronger reason for writing it in the 
autumn. He arrived there from Henbury in the 
Saltmarsh about the end of October,4 and on Novem- 
ber 17 he took up his pen to write to the Pope an 
account > of a visit which must have cost him dear. 
John XXII. had sent nuncios once more in order to 
secure peace between the kings of England and 
France. Cobham assures him that all classes—men 
of letters® and laymen, nobles and populace—are 


a W. Jenkinson, Royal and Bishops’ Palaces in Old London, 1921, 


p. 70. 
2 Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Anglican., p. 68. 
3 Both these houses were destroyed by the Protector Somerset to make 
Somerset House. 
F. 36. 5 Ff. 96, 96d. § He means clerks. 
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loud in their praise of his efforts and of the result 
thus far, and urges him to persevere. Then he 
turrs to his own part in the matter. On a day 
which the scribe omits to specify the envoys entered 
London—William, Archbishop of Vienne, and Hugo, 
bishop of Orange. They were greeted by four 
bishops of John XXII.’s creation, viz. John de 
Stratford, of Winchester ; Henry Burghersh, of Lin- 
coln; Stephen de Gravesend, of London ; and Cobham, 
of Worcester. But it fell to Cobham to receive the 
papal envoys and the bishops at his house, and wait 
upon them with his retainers that night, and conduct 
them next day to the palace of the king, who was 
better able to entertain them adequately for the 
fifteen days of their visit to him than the Bishop 
of Worcester was for one day.} 

Yet it is easy to see that in all his relations with 
envoys and cardinals and the Pope Cobham retained 
their regard, though his gifts to them were perhaps 
less than their expectation. Clearly he was encouraged 
to report to the holy see from time to time any happen- 
ings that should come to its knowledge. His earliest 
recorded letter? to John XXII. appears to belong to 
a sojourn in London for parliament during part of 
October and November 1320.2 The Bishop performs 
his financial duty to the Pope as well as he can. 
“Be pleased, holy father,” he says, “to receive 
graciously these —¢‘ florins, which I have set apart 
for your alms from the revenues of the see of Wor- 


1 The two nuncios received a “safe conduct” for a messenger to the 
Roman court on November 12, 1324, and one for themselves on the 18th 
(Cal. Pat, Rolls, Hdw. Il., Vol. V., pp. 47, 50). They were in England 
again in 1326 (ibid., pp. 269, 340). For their commission and instruc- 
tions from the Pope see Cal. ‘Pap. Reg., Pap. Lett., ii. 455, 462-471. 

2 Ff, 62, 620. SPB, 22b, 23. 

4 The number is modestly represented by two dots. 
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cester and now forward by the bearer, knowing that 
the gift is not worthy to be sent, but sending it as 
a modest token of affection and obedience.” After 
describing Edward’s admirable conduct in parliament, 
of which more presently, Cobham goes on to refer to 
his approaching embassy northwards to make peace 
with the Scots, and hopes that his diocese will not be 
injured by his absence, considering how constantly 
he has remained among his people.! There is an 
identical note at the same time, with the same two 
dots for the florins sent with it, to his friend Cardinal 
Vitalis, Bishop of Sabina. But the spring of 1321 
saw him making his report to Avignon of the fruit- 
lessness of the Scottish embassage, and of even worse 
happenings ; but there was a present? all the same. 
He asked the Pope’s acceptance of two ‘ panni”’ of 
scarlet, and two pieces of fine English cloth, and two 
cloaks of English lamb’s-wool, hoping that they would 
prove suitable summer wear for his holiness.3 The 
bearer, apparently Richard de Luffenham, the Bishop’s 
clerk, took at the same time a missive to James, 
Cardinal-deacon, whose church was St. George “ad 
velum aureum,”® together with two pieces of fine 
English cloth to adorn his eminence’s chamber, and 
two capes. But there were lengths to which Cobham 
could not go, even for so great a man. Already he 
had been keeping in his house continually, ever since 
the man’s arrival in England, one Nicholas, who was 
this Cardinal’s servant. But now the Cardinal re- 
quired him to “ provide” to a benefice without cure 
of souls the nephew of another servant of his, called 


+ “Quod iam meam presenciam quasi continuam diucius habuerunt.” 
? Noted in the margin as “ Exennium pape.” 


a I 2 4 FF. 640. 5 §. Giorgio in Velabro. 
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Pertuccius de Cazaminciis. But Cobham, who had 
so far not been able to promote a single such clerk, 
had six waiting with papal provisions in their pockets. 
The thing could not be done. Let the Cardinal ask 
Nicholas if the fact was not as stated.! 

There is one other letter destined for the papal 
court which is worth notice. It was addressed, in 
1324, to Fr. Vitalis, the Cardinal-Bishop of Albano, 
and dealt with the parliament which took Cobham 
to London in the Lent of that year, and at which 
Edward decreed that the confiscated lands of the 
Templars should be assigned to the Hospitalers. It 
shows how Cobham was used by the great ones of 
the Roman curia to smooth the path towards royal 
favour of those prelates who had fallen out with the 
king. John de Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, for 
instance, had reached that great see in the teeth of 
Edward’s opposition. We have met him already as 
archdeacon of Lincoln?; and when Rigaud d’Assier died 
in April 1323, Stratford was at Avignon. Hdward’s 
candidate was Robert Baldock, archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, ‘one of the personalities of the reign, the brain 
of the Despensers, the negotiator of the Scottish truce, 
the administrative reformer.” ? Thus, when Kdward’s 
hopes of Baldock’s appointment were foiled by John 
de Stratford’s consecration at Avignon, he took the 
characteristic course of withholding the temporalities. 
This letter, then, shows Cobham referring to his 
known instructions to intervene.* ‘ [approached the 
king,” he says, “and used all my powers of respect- 
ful persuasion. The king received my representations 

tH. 64: 2 See p. 96. 
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graciously, and promised that justice should be done. 
But I know not what has thus far stood in the way 
of the restoration of this Bishop’s temporalities.” 
Nevertheless, during that year they were restored.} 
The interest of Vitalis can easily be understood if it 
is true, as Birchington states,? that he himself conse- 
crated Stratford at Avignon on June 26, 1323. But 
this is not all that the Cardinal wants from Cobham. 
There is the church of Rotherfield, in Sussex, which 
fell to him on Cobham’s promotion,’ together with 
that of Boxley. He had obtained possession of the 
latter, and the Bishop now tells him that his proctor, 
Mag. R. de Hasel, is keeping watch over it in order 
that it may be leased to the Cardinal’s advantage, 
though there is a slight difficulty about offering 
security, and Cobham lacks the necessary letters of 
acquittance. But as to Rotherfield, he can make no 
progress. He and the Bishop of Chichester [John 
de Langton], and his eminence’s proctors, have done 
all that they can, but the king’s prohibition stands in 
the way. Perhaps, for once, Edward was taking a 
proper course. 

If these were his relations to the Pope and the 
Cardinals, what are we to say of his dealings with the 
king himself? We have seen reason to believe that 
at a vital moment in his life Cobham could scarcely 
be blamed if he felt and said that Edward had treated 
him badly. But, as Cobham was reconciled to the 
prelate who outran him for the primacy, so it may 
be realised that he nursed no grudge against the 
sovereign who had plotted his rejection; and Edward 


Dia gs Rolls, Kd. II., 1821-24, p. 482; June 28, 1324. 
nglia Sacra,i.19; according to Cal. Pap. Reg. ; Pap. Lett., ii. 230 
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in his turn found much to admire and to use in the 
steady virtues of this “ good clerk.” Cobham’s judg- 
ment of Edward can be gathered from his letter to 
John XXII. about the parliament of 1320, which has 
been already referred to. 


“In the Parliament now assembled in London,” 
he writes, “‘your devoted son the king has borne 
himself alike with splendid dignity and with great 
prudence. Rising early, contrary to his former custom, 
he has shown a bold and cheerful face to prelates and 
nobles, has arranged personally what business should 
be discussed and decided at each day’s session, him- 
self contributing with real jinesse to the improvement 
of each item with an eye to the happiness and security 
of his people and to the sure hope of their moral 
advancement.” ! 


It was a session of no little moment. The king, 
indeed, “ was still acting in a spirit of good faith and 
reason”; but it was “the last occasion upon which 
the middle party was in a position to exert any 
influence.” 2 

As we have had to admit a considerable absence of 
our Bishop from his diocese at the beginning of his 
reion, it may be well at this point to note those 
public responsibilities which detained him from his 
proper work. This is not the place for an exami- 
nation of the political and administrative develop- 
ments of Edward’s reign, but it should be noted that 
Cobham came to his bishopric at a critical point in 
the struggle. “A middle party of discontented 
patriots and courtiers gradually formed itself in the 
latter part of 1317”%; and Cobham, we remember, 


1 Ff. 62, 620. 
2 Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II., 472. 
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after his consecration in May, reached England on the 
11th of November in that year. The middle party was 
headed by Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, and 
Bartholomew de Badlesmere, to whom Cobham was 
related ; but it was largely concerned to put an end 
to the power of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, who had 
interceded with the Pope to secure Cobham’s promo- 
tion. The Bishop of Worcester was therefore bound 
to be involved in the dispute; and it is probably fair 
to him to say that he was trusted by both sides ; 
indeed, we ought to say by the three sides, for 
Edward was a third side by himself. 

Thus, Cobham had scarcely arrived before an 
order went out from Windsor that six bishops, of 
whom he was the last, were to meet the king and 
some of his council at Westminster on December 30, 
as it was desirable to have a “colloquium” before 
parliament assembled.1 So during January and 
February Cobham was immersed in public cares. 
But the summer of 1318 brought him no release. 
We can see it by means of the order which the king 
drew up at York, on November 25, for enrolment in 
the rolls of parliament.? It describes how a meeting 
of prelates and magnates treated at Northampton 
with the earl of Lancaster, and how these negotia- 
tions issued in the famous indenture of agreement, or 
treaty, made at Leake on August 9. We can equally 
see it by means of the dates in Cobham’s register; for he 
was at Northampton, or in the neighbourhood, during 
most of July,’ and on August 10, the day after the 
treaty was signed, he was at Lutterworth.4¢ Edward’s 

* Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. IL., p. 586. 
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order does not, indeed, include him among the first 
negotiators ; but it was of the essence of the arrange- 
ment that there was to be a council to remain with 
the king and give consent to such acts as must be 
decided upon before the assembly of parliament. 
Earl Thomas was to be represented on this council 
only by one of his bannerets; the king could do 
nothing of any consequence without its co-operation ; 
thus the triumph of the Pembroke and Badlesmere 
party was apparently assured. The point for us is 
that Cobham was one of eight bishops appointed on 
this council; the remaining nine members were lay- 
men. ‘The other bishops were Salmon of Norwich, 
Langton of Chichester, Hotham of Ely, Mortival of 
Sarum, David Martin of St. Davids, Halton of Car- 
lisle, and Adam de Orleton of Hereford. Cobham, of 
course, added his seal to the document at Leake along 
with the rest, and it is reported! that he and the 
Bishop of Ely, the chancellor, were the two bishops 
selected, together with one earl, one baron, and one 
banneret representing Thomas of Lancaster, to form 
a standing committee of this council and be constantly 
with the king. If so, his prolonged stay in the north 
during the autumn of 1318 ? is easily explained ; for 
his period of constant attendance would be followed 
by a summons to the parliament which met at York 
in October and confirmed the treaty of Leake.’ 
Cobham must have regretted the delay in making 
proof of his episcopal ministry, but he could console 
himself with the thought that he was helping to 
usher in “the most prosperous period of the reign.” 
It looks as if he was retained in attendance during 


1 Cole, Records, p. 18. 
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most of the first quarter of 1319,! but then at last 
he threw off these administrative shackles and was 
free to care for his flock. 

London did not see him again during that year, 
though he was present at the parliament in York in 
January, 1320.2 But, though he steadily gave him- 
self to the diocese for most of that year, he realised 
at the parliament held in London that autumn that 
another toilsome embassage was imminent. He 
revealed the matter, we remember, in the account of 
the session which he wrote to John XXII., in such a 
way as to imply that the Pope was aware of it 
already, as, indeed, he was. ‘The king,” he says, 
“and the rest of the nobles of the realm have laid 
upon my shoulders a heavy burden, of which I can- 
not rid myself. I must depart northwards in order 
to treat with the Scots about the restoration of 
peace.” * The official side of this important mission 
can be seen in the powers entrusted to the members, 
who included Melton, Archbishop of York ; Halton, 
Bishop of Carlisle ; Rigaud d’Assier, Bishop of Win- 
chester ; Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke ; Bohun, 
earl of Hereford and Essex, who perished at Borough- 
bridge in 1322; Bartholomew de Badlesmere, who 
was executed after the same battle; Robert de 
Baldock, archdeacon of Middlesex, the prime negoti- 
ator; and Ayremynne, canon of York.® It is no 
wonder that Cobham felt both the call and the 
compliment of being associated with such colleagues. 
But the register admits us a little behind the scenes, 


1 Register, f. 52b ; 180. 2 F. 180. 
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for it includes some correspondence with the king. 
Writing! from Hartlebury on New Year's Eve, 
“Thomas par la suffraunce dieu sou humble et deuout 
Chapleyn de Wyrecestre” offers the king “ quant 
quil pust de seruice de obeissaunce et donur.” That 
very day, December 31, 1320, he has received the 
king’s command that he must be at Westminster by 
St. Hilary’s Day (January 13), ready to take the 
northward road along with the other plenipotentiaries, 
as indeed the parliament had ordained. But it is 
the coming to London which Cobham craves leave 
to avoid. He has not been well on his return from 
parliament ?; the weather is rough and perilous; the 
time is too short. But he undertakes to reach what- 
ever “rendezvous” may be assigned to him in the 
north at the time specified. We may assume that 
the letter went off on New Year's Eve, and the 
course of the correspondence shows the promptness 
with which such things could be accomplished even 
in the troubled conditions of that reign. Edward's 
reply,? given under the privy seal “a la Fasterne,” 4 
is dated January 4. It is cordial and gracious; 
it expresses complete confidence in the Bishop's 
loyalty and prudence; it assures him that he cannot 
be spared from the negotiation, and that if he prefers 
to travel straight to the north, he may do so, pro- 
vided that he arrives by the feast of the Purification. 
Cobham was so anxious to despatch his grateful 
answer © that he antedated it by a day. He received 


1¥, 63. 
2 « Puis qe nous venioms du parlement ne fumes bien ensantte” ; the 
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the king’s letter of the 4th at Hartlebury on the 7th, 
‘“ mekredi landemein de la Tiphayne,” but what he 
writes is dated “ Escript a Hertelbire mesmes le iour 
de la Tiphayne” ; though that may be a scribe’s error. 
He will leave Worcester, if God wills, on Tuesday the 
13th, and will reach his destination by the time 
appointed. His records throw no light on the process 
of the negotiations, but he felt bitterly the disappoint- 
ment of it all. In the spring, perhaps in May, he 
wrote from London to the Pope,! sending him some 
fine cloth, of which mention has been made, but 
sending ill tidings with it. 

“Beautiful,” he says, “are the feet of him that 
publishes peace, and I ought to be able to announce 
to you the general joy of your English land; but 
necessity compels me to report the contrary. The 
delegates of your holiness and the French king and 
our king who went north to negotiate numbered one 
hundred, among whom I was the least. We ensued 
peace, but behold, confusion. While we laboured to 
cleanse the circumference of the realm, the worst of 
all plagues, civil strife, crept in privily at the centre 
with intestine war in its train. A confederacy of 
earls and barons with a considerable following of the 
people are seizing fortresses and committing murders 
and other outrages. What all this portends and what 
its aim is, | know not ; but the whole head is sick and 
the whole heart is faint. We count upon your wise 


and powerful hand to remove this deadly poison 
from our midst.” 


So he describes the new trouble that had broken 
out between the Despensers and the marchers of Wales, 
and the ‘new coalition” that resulted, but he does 
so as one who stood aloof from the parties, and who 
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returned to Hartlebury from the north as soon as he 
could get free.!_ For the rest of that year his ceaseless 
round of diocesan work was interrupted only by the 
parliament that met on July 15.2 

But politics still made insistent demands upon 
him. Edward conceived that the time was ripe for 
quashing the banishment and disinheritance of the 
two Despensers, and one of the means thereto was 
the summoning by Reynolds, the Archbishop, of the 
convocation of the southern province to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ? on December 1, 1321. Cobham sent two 
personal letters to excuse his attendance; one was in 
Latin, to the Archbishop ; the other in French, to the 
king; and both letters offered the same reasons— 
“‘inundaciones agrorum‘ ... viarum discrimina... 
locorum distancia . . . dierum hiemalium breuitas ” 
—“ tant de mauueise gent en chemins . . . le terme 
fu si bref.” Many others were kept away on the 
same grounds®; some bishops, such as Cobham and 
Orleton, sent proctors to vote for them, the two who 
represented our Bishop being Adam of Sandwich, 
archdeacon of Worcester, and Nicholas de Gore, dean 
of Westbury. This convocation advised Edward to 
annul the banishment of the Despensers as having 
been contrary to God and to justice ; but the king 
was determined not to be put off with the votes of 
proctors, but to have the actual opinion of the ten 
absentee bishops under their seal; so a royal letter 


1 He was there by May 3, 1321, f. 24. 
2 FF. 250. 
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issued to them all,! dated Worcester, January 4, 
1322. The register gives the date of the king’s 
letter, but not that of Cobham’s reply. The latter 
was no doubt speedy and ready enough. He thought, 
he said, that convocation had resolved righteously 
and justly, and he only suggested that what was 
done should have regard to the law’s demands and 
the custom of the realm. But after a brief interval, 
long enough perhaps to enable him to receive hints 
from other bishops, he wrote to the king again. For 
Edward had asked not merely for a definite assent to 
the decision of the convocation, but for advice as to 
the course which the king should now take. Cobham 
was unwilling to be drawn into the latter, because, 
as he said, his would be an individual judgment, and 
the house had not discussed the question.? But he 
ventured to say this much. In order that all the 
king’s acts may shine clear in the light, let the decree 
of banishment be revoked in a parliament convened 
‘‘propter hoc et alia,’’ that the Despensers may be 
restored to their honour and freedom by the authority 
which ostensibly 3 deprived them.* 

The fact of Edward’s addressing himself to these 
absent bishops from the city of Worcester is a further 
intimation that Cobham could not avoid political 
issues. The king had found himself compelled to 
take the field against the lords of the Welsh marches, 
and after spending the Christmas of 1321 at Ciren- 
cester, came on to Worcester, because Gloucester was 


*F. 720; Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. IL,¥Vol. III., pp. 510-11; Wilkins, 
Concil. ii. 509. The other bishops were Norwich, Lincoln, Bath 
and Wells, St. Davids, Exeter, Llandaff, St. Asaph, and Bangor. 
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in Mortimer’s hands. Cobham had been at Hartle- 
bury since the end of November,! and he dated 
documents at Worcester—a very rare circumstance in 
his case—on January 14 and January 30, 1322.2 It 
may therefore be assumed that he paid his respects to 
the king ; indeed, as Edward passed from Worcester to 
Bridgnorth, a halt at Hartlebury Castle seems entirely 
likely. 

This and the whole tone of his letters to Edward 
must be taken into account before we lay too much 
stress on the incident of his failure to supply the 
Crown with the armed forces it was demanding against 
the Scots. Indeed, the Victoria County History * 
confines its record of his episcopate to this one incident 
of “his refusal to muster his tenants to go to the 
Scotch war.” That was hardly its nature. There are 
two letters‘ on the subject to the king; they are 
entered without dates, one immediately before the 
ordination list of March 6, 1322, and one on the next 
folio; and they are in answer to a demand that went 
out in similar terms to all similarly concerned® from 
Gloucester on February 16, 1322, the levies being 
ordered to muster at Coventry on the first Sunday in 
Lent [February 28]. So we may assume that Cobham 
was prompt in his response, for the first letter refers 
to his having already written to say that he would do 
what he could, and now he was dutifully reporting 
the result. His servants and he had made a thorough 
investigation, and could find no fit men who were not 
already impressed into the king’s service. But he 
sent £50 for his majesty’s aid. When he came into 
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his bishopric, he says, he found it stript and bare ; 
he had had hard times and bad seasons, many losses 
and heavy outgoings.! His gifts would increase with 
any improvement of general conditions. Apparently 
the king was not satisfied and repeated his request ; 
whereupon the Bishop could only send, not a refusal, 
but a repetition of the actual facts, together with “a 
small sum of money,” by the bearer. 

The incident has no importance except as an 
instance of Cobham’s patient loyalty. The wonder is, 
not that he should be unable on his denuded holdings 
to raise further levies for the muster at Coventry, but 
that he should have scraped together £50 and a further 
sum. When the Archbishop forwarded to him the 
king’s letter, written from Coventry on March 1, to 
ask the prayers of the people for the success of the 
northern expedition,? Cobham could truly reply that 
he had the matter very much at heart. His com- 
missaries-general, as men who were visiting many parts 
of the diocese and taking part in public assemblies,® 
'were bidden to make the royal proclamation known 
everywhere and to announce an indulgence of forty 
_ days to all who should say the Lord’s Prayer and the 
angelic salutation for the good success of the king’s 
,arms. But if he was rich in prayers and in a desire 
to encourage his people to pray, he was certainly poor 
enough in material resources. Up to November 1320, 
in the third year of his consecration, he had been in 
debt for 210 marks to the society of the Bardi of 


i F, 73: “Ingressus enim episcopatum meum nudum et omni bono 
destitutum inueni, labores et sterilitates postea sustinui et latere non potest 
quot sum passus iacturas et rerum dispendia in presenti.” 
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Florence,! no doubt in respect of charges made upon 
him in the matter of his election, just as in January 
1318 he entered a bond to repay them a loan of £5 
by Easter.2. When he was enthroned in his cathedral, 
various personages—the abbots of Gloucester, Eve- 
sham, Tewkesbury, Hailes, and Kingswood, the prior 
of Coventry, and the archdeacon of Gloucester—sent 
him complimentary “exennia” amounting to £57 ; 
but as he was obliged to pay away 50 marks to the 
merchants who were his creditors, and 30 marks to 
the Roman court, he had but £3 13s. 4d. for himself.® 
When he came to make his will, a sum of £20 was 
all that he could bequeath to the building fund of 
the cathedral. I wonder if it could be paid. 

But of course there were other and higher interests. 
No man obtains the high reputation attached to Cob- 
ham by all his contemporaries merely on probity in 
public conduct or an indifference to narrow circum- 
stances. There is his wide fame for learning. We 
should not expect his official documents to have much 
to say in confirmation of this; but even his letters to 
his friends are singularly free from any trace of 
virtuosity. In fact, he quotes no book but his Bible, 
and the quotations are of the most familiar kind. He 
is fond of the parable of the Tares, when he is deal- 
ing with a house of religious that needs reform.® An 
incapable monk-bailiff reminds him naturally of the 
steward who was denounced to his lord for wasting 
his goods.6 A monk who was studying at Oxford, 


* Cal. Cl. Rolls, Ed. II., Vol. IIL., p. 339; the acquittance was finally 
enrolled at Westminster, May 20, 1321, and was copied into the register, 
f. 246. 
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and therefore was not working in the convent vine- 
yard, did not seem to the Bishop worth a penny a 
day, but should be recalled to bear “ the burden of 
the day and the scorching heat” along with his 
brethren.! A nun of high birth, who was permitted 
to have her own “camera,” was sternly, if not quite 
appropriately, reminded that, when she entered 
religion, she put off in her conversation the old 
man.2 The Pope seemed like the Heavenly Father, 
whose vicegerent he was on earth, in that he too 
knew how to give good gifts to them that asked him. 
An incumbent, to whom was assigned the ungrateful 
task of reforming the unruly house of Studley, was 
reminded that, while the servant who brought back 
his master’s talent without interest incurred reproof, 
the unpleasant responsibility was now laid upon him 
because he had the two talents of ability and dis- 
cretion.‘ A priorless house like Lanthony had a warn- 
ing, taken, as the Bishop says, from ‘‘ the sayings 
of the ancient fathers,” that when the shepherd is 
smitten the sheep will be scattered abroad.6 A mon- 
astery, which falsely appeared to be full of the har- 
mony of souls and of the observance of religion, caused 
the Bishop to say to himself and repeat to his friends: 
‘Surely the Lord was in this place, and I knew it 
not,” © until he discovered his mistake. 

There is nothing recondite about such references, 
and if we had all his letters, they would probably 

1 F, 88b. 
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not give the impression that his knowledge and his 
familiar use of Holy Writ were equal to Grosseteste’s. 
Nor in the days of his episcopate does he seem to 
have maintained any close intercourse with the 
learned men of the universities. He was twice at 
Cambridge in the course of his travels in the king’s 
service,! and on the second of these visits he dedicated 
an altar in St. Michael’s church for Adam, the rector, 
who was also the master of St. John’s Hospital ; but 
this is not enough to establish a reputation for culti- 
vating the society of learned men. He could scarcely 
take his many rides between Hartlebury and London 
without frequent halts at Oxford, but the evidence in 
the register of close ties between him and Oxford is 
far to seek. The chancellor and masters write to 
him,? as they might to any other bishop, a senten- 
tious recommendation of Master Thomas de Chermistre 
in the diocese of Sarum, bachelor of canon law, who 
had obtained a papal provision * to a benefice, value 
20 marks, in the gift of the Bishop of Worcester, at 
the unanimous request of the Oxford masters; but 
Cobham, as we have seen, was in no position to 
oblige them. The same officials resorted to our 
Bishop (whom their letter clearly assumes to be a 
very attached friend) in the midst of their well-known 
struggles with the Dominicans in 1318.4 The Friars 
Preachers, they say, are trying to break down the 
jurisdiction of the chancellor and the university, 
interwoven, as it was, with that of the king and the 
Bishop. They answer the chancellor's summonses by 
appeals and proud threatenings ; when called to the 
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church of the blessed Virgin, they say they are not 
obliged to appear. Nothing but the dissolution of 
the university seems in front of us.! Further attack 
is likely to be made on our privileges in the present 
parliament, with the help of the friars, and we throw 
ourselves, as hitherto, upon your lordship’s sympathy. 
The date is November 6, 1318, and the letter may be 
taken as a tribute both to Cobham’s interest in the 
university of Oxford and to men’s sense of the fair- 
ness of his attitude towards any public question. 

For the chancellor and masters could not forget 
that the Bishop of Worcester bore a special relation, 
“ex officio,” to both orders of friars. He incor- 
porated in his register? a bull of Pope Benedict (no 
doubt Benedict XI.), dated at St. Peter’s, April 2, in 
his first, and only, year, 7.e. 1304,3 which appointed 
the Bishops of Winchester, London, and Worcester to 
be guardians of the privileges of the Friars Minors 
and the Friars Preachers, and to act as such either 
jointly or severally. He did so as prelude to a com- 
mission which he issued (apparently in the early part 
of 1320) to two masters in Oxford, John de Elham 4 
and John de Wynchelsey, to act for him in the matter 
of a complaint made by the Oxford Franciscans. 
John de Wynchelsey (whom Cobham made rector of 
Bishop's Cleeve) ® was sympathetically chosen. He 
was a fellow of Merton and a canon of Sarum, and 
before he died in 1326 he had joined the Franciscans 
as a novice.6 The complaint stated that certain 


7 “Quid restat nisi quod vniuersitas in proximo dissoluatur ?” 
2 Foe 


3 The bull is not given in Cal. Pap. Reg. 
* Prebendary of Reculverland in St. Paul’s Cathedral; rector of More- 


ton, diocese of Worcester; archdeacon of Essex. 
5 F124 


KOR 6 Kingsford, The Grey Friars in London (1915), p. 200. 
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persons had sacrilegiously violated the buildings of 
the convent at Oxford, and had broken down the 
enclosure by which it was protected. Such action | 
was punishable by greater excommunication, which | 
the guardian of the friars’ privileges bade his com- 
missaries pronounce on two Sundays at Mass in the 
churches of Oxford, informing the Bishop of their, 
names, if these can be ascertained. Two years later,} 
the archdeacon of Ely was ordered by Cobham to sum- 
mon to his presence at Worcester four secular clergy 
belonging to Bottisham and Ickleton in Cambridge- 
shire, to be tried in respect of certain open and noto- 
rious acts of violence done by them to the Friars 
Minors of Cambridge. But Cobham could easily deal 
with both of these outrages without finding himself 
embroiled in university politics or losing his interest 
in university life as a whole. Moreover, ‘‘ conservator 
privilegiorum” though he was, he could speak his 
mind shrewdly to the friars if occasion arose. In the 
last few months of his life he had reason so to speak 
to the prior and convent of the Dominicans at Glou- 
cester.2. His old friend John le Bouler—so he was 
told—had lately been in desperate straits, his affairs 
being involved and his very person in danger, and at 
such a time the convent, by dint of gifts and promises, 
decoyed his son William from the father’s custody—a 
boy scarcely twelve years of age—with a view to his 
taking the habit of the order. The father mercifully 
escaped from his embarrassments, and went to the 
friars to fetch away his boy, who was ready to leave ; 
but the friars prevented it. Cobham, zealot as he 
was for the fame and increase of the order, urged 
them to consider carefully the loss of credit that 
1 F. 78b, August 2, 1322. 2 F121, 
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would follow such action on their part, and to restore 
the little boy to his father, at all events till he had 
reached the proper age. 

So equitable a “conservator” could be trusted to 
face fairly the perpetual problems that arose in con- 
nection with the friars of both orders resident in univer- 
sity towns, and he was not likely to allow his interest 
in Oxford to be clouded over by the need for occasional 
intervention in the squabbles that constantly ensued. 
He made no difficulty about appropriating the church 
of Wolford to the house of the warden and scholars of 
Walter de Merton, though that was a foundation in- 
tended solely for seculars.!. He caused to be inscribed 
in his register the letter? which Reynolds, the Arch- 
bishop, wrote to him from the monastery of St. James 
at Northampton, on March 28, 1320, stating that the 
last provincial council in London had resolved that 
one halfpenny in the mark should be contributed from 
ecclesiastical revenues towards the dire necessities of 
the university of Oxford, and urging the Bishop to 
apply pressure to those who had neglected the pay- 
ment, and to see that they fulfilled their obligations 
by Pentecost. At the same time he entered an earlier 
letter from the chancellor and masters, asking him to 
forward the money by the bearer, Thomas de Here- 
ford, a servant of the university. 

Of his great interest in Oxford, where his brother 
James had been chancellor, there is no question. In 
the course of June 1326 (he inserts it in the register ¢ 
without a date) he wrote a careful letter to Henry 
Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln, within whose diocese 


the university lay. Cobham’s object was to have some 


: F. 773 see p. 126. aos 
Ibid., December 25 (?), 1319. 4 F. 114. 
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progress made with the project of appropriating the 
church of St. Mary at Oxford to the doctors of divinity 
and other scholars. The king, he said, had expressed 
his approbation and consent through a clerk of his 
whose name is withheld, nor was it necessary now to 
praise it, because it spoke for itself. Burghersh, he 
knew, had always made it his business to seek out and 
promote men of letters as if they were his own sons, 
and in consequence would not wait to be importuned 
in such a matter as this. Cobham therefore hoped 
that the Bishop of Lincoln’s right hand would complete 
what had been so well begun. He liked the composi- 
tion of the letter so much that he sent a copy to an 
unspecified friend of his—it may have been John de 
Wynchelsey of Merton—who was interested in the 
project and had urged him to intervene. The letter, 
he says, is clumsily composed, but he hopes it will 
advance the project which his friend has at heart. 
What concerns us more, however, is the reason which 
he added in his letter to Burghersh. 


“We put forward this request with the more 
urgency and confidence because we have made arrange- 
ments that our books, which we have set apart for the 
advantage of poor scholars, shall be arranged there ; 
for which purpose we have at considerable expense 
erected our library in the burying-ground of the said 
church, hoping further to add, if God will, what is 
needed for the librarians.” ! 


Did Cobham ever achieve this endowment of his 


1 F, 114. “ Nos itaque eo securius et feruentius paternitatem vestram 
in hac materia postulamus quo libros nostros pauperum scolarium vsui 
deputandos ibidem disposuimus collocari. Ad quod in ipsius ecclesie 
cimiterio non absque magnis sumptibus edificari fecimus domum nostram, 
sperantes viterius adicere quod custodibus erit necessarium domino 
permittente.” 

R 
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foundation? The reader may well ask how, out of his 
poverty, he possibly could.! Yet it is true that in the 
Oxford of the fourteenth century men spoke of Cob- 
ham’s Librarian as they now speak of Bodley’s; but 
with this difference, that Cobham’s Librarian was also 
chaplain of the university, with the duty of saying 
Masses for benefactors of the university and of the 
library.2. Nor is there any doubt about the situation 
of the “domus” of which the Bishop speaks in his 
letter to Henry Burghersh. At the north-east corner 
of St. Mary’s church there is a fifteenth-century vaulted 
chamber, once used for the deliberation of the chan- 
cellor and masters. Over it is another room, for the 
building of which Cobham made provision, in order 
that it might contain his library.2 The books, it 
seems, were for a time carried off to Oriel, and the 
arrangements for the foundation—to which was after- 
wards joined the collection of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester—were not completed till 1367, nor, in- 
deed, finally till 1409. It would be well if we could 
feel that they were still there, incorporated in the Bod- 
leian, but the whole collection was plundered at the 
Reformation, and in 1556 not a book remained.* Were 
any of the manuscripts of Cobham’s own authorship ? 
Here, too, it seems that we must regretfully resign the 
hope of handling any of the results of his undoubted 
learning. Bale® gives a list of works ascribed to him, 
adding “feruntur alia quae non vidi,” but they are 


+ Cf. Rashdall, Universities of the Middle Ages, Vol. IL., pt. 2, p- 461; 
Shadwell, Collectanea (Oxf. Hist. Soc.); i. pp. 62-65. 
2 'W. D. Macray, Annals of the Bodleian Library, 2nd ed., 1890, p. 4 f. 
3 See Pietas Oxoniensis, Oxford, 1902, p. 5; and the sketch of the 
exterior of the building in Sir T. G. Jackson, Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, p. 101. 
4 T owe this information to Dr. R. L. Poole. 
5 Script. Ill, Brit., Cat. 1V., p. 379, No. 98. 
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more probably attributable to Thomas Chabham, who 
really was subdean of Salisbury, which our Cobham 
was wrongly said to have been.} 

The only “‘locus” on the subject known to me is 
the Oriel document printed by Shadwell in Col- 
lectanea (Oxford Historical Society), i. 62-65, which 
may date from nearly half a century after Cobham’s 
death. It is entitled: ‘‘ Notabile memorandum quo- 
modo Adam Brome ipsam fabricam ecclesie B. M. V. 
construxit sumptibus venerabilis patris Thomas Cob- 
ham Episcopi Wigorniensis. Et quae fuit intentio 
eius de domo inferiori et etiam de domo superiori.” 
It states that about the year 1320 Adam de Brome, 
the rector of St. Mary’s, began to build a house on 
his land, viz. in the churchyard of St. Mary’s, near 
the tower, at the expense of our Bishop. At Cobham’s 
death, in 1327, the house was not finished, and the 
windows were neither glazed nor shuttered (“‘tabulis 
clausae”). When the Bishop first put down some of 
the funds, the intention was that in the lower room 
the university should hold congregations and councils, 
the room being otherwise at the service (“aisia- 
mentum ”) of the rector and parishioners. As regards 
the upper room, Cobham meant to purchase certain 
rents and appropriate them to the rector and his 
successors, who for their part were to find two 
chaplains to say Mass (“ divina celebraturos”) for the 
Bishop’s soul and for those of the benefactors of the 
university and of St. Mary’s church. In this room 
certain books of his were to be chained, and scholars 
were to have access to them at certain times. The 
chaplains were to act as librarians and to supervise 
all who consulted the books, attending for this purpose 

1 See Dict. Nat. Biog., Thomas Chabham. 
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daily for an “ante prandium” period and a “ post 
prandium ” period. 

The project not having been completed during his 
life, Cobham bequeathed by his will 350 marks and 
his books, in order that his executors might carry 
the task through. But the executors found that the 
Bishop had practically no effects, and after providing 
for his funeral they found it necessary to raise £50 
on the books which he intended for chaining in the 
chantry-room upstairs, as soon as it was finished. So 
the executors, knowing that Adam de Brome wanted 
books for his new college of Oriel, told him that he 
could have these for the £50 for which they had been 
pledged, and he paid the money and brought the 
books to Oxford. It is added that in the harvest- 
time of 1337 there was insurrection made against the 
fellows of Oriel in respect of their possession of these 
books, which were carried off by force and placed in 
two chests; so that the college lost both the books 
and the price paid for them. 

This, of course, may be described as an “ex 
parte” statement about the events of 1320-27, drawn 
up not later than 1373, and the reader must make 
his count of its character as such. But what is 
implied as to the Bishop’s poverty is in complete 
accord with what we have seen of his circumstances. 
Spiritually and financially he could say with St. Paul : 
“to will is present with me, but to do that which is 
good is not.” 

By the time Cobham’s letter to the Bishop of 
Lincoln about the proposed library at Oxford was 
written, ill-health had long been sapping his energies. 
We have seen signs of it more than once. Even in 
the summer of 1323, when the king sent him an 
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urgent bidding once more to take the road on a mis- 
sion to France, he was obliged to cry mercy : “‘ Ousse 
en pris le chemin,” he writes,! “sans nulle excu- 
sacion ou delaie si maladie de corps ne me desturbast” ; 
indeed, he had nearly died of ‘“ vn apostume,? ge ieo 
ne pus chevaucher for qe amon grant pain et mont 
grant greuannse.” The following Advent (though he 
held five ordinations during the year) found him 
obliged to delegate most of his candidates, about 240, 
to a suffragan Bishop,? while he himself remained at 
Hartlebury and laid hands on a subdeacon and a 
priest. The suffragan functioned at Cropthorne, but 
gome sense of the tie that bound the diocesan to Ripple 
caused John Salomone, the rector of that church, 
to come rather to Hartlebury and receive the priest- 
hood from the Bishop in person. In May 1324, 
when parliament was summoned to Westminster— 
Cobham calls it “‘ consilium serenissimi principis,”’ ete. 
—for the Sunday after Ascension Day, he was 
obliged to name Nicholas de Gore and William de 
Berns as his proctors, and at the same time sent a 
private letter ® to his “ precordialis si placet amicus,” 
Master Robert de Aylestone, whom he addresses as 
the king’s secretary ; i.e. keeper of the privy seal. 
Aylestone,® he says, has always been kind to him, and 
now he begs him to have his absence excused, for he 
is kept at Bishop’s Cleeve by really serious illness.” 
In 1326 he reported to his friend Orleton that he had 


1 ¥F. 876; June 29, 1328. 2 An ulcer. 
3 See p. 74; f. 98. 4 F. 920. 
5 BF. 95. 


6 For Aylestone, see Tout, Medieval Administrative History, ii. 305, 
and Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II., 224 f. (where he 
is wrongly indexed as Richard). Cobham’s letter is dated xviij. Kaln. Junii 
(? May 15), which is later than any existing evidence of Aylestone’s 
continuance in office. But Cobham’s date cannot be pressed. 

7 “etineri veraciter graui morbo.” 
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long been suffering from dropsy.! To another friend, 
William de Melton, Archbishop of York, he sent a 
catalogue of woes,? to which reference has already 
been made, but which cannot be omitted as we watch 
the flickering out of a useful life. 


Tl] fortune,’’ he writes, “‘ and bodily frailty ring 
their constant changes. The spark of recovery, 
which at one time I looked for, was short-lived, and 
was immediately almost extinguished. The compli- 
cation of diseases, of which I want to get rid, as often 
as not comes back upon me, and I can feel no confi- 
dence in my restoration to vigour. 1 am continually 
troubled by a congestion of the chest, which the 
doctors call catarrh, and which makes me feel in the 
middle of the night that I must surely die of suffoca- 
tion. I have long been troubled with dropsy, and 
my skin-disease is so acute that I can scarce keep my 
hands off for an instant ; while there are also internal 
troubles about which it is more decent to say nothing. 
If I were to expose myself to the heat of summer, 
regardless of the dog-star’s malice, and to be conveyed 
by easy stages in my usual carriage, the humours 
which are for the moment quiescent might be awaked 
by the motion, and death come suddenly in an instant. 
Indeed, I could do no good if I came.? I cannot take 
part in assemblies without being a nuisance. I can- 
not distinctly express my thoughts.” 


This sad story was written from Hartlebury on 
June 17, 1327; but only eleven days earlier, on the 
Saturday of the Trinity Embertide, he had held his 
accustomed ordination * in the chapel of the Castle, 
and it was no light ordeal. Forty-one men were 
made acolytes (including one who had been instituted 


1 F, 1168. aR. 128. 


; af La. to arbitrate in a dispute between Melton and his canons. 
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to the incumbency of St. Michael, Worcester, in 
April)!; seventeen were made subdeacons; thirty- 
four, deacons; and twenty-two, priests. So there 
were one hundred and fourteen in all. And the 
ranks of the candidates were swelled by accessions 
from outside his legitimate sphere ; for there were 
Dominican, Franciscan, and Augustinian friars; and 
other bishops—Hereford (of course) and Lincoln, and 
Coventry and Lichfield—sent him candidates by 
letters dimissory, little realising the strain which 
every act of ordination must have involved. But 
this was the final public effort of a faithful episcopate ; 
and there remained little more that he could do. 
There were a few institutions at intervals during July 
and August, up to the 17th, when the Bishop collated 
Mag. Nicholas de Cobeham, his clerk, to the church of 
Bishop’s Cleeve—a final instance of the imperfectness 
of the register; for, as we have seen, he gave the 
church in 13820 to another relative, Robert de 
Valoignes, but now, says the record,? it was vacant 
by the death (in 1326) of Mag. John de Wynchelsey. 
There were two appropriations of churches—Ombers- 
ley (July 30), and St. Andrew, Pershore (August 11).% 
There was a pathetic request that the two friars who 
lived with him might be allowed to remain. They 
would help him, he said, to finish his days and to 
reach the prize of his high calling. Ten days later, 
on August 27, the prize was won. 
1 F, 120. 2¥, 124, 2 Ff, 124, 1240. 
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ORDINATION STATISTICS 


1. London, Dec, 23, 1318 


2. Tewkesbury, Mar. 24,1319 — 102 58 
8. Kempsey, Apr. 7, 1319 2 5 3 
4, Bromsgrove, June 2,1319 — 94 94 
5. Worcester, St. Nicholas, — 43 96 
Dec. 22, 1319 
6. Alvechurch, Feb. 23,1320 — 4 5 
7. Hampton, Mar. 15, 1320 — 7 46 
8. Stratford-on-Avon, Mar. — 2 2 
29, 1320 
9, The Cathedral, May 24, — 56 30 
1320 
10. Bishop’s Cleeve, Sept. 19, 1 2 — 
1320 
11. Kidderminster, Dec. 19, 64 31 38 
1321 
12. Hartlebury, Feb. 2, 1322 1 — Ss 
13. Hartlebury, Mar. 6, 1322 1 3 i 
14. Hartlebury, Mar. 27,1322 — a 6 
15. Hartlebury, Apr. 10,1322 — 1 2 
16. Winchcombe,* June 5, — 59 20 
1322 
17. Henbury in Saltmarsh, 1 1 1 
Sept. 18, 1322 ' 
18. Ombersley, Dec. 18, 1822 120 103 50 
19. Hartlebury, Feb. 19,1323 — 3 — 
20. Hartlebury, Mar. 12,1323 — 1 is 
21. Hartlebury, Mar. 26, 1323 a 1 7 
22, Hampton, Sept., 13823 25 QL 46 
23, Hartlebury, Dec. 17, 1323 — 1 — 
24, Cropthorne,* Dec.17,1323 81 53 47 
25. Henbury in Saltmarsh, 13 — 80 
Sept. 22, 1324 
96. Henbury in Saltmarsh, 19 17 21 
Dec. 22, 1324 
27. Kempsey, Feb. 23, 1325 4 14 6 
98. Kempsey, Mar. 23, 1325 20 12 13 
29. Hartlebury, Apr. 6, 1325 — — 1 
30. Hartlebury, June 1, 1325 2 1 3 
31. London, Dec. 15, 13825 — 3I — 
32, Hartlebury, Feb. 18, 1326 12 9 27 
33. Hartlebury, Mar. 22,1326 — 6 6 
34. Hartlebury, Sept. 20,1326 — 1 == 
35. Hartlebury, Mar. 28,1327 — 1 = 
36. Hartlebury, Apr. 11, 1327 9 7 14 
37. Hartlebury, June 6, 1327 41 17 34 
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* Taken for the Bishop under his commission by Robert le Petit, 


Bishop of Clonfert. 
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From 


1817. ? Sept. 27, Reg. 
f. 54 


? Oct. 5, £. 53d 
Noy. 11, Ann. 
Paul, p. 281 
Nov. 15, Angl. 
Saer., p. 588 
Nov. 17, Liber 
Albus, f. 83b 
Nov. 18, Liber 
Albus, £. 83b 
Nov. 20, Cal.Pat. 

Rolls (1817- 
21), p. 52 
Feb. 10, Reg. £.6 
Feb. 15, f. 50 
Apr. 4, £. 7 
Apr. 17, £. 7 
May 4, f. 7 
May 15, f. 7b 
June 11, f. 8b 


July 2, f. 8b 


1818. 


Sept. 22) f. 10 
Oct. 8, f. 10. 
Nov. 


1819. 


Aug. 20, f. 160 
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London 


Lamth (? Lambeth 
Arrived in Englan 


Canterbury 
St. Mary’s 


Strood 
Dartford 


Hospital, 


London 


Hillingdon 

London 

Leicester 

Cambridge 

Hillingdon 

London 

Chissebury, Sarum 
(? Chisleborough) 

Eylesbury (Aylesbury) 

Northampton 

[Little] Byllyng, near 
Northampton 

Lutterworth 

London 

Wellebec [Welbeck] 

Hampole, Yorks. 

Lyncroft, near York 

York 

York 

Newark 

Cambridge 

London 

Cant’ (= Canterbury) 

Otham 

London 

Hillingdon 

Tewkesbury Abbey 

Bredon 

Kempsey 

Hartlebury 

Bromsgrove 

Alvechurch 

Hampton-on-Avon 

Henbury -in - the - Salt- 
marsh 

Bredon 
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Feb. 7, 1318, Reg. 
£.5 


Feb. 11, f. 5 
Mar, 29, £. 7 
Apr. 10, f. 7 
May 12, f. 76 


June 9, f. 8b 
June 19, £. 8b 


? July 23, £. 9 
Aug. 23, £. 9 


Noy. 1, f. 100 
Nov. 18, f. 11 
Dec. 5, f. 116 


Jan. 2, 1319, f. 126 


Mar. 11, f. 130 
Mar. 27, f. 130 


Apr. 3, f. 14 


2 Apr. 27, £. 140 
? June 11, f. 15 


Sept. 17, £. 390 


From 
1319. Oct. 4, £17 
Oct. 28, Ann. 
Pauline, p. 287 
Noy. 8, £, 42 
Nov, 28, f. 48 
Dec. 22, £. 50 
Jan. 18, Register, 
A. de Orleton, 
f. 486 
Jan. 25, f, 18 
Feb. 9, £. 18 
Mar. 4, £. 19 
Mar. 8, f. 196 
Mar. 18, i. 446 
Mar. 20, f. 190 
Apr. 7, £. 196 
Apr. 8, f. 190 
Apr. 10, Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, p. 442 
May 12, £. 206 
May 12, f. 206 
May 24, f. 58 
May 25, f. 200 


1820. 


June 27, f, 21 
July 9, f. 21 
July 18, f. 216 
Aug. 11, £. 210 
Aug. 25, f. 22 
Aug. 29, f. 22 
Sept. 13, f. 226 
Sept. 15, f. 296 
Sept. 16, f. 226 
Sept. 17, f. 22b 


Sept. 18, £. 220 
Sept. 19, f. 560 
Oct. 4, £. 220 
Oct. 5, £. 226 
Oct. 23, f. 226 
Dec. 13, f. 23b 
Dec. 17, f£. 23d 
[Jan. 18, Reg., 
A. de Orleton, 
p. 176, £. 
Apr. 15, f. 24 
May 3, f. 24 
May 8, f. 24 
May 8, f. 24 
May 10, f. 24 
May 13, f. 240 
June 13, f. 260 
June 30, f, 250 
July 1, f. 256 
July 19, f. 250 
Sept. 11, f. 260 
Sept. 17, £. 27 
Sept. 22, f. 266 


1321, 
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Kempsey 

Worcester (enthrone- 
ment) 

Wick Episcopi 

Worcester 


Worcester, St. Nicholas 
Burton-on-Trent 


York 

Alvechurch 

Alcester Abbey 
Hampton-on-Avon 
Alvechurch 

Wroxall 

Warwick, St. Sepulchre 
Warwick, St. Mary 
Kempsey 


Pershore Abbey 
Fladbury 

Worcester Cathedral 
Kempsey 


Bredon 

Kempsey 

Bredon 

Kempsey 

Bredon 

Bishop’s Cleeve 

Henbury-in-the-Salt- 

Westbury [marsh 

Bristol, St. Augustine 

Bristol, St. Mark, and 
St. Augustine the Less 

Bristol, St. James 

Bishop’s Cleeve 

Fladbury 

Blockley 

London 

Eynestone (? Enstone, 

Hartlebury [Oxon) 

Burton-on-Trent] 


Northallerton 
Hartlebury 
Worcester 

Fladbury 

Blockley 

London 

Bishop’s Cleeve 
Gloucester, St. Peter 
Lanthony 

London 
Henbury-in-the-Salt- 
Bishop’s Cleeve [marsh 
Bredon 
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To 
Oct. 27, £.17 
Oct. 29, f. 41 


Nov. 18, f. 170 


Feb. 27, f. 44 
Mar. 5, f. 19 
May 5, f. 200 


May 18, f. 200 


June 25, Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, p. 523 


July 13, £. 210 


Aug. 31, f, 22 
Sept. 22, f. 610 


Nov. 19, f. 23 
Jan. 9, 1321, f£. 24 


May 6, f. 24 


May 30, f. 246 
July 10, f. 256 


Aug. 27, £. 66 
Sept. 21, f. 27 


256 


1321. 


1322. 


1328. 


1824. 


1825. 


1326, 


1327. 


From 
Sept. 25, f. 27 
Sept. 28, f. 67 
Oct. 2, f. 27 
Oct. 7, £. 27 
Nov. 20, f. 69 
Novy. 25, f. 276 
Dec. 19, f. 70 
Jan. 14, f. 730 
Feb. 24, f. 28 
June 6, f 76 
June 27, f. 77 
June 28, f. 77 
July 16, f. 770 
Aug. 2, f. 30 
Aug. 17, f. 30 
Sept. 21, f. 30 
Nov. 5, £. 806 
Noy. 8, £. 306 
Dec. 3, £. 30b 
Dec. 18, f. 816 
Apr. 22, f. 86 


May 31, f. 87 
Aug. 31, f. 33 


Sept. 25, f£. 33, 


89d 

Oct. 10, £. 916 
Nov. 22, f. 34 

Feb. 22, f. 340 


Mar. 12, f. 34 
Apr. 24, f. 35 
Apr. 29, f. 35 
May 28, f. 35d 
July 27, f. 36 
Sept. 22, f. 95b 
Oct. 27, £. 36 
Dec. 10, f. 36 
Feb. 8, f. 360 
Feb. 22, f. 86d 
Mar. 26, f. 100 
Mar, 30, f. 100 
June 21, £. 103 
June 28, f. 103 
Aug. 4, f. 1046 
Oct, 20, £. 107 
Noy. 4, f. 107 
Nov. 25, £. 107 
Dec, 24, £. 108 
Jan. 16, 1080 
Jan. 19, f. 108b 
Jan. 27, £. 108b 
May 10, f, 1126 
May 19, £. 1126 
Nov. 7, f. 1166 
Jan. 11, f. 126 
Mar, 21, f. 119 
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Fladbury 
Kempsey 
Alvechurch 
Hampton 
Alvechurch 
Hartlebury 
Kidderminster 
Worcester 
Hartlebury 
Hailes 

Hailes 
Hartlebury 
Bishop’s Cleeve 
Blockley 
Kempsey 
Henbury-in-the-Salt- 
Bredon [marsh 
Wick Episcopi 
Hartlebury 
Ombersley 
London 


Bredon 
_ Alvechurch 
Hampton 


Wroxall 

Hartlebury 

Tettelesworthe [? Tets- 
worth, Oxon] 

London 

Blockley 

Bishop’s Cleeve 

Abbey of Cirencester 

Bredon 

Henbury-in-the-Salt- 

London {marsh 

Henbury-in-the-Salt- 

Tetbury, Glos. [marsh 

Kempsey 

Worcester 

Hartlebury 

Blockley 

London 

Bredon 

Kempsey 

Hartlebury 

London 

Hillingdon 

Tettelesworth (= Tets- 

Saintbury [worth) 

Hartlebury 

Bishop’s Cleeve 

Hartlebury 

Hillingdon 

London 

Hartlebury 


To 


Nov. 13, £. 276 
Dec. 21, f. 276 


Jan. 30, f. 28 
May 23, f. 30 


July 23, f. 78 
Aug. 5, £. 30 

Aug. 26, f. 30 
Oct. 27, £. 30b 


Nov. 15, f. 300 
Mar. 26, 1323, f. 86 


sr 6, oe Albus, 


ret eo Reg., f. 33 
Sept. ot, {. 330 
Nov. 3, i. 34 


Feb. 6, 1324, £. 34b 


Apr. 11, £. 35 


July 2, £. 356 

May 29, f. 356 
Sept. 1, £. 986 

Oct. 10, f. 36 

Nov. 17, £. 966 

Jan. 20, 1325, f. 36b 


Mar. 23, f£. 98 
Mar. 27, f. 100 
June 11, f. 1030 


July 23, f. 1046 
Oct. 12, £. 107 
Oct. 29, f. 1076 
Nov. 11, f. 1076 
Dec. 15, f, 108 
Dec. 29, f. 108 


May 6, f. 118 


Sept. 25, f. 116 
Dec. 15, f. 118 
Feb. 27, f. 1176 
Aug. 17, f. 124 


APPENDIX IT 


BISHOP COBHAM’S TOMB 


AM unable to say exactly where in the cathedral the 
Bishop was buried ; for there is no sufficient evidence. 
That we still possess the recumbent effigy which lay upon 
his tomb, there is, perhaps, little reason to doubt. It now 
lies against the north wall of the Lady Chapel at the far 
east, and has been identified chiefly through Abingdon’s 
description ! of it: “on a raised monument a Bishop vested 
for the Altar, on his Head, supported by Angels, a Mitre, 
at his feet a Lyon, and at the Head, Feet, and side of the 
Tomb ten Escutcheons, but the Injury of Time wearing out 
the Armoury, hath left us only one, with Or, a Chevron 


Gules, who is supposed to be Thomas Cobham.” As Cob- ° 


ham’s achievement was: “Gules, on a chevron or three 
fleur-de-lys azure,” this is near enough for our purpose. 
The tomb has had its wanderings. In 1761 it was placed 
in the north-west transept?; about 1797 it found a home 
in front of the altar of the Lady Chapel*; more modern 
‘changes have relegated it to its present position. 

But what was its original situation? Anyone who wants 
an answer to this question can estimate its difficulty by 
reading the interesting paper of the Hon. Mrs. O’Grady, 
which she delivered to the Worcester Architectural Society 
in 1902.5 The paper holds out much promise of “ docu- 
mental evidence,” but it cannot make bricks without straw. 

1 Survey of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, p. 27. 

2 There is a good photograph of the tomb in Pietas Oxoniensis, the 
volume that commemorates the tercentenary of Bodley’s Library. 

3 Green, Survey (1764), p.56; Green, Hist. of Wore. II., App. Cathed. 
sec, Vili. p. XXXi. 

4 Chambers, Hist. of Worc. (1819), p. 139. 

5 Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, Vol. XXVI., pt. i. 
pp. 282 ff. 
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The architectural evidence is significant, if not conclusive. 
The two bays at the east end of the north side of the nave, the 
one bay reaching to the north-west transept on the east, and 
the other to the rood-screen on the west, were an instalment 
by themselves in the progress of the Decorated reconstruc- 
tion of the church. Willis has described their “ differentia,” 
especially as regards the vaulting and its material’; they 
are vaulted in red tufa; those which succeeded them are 
vaulted in red sandstone. As far as the judgment of the 
architectural expert goes, they can be safely assigned to 
Cobham’s period. Moreover, the interest which Cobham 
took in the fabric-work is now seen to depend not merely 
on his legacy of £20, but also on his co-operation with the 
sacrists of his day.” 

There is, as far as I know, no other early evidence. 
His will, which Mrs. O’Grady cites,? and of which there are 
extracts in his register,t shows that he looked forward, 
naturally enough, to interment in the cathedral, and to 
his tomb being before one of the altars. But, when he 
drew up the will, he was plainly unaware of the dedication 
of the particular altar. If there is any hint at all in the 
will, it is to be found in his gift of a statue of the Virgin. 
But it would be strong measure to conclude from this that 
he hoped to lie in the Lady Chapel. 

Nevertheless, the Jesus Chapel did occupy the western 
of the two bays, which are associated with his period. 
Anyone who likes to presume that this was the chapel 
which would naturally be chosen for his tomb, and re- 
members that nearly three centuries after his death “some 
shadow of the Cobham armes”’ could be discerned on an 
escutcheon beneath an effigy in the Jesus Chapel, will 
realise the difference between proof and conjecture. ‘“ How 
so small a Thing may vanish with Age, every one may 
guess.” 5 


t Willis, Architectural History of Worcester Cathedral, p. 132. 
2 See p. 176. 
: os Hae on Thomas, Survey, App. No. 89, p. 103. 

4 


2 Abingdon, Survey, p. 27. 
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ABBODELEYE, RICHARD DE, canon of 
Lanthony, 195 

Abergavenny, priory of, 167 

Abingdon, Thomas, “Survey of the 
Cathedral Church of Worcester,” 
257 

Ace, Fr. John, of Wigmore, 186 

Acolytes, numbers of, 72, 76 n., 253 

Adam, abbot of the Premonstraten- 
sian order, 183 

Adam, rector of St. Michael, Cam- 
bridge, and master of St. John’s 
hospital, 241 

Albano, Italy, 64, 227 

Albertini, Nicholas, Cardinal-Bishop 
of Ostia, 32 

Alcester, abbot and convent of, 142, 
202, 255 

Master Richard of, 10 

Aldermanbury, 119 n. 

Aldington, Kent, bailiwick of, 7 

Alesbury, Agnes de, prioress of 
Wroxall, 210 

Alimony, adjudications of, 144 f. 

Alms, the bishop’s, fines paid to, 
150 

Aluard, Juliana, of Churchwithinton, 
Herefords., 62 

Alvechurch, bishop’s manor of, 120, 
154 n,, 170, 213, 254-256 

church of, 49, 253 

Alveston, Warwicks., chapelry of, 
116 n., 117 

Alvestone, William de, 112 

Amiens, Bishop of, 21 

Angers, France, university of, 66 

Anglesey, Isle of Ely, convent of, 87 

Antiochia, Fr. Henry de, almoner 
of convent of Worcester, 165 n. 

Annales Paulin, 5 

Appropriation of churches, 99 n., 
113, 122-136, 192 f., 198 £., 222, 
245, 251 

Aquitaine, affairs of the duchy of, 
17, 19 £., 21 


Archer, Nicholas le, bailiff of Sand- 
wich, 7 
Arches, court of, 43, 46, 48, 216 
Arnald, Cardinal of St. Prisca, 34 
Arnyngworthe, Simon de, 90 
Aschtone, John de, proctor, 127 
Ashelworth, Glos., church of, 116 f. 
Asselan, Roger, 148 
Assier, or Asser, Rigaud d’, papal 
agent, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester, 34, 227, 232 
Astley, prior and convent of, 121 
Aston, Bishop’s, or White Ladies, 
bishop’s manor at, 213-217 
chapelry of, 164 
Aston Cantlow, 87 
Aston Somerville, church of, 110-112 
Astone, Henry de, 92, 103 
Fr. John de, monk of Worcester, 
152, 165 
Robert de, justice, 142 
Audwick, Sir William de, 4 
Augustinians, 55, 77 n., 87, 155, 195, 
255 
Auribeau (Vaucluse), 30 n, 
Avening, 100 
Avignon, ix, 9, 25, 26, 28 f£., 32, 33, 36, 
47, 58, 61, 68 f., 91, 96, 111 £., 


138, 147, 161, 226 f£. ‘gut. ? 
Axminster, Devon, church of, assigned 
to canonries of York, 132 i 


Aylestone, Mag. Robert de, keeper of 
the privy seal, 249 

Aylesbury, 254 

Aylmer, William, rector of Shipton, 
122 

Ayremynne, William de, keeper of 
the great seal, vii, n., 18, 232 


Bacon, Ricuarp, 151 

Badlesmere, Bartholomew de, 63, 
66 £., 230-232 

Baker, Richard le, of Benhale, 150 

Baketone, Ralph de, of Blockley, 
158 f. 
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Baldewyn, Philip, of Tydingtone, 117 

Baldock, Mag. Robert de, archdeacon 
of Middlesex, king’s chancellor, 
etc., 93 n., 227, 232 

Banard, Adam, of Wyche, 171 f. 

Bangor, Bishop of, 236 n. 

Barber, John, brother of Richard, the, 
91 


Barde, Mag. Frederick de, king’s 
clerk, 34 

Bardi of Florence, society of the de, 
238 £. 

Barneby, Mag. John de, bishop’s 
registrar, 50, 53, 85, 133 f. 

Barnes, Surrey, 35, 216 

Barre, Mag. Laurence de la, 34 

Barry, Thomas, of Bristol, 
199 f 

Barry, William, canon of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol, 184, 187 

Barton-on-the-Heath, Glos., 
of, 85 

Bath, prior and convent of, 82 n. 

and Wells, Bishop of; see Drokens- 

ford, John 

Beauchamp, Quy de, earl of Warwick, 


clerk, 


church 


William de, keeper of Malvern Chase, 


Pye citaees John de, 104 

Belbroughton, 89, 172 

Benedictines, general chapter of, 174, 
177 


relation of bishop to, 163 f, 
Benefices, advowsons of, 
about, 122, 129 
curators appointed, vice 
rectors, 117 f. 
exchanges of, 92-97 
farming of, 103, 144 
frequency of vacancies in, 90-92 
induction to, formalities of, 105- 
107 
institutions to, 89-107 
reservation of, 219 n. 
Beneyt, Henry, chaplain, 156 
Beoley, church of, 147 
Berebourne, Richard de, rector of 
Spetchley, 157 
Bereford, William, king’s justice, 20 
Berengar, cardinal penitentiary, 138 
Berewe, Margery de la, nun of 
Whistones, 165 
Berkeley, Longbridge hospital near, 
44, 52 
Berkeley, Maurice de, 44, 53 
Berkingge, John de, 214 


disputes 


infirm 
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Berns, William de, bishop’s clerk and 
proctor, 45, 249 

Bertone, Thomas de, 10-12 

Berwick-on-Tweed, 16, 17, 19 

Besford, 87 

Bever or Beuer, Walter, 100, 143 f. 

Beverley, collegiate church of St. 
John, 81 n., 158 

Beverston, church of, 105-107, 116 

Bezonde Tonne, William de, and 
Sarra his wife, 153 

Bibury, bishop’s manor at, 213 

Bidford, Warwicks., church of, appro- 
priated, 123 

Bikemers, Thomas de, chaplain, 158 n. 

Billing, Little, Northants, 106, 254 

Birmingham Public Libray, 40 

Bishampton, 40, 157 f. 

Bishopestone, G. de, 27 

Bishopthorpe, York, 11, 59 

“* Blackeborow,”’ Devon, 4 

Blethyn, David ap, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, 69, 236 n. 

Blockley, bishop’s manor of, 73, 153 n., 
213, 255-£. 

chantry of St. Mary at, 158 £. 
church of, 81 n. 

Blood-letting, 192 

Bloyon, Mag. John de, bishop’s 
commissary, 45 f., 106, 109, 117f., 
145, 164, 171, 175, 179, 188 

Blykeley, forest of, near Hanbury, 217 

Bocking, Essex, rural deanery of, 44 

Bockyngge, Robert de, 147 

Bohun, Humphrey, earl of Hereford 
and Essex, 232 

Bolour, John, of Sherborne, 139 

Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
31 

Bononia, Peter of, Bishop of Corbavia, 
69 


Bonovillario, William de, provost of 
Lausanne, 95 f. 
Bordeaux, 2, 15, 20 
castle of, 15 
Bordesley, abbot and convent of, 
77 n., 84 
Boroughbridge, battle of, 232 
gee, or Burghtone, church of, 
5 


Botevile (or Thin) Francis, 3 

Bottisham, Cambs., 243 

Bouler, John le, 243 f. 

Boulger, John, clerk-convict, 141 

Boulogne, count of, 21 

Bourton, John de, of St. Mary, 
Warwick, 38 


INDEX 


Boxley, Kent, church of, 13, 16, 22, 
34, 228 

Boys, Mag. James de, 91 

Brabazon, Roger le, justice, 21 

Bradefeld, Fr. Nicholas de, warden of 
shrines of St. Oswald and St. 
Wulstan, 175 

Bradewas, Mag. John de, bishop’s 
commissary, 37 f., 41 f., 44f., 89, 
91, 106 £., 117, 120, 141, 163, 187 

Bradwelle, William de, justice, 142 

Brampton, Stephen de, bishop’s 
steward, 10 n., 52 £, 193, 204, 
214, 216 f. 

Bransford, Wulstan de, prior of 
Worcester, 98 n., 119 n., 161, 163, 
165, 166, 168, 181 

Braose, Marie, wife of Ralph de 
Cobham, 4 

Bratfortone, Iwan de, 81 

Bredon, 198, 217 f. 

Bishop’s manor at, 11, 41, 72, 93, 
119, 148, 185, 191, 196, 202-204, 
206, 213, 218, 254-256 

Bremesgraue, William, son of William 
de, 139 

Bretforton, 87 

Bretone (or Brutone), Lawrence, 
rector of Longborough, 198 

Bridgnorth, 237 

Briefs, king’s, 42, 89 

Bristol, 43 

deanery (rural) of, 185, 255 

Friars Preachers, prior of, 155 

St. Augustine, abbot and convent 
of, 61, 182, 184-187, 255 

St. Augustine the Less, 255 

St. Bartholomew, hospital of, 188 f. 

St. Giles, chapel of, 184 

St. James, priory and house of, 255 

St. Laurence, 152 

St. Mark, master and brethren of 
house of, 77 n., 187 f., 255 

St. Nicholas, 146, 156, 189 

St. Peter, 155, 188 

St. Peter and St. Paul, 109 

British Museum, 40 
Broadway, 100, 109 
Brome, Adam de, rector of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford, 247 f. 
Bromley, Thomas, master of St. 
Wulstan’s hospital, 157 
Brommyan, William, 117 
Bromsgrove, church of, 56, 73, 103, 
110, 144, 155, 253 f. 
market-place of, 149 
ordination list, 80 
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Bromwych, Fr. Richard de, S.T.P., 
precentor of convent of Wor- 
cestor, 30 £., 166 

Brotherton, Thomas of, earl marshal, 
4, 100 

Broughton Hacket, church of, 91 

Brown, Peter, of Butler’s Marston, 
139 

John, of Campedene, 154 

Brucy, John, archdeacon of Wor- 
cester, 46 

Bruerne, Cistercian monastery of, 84 

Buckland, Glos., church of, 102 

Bulham, Kent, marsh of, 3 

Bullock, John, of Burford, 122 

Bund, J. W. Willis, Fourteenth 
Century Pilgrimage, 184-201 

Burghersh, Henry, bishop of Lincoln, 
50, 65-68, 101, 225, 236 n., 244— 
246, 248, 251 

Robert, Lord, 66 f. 

Burnel, Alina, 100 

Burnell, Robert, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 220 

Burton, church of, 101, 205 

Burton-on-Trent, 255 

Capinton, Simon vu, rector of 
Salwarpe, 117 f. 

Caen, abbess and convent of, 104 

Cambridge, 168, 175, 241, 254 

Friars Minors of, 243 

Roger of, 100 

St. John, hospital of, master of, 241 

St. Michael, dedication of altar in, 

241 

university of, chancellor of, 6 
Campden, chapel of St. Katharine, 122 

church of, 122 

Cantebrugge, Roger de, 100 

Cantelupe, Walter de, rector of 
Snitterfield, 129 5 

Cantelupo, Arnaldus Frangerius de, 
dean of St. Paul’s, 20 

Canterbury, 6, 39, 60, 254 

archbishopric of, 7, 22-29, 44, 57 

archdeacon of 219 

Christ Church, prior and convent of, 
13, 18, 22 ff£., 43 

provincial court of, 43, 62, 65, 110, 
134 £, 215 

St. Thomas the Martyr, pilgrimage 
to, 65 

Henry de, 20 n. 

Cardinals, 16, 27, 34 f., 39, 49, 64-66, 
146, 161, 226-228 

Carles, Walter, 100 


al 
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Carletone, Mag. William de, notary 
public, 59 

Carmelites, 77 n., 87, 155 

Cartere, Johanna, daughter of Richard 


le, 218 

Cathrop, Fr. Ranulph de, S.T.P., 
sacrist of cathedral of Worcester, 
149, 170, 178 fff. 

Cazaminciis, Pertuccius de, 227 
Cerney, South, Gilos., church of, 
appropriated, 124 f., 130, 192 

Cerney, Thomas de, 109 

Chabham, Thomas, confused as writer 
with Thomas de Cobham, 247 

Chained books at Oxford, 247 

Chalgrave, Walter de, 
servant, 201 

Chalk, West, Kent, manor of, 3 

Champeneys, Adam le, of Sandwich, 
archdeacon of Worcester; see 
Sandwyco, Adam de 

Chancellor, bishop’s, 51, 85 f. 

Chancery, king’s, 113, 115 

Chantries and their chaplains, 86, 
156 

Charleote, 87 

Charlton, Thomas de, keeper of the 
privy seal, 29 

Cherltone, Roger de, 105 

Chermistre, Mag. Thomas de, 241 

Chertsey, 132 

Chichester, 14 

Chigewelle, Richard de, 
clerk, 55 

Chisleborough, diocese of Sarum, 103, 
254 

Chymninge, Gilbert de, perpetual 
vicar of Ashelworth, 115 f. 

Cinque Ports, wardens of, 3, 4, 17, 67 

Cirencester, 148, 236 

abbot and convent of, 54, 77 n., 
193-195, 256 

St. John the evangelist, hospital of, 
156 

Cissor, Geoffrey, 87 

Cistercians, 77 n., 164 

Claines, parish of, 164 

Clare, Gilbert de, earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, 220 

Clarendon, 31 

Claverdon, church of, 143 

Claydon, East, 215 n. 

Cleeve, Bishop’s, manor at, 9, 45, 51 f., 
83, 146, 149, 153, 190, 213, 249, 
255 £. 

church of, 9-12, 58, 87 f., 242, 251, 
9 
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bishop’s 


bishop’s 
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Clerk, Thomas, son of Henry le, 92 

Clerks-convict, 42, 140-142, 165-168 

Clerks, king’s, chances of promotion, 
47 


Cliffe-at-Hoo, Kent, 37 
Cliftone, Fr. Robert de, sacrist and 
cellarer, 177 f. 
Cloth, English, as present to Pope and 
cardinals, 226 
Clyntone, Isabella de, widow of Sir 
John, of Maxstoke, 210 f. 
Cobham, Kent, 2, 3 
Henry de, son of Serlo, 3 
Henry de, eldest brother of the 
Bishop, 2, 4, 7, 8, 39 
Henry de, of Rundale, 4, 8 n. 
Ione de, the Bishop’s sister, 4 
Mag. James de, 4, 36-40, 163, 244 
Joan, daughter of Lord, 4 f. 
John de, first, 3, 8 n. 
John de, second, 2, 3 
John de, of Blackborow, Devon, 4, 8 
John de, 8 
Mag. Nicholas de, 88, 251 
Ralph de, 4 
Roger de, of Piperslive, 4 
Serlo de, 3 
Cobham, Thomas de— 
Archbishop of Canterbury, elected 
as, by monks of Christ Church, 
22; £. 
rejected as, by papal reservation, 
28 


arrival in England after conse- 
eration, 39, 114 n., 162, 230 

benefices and dignities held by, 
annual value of, 14 n. 

Biblical references, 55, 192, 194, 196, 
203, 211, 239-241 

books bequeathed to Oxford by, 
pawned for £50, 248 

Boxley, Kent, rector of, 13, 22, 34 

Cambridge university, not chan- 
cellor of, 6 

cathedral legacies to, 180-182, 239 

cathedral, work done on fabric of, 
178, 182 n., 258 

Chabham, Thomas, 
writer with, 246 f. 

clerks, his staff of, 36 ff., 48 ff., 
60, 101, 208 

clerks, preferments for his, 12, 50 f., 
54 f., 60, 180, 194, 205 

coat of arms and crest of, 3, 40, 257 

consecration at Avignon, 9, 32 

date of birth, probable, 2, 5, 23 

death of, 88, 161, 251 


confused as 
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Cobham, Thos. de (continwed)— Cobham, Thos. de (continued)— 


debts to merchants, 238 f. 

delay in starting work as bishop, 
36, 71, 114 n., 230-232 

Despensers, attitude towards exile 
of le, 236 

Edward IT., one of two bishops to 
es constantly in attendance on, 

31 

Edward II.’s character of him to 
the Pope, 31 f. 

enthronement in cathedral, gifts to 
him at, 239 

epistolary style, 54 f., 56, 62, 114, 
125 f., 130 f.,170 £., 173, 178 f£, 
194, 200 

fealty, oath of, 39 

France, unable to go on mission to, 
1323, 248 f. 

French king, ordered to advise on 
treaty in 1309 with, 16 f. 

French king, negotiations with; 
payment for expenses, 18 

Friars, special relation to, 183, 208, 
242-244 

Gascony, missions to, 17, 20, 21, 
105 n. 

Hackney, rector of, 14, 34 

health failing, 2, 45, 51, 59, 65, 73 f., 
223, 233 n., 248, 250 

Hereford cathedral, prebendary of 
Pyon Parva in, 13 

Hollingbourne, rector of, 2, 13, 
34 


horses and dogs, 218 f. 

learning, wide reputation for, 239- 
242 

levies against the Scots, unable to 
raise, 237 f. 

Lewes, archdeacon of, 14 

London, mayor of, etc., engaged on 
a suit before, 1312, 21 

Malvern Chase, right to venison 
from, 220 f. 

monasteries, relations with, 183— 
211 

monitions against violence to the 
cathedral and other churches, 
168 ff. 

monks of Worcester, admitted by, 
163 


papal envoys in London, received 
by, 225 

parentage and descent of, 2 ff. 

poaching, objected to, 219 

political associations, vilii., 230, 
234 f. 

Pope and cardinals, presents to, 
225 f. 

poverty of, 60 f., 218, 220, 238, 
248 


prior and convent of Worcester, re- 
lations to, 36 f., 40, 48, 160-182 

public services as bishop, 228-238 

register, 31, 38, 49 n., 57, 62, 66, 
73, 88, 90, 108, 138, 175 f., 199, 
244, 251 

Reynolds, Walter, contrasted with, 
24 


Roman court, mission to, 1305, 14 f. 

St. Paul’s cathedral, prebendary of 
Ealdstreet in, 14, 15, 216 

Salisbury cathedral, wrongly said to 
be subdean of, 14 n., 247 

Scots, negotiations with the, 1321, 
58, 89, 226, 232 

seal of, 40 

steward, 52 

suffragan bishop employed by, 
73-15 

temporalities, 4, 38 f., 161 

texts of sermons, 201 f. 

tomb of, 182, 257 f. 

universities, graduated at several, 
4, 5, 25 

vicar-general, appointment of, 36 

visitations, 44, 55 f., 201, 206 f., 
209-211 

visitations, questions at, 145 

Wells cathedral, prebendary of 
Wedmore II. in, 14 

will of, 180-182, 218, 248, 258 

Worcester, bishopric of (?), declined, 

1313, 28 f. 

accepted, 1317, 31 f. 

Worcester, seldom resided in palace 
at, 221 

writings attributed to, 246 f. 

York, prebendary of Fenton at, 14, 

34 


precentor of, 9, 14 


officials of, 40-46, 89 Cokam, Henry de, 85 

ordinances, appointed to deal with | Coke, Adam le, of Wodicote, 149 
matters touching the, 1312, 20 f. | Colberley, William de, clerk-convict, 

ordinations, 49, 51 f., 71-87 14] 

Oxford, intention to found, furnish, | Collan, John de, bishop’s marshal, 


and endow library at, 245-248 43, 53 
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Collefynche, Robert, vicar of Dodder- 
hill, 114 f. 

Colonna, 67 

Columbariis, Ione, wife of Michael de, 
4 


Comberton, Great, church of, 146 

Compromission, election by, 22, 162 

Compton, Great, church of, appro- 
priated, 123, 130 

Compton, Hugh de, presbyter, 155 

Confessors, licences to choose, 154 

Congé délire, king’s or bishop’s, 22, 
24, 30, 31, 161, 208 

Consistories of the clergy, 42, 238 n. 

Convocation at St. Paul’s, 1311, 17; 
1320, 244; 1321, 44, 48, 57, 
235 

Lincoln, 1323, 44 f. 
Cornhulle, William de, bishop’s clerk, 


10, 118 f. 
Cornwall, Edmund, earl of, 128, 198 
Richard, earl of, king of the 


Romans, 128, 198 
Corrodies, 42 
Cotes, William de, 110-112 
Couentre, Fr. John de, of St. Sepulchre, 
Warwick, 202 
Council, the king’s, at Westminster, 
17, 18, 45, 230 
Couppestre, Agnes la, of Alcester, 
142, 202 
Courtenay, Hugh, earl of Devon, 5 
Coventry, 237 f. 
Benedictines, house of, 77 n., 239 
and Lichfield, see of, 69 f., 73, 78 f., 
101, 205, 223 
Bishop of; see Northburgh, Roger 
d 


e 

Cowling, Kent, 2, 3, 8 n. 

Croke, Ralph and Isabella, of West- 
bury, 156 

Cropthorne, 139 

church of, 9 n., 74 £,, 80, 249, 253 

Crumpe, John, of Worcester, notary 
public, 98 

Crusades, the, 3 

Curia, the Roman, 24, 239 


Dazrrot, THomas, rector of Bishamp- 
ton, 158 

Dalderby, J ae Bishop of Lincoln, 
93 


Dartford, Kent, church of, 40, 162, 
254 

David, Philip, chaplain, 156 

Davies, J. Conway, Baronial Opposi- 
tion to Hdward IT., v., vii., 29, etc. 


INDEX 


Deacons, numbers of, 72, 76 n., 253 
Decretals, 197 
Despenser, Hugh le, earl of Win- 
chester, 63, 100, 124, 130-132, 
227, 234-236 
Hugh le, younger, 103, 122, 221, 
227, 233 n., 234-236 
Deuery (Devereux), John, exchequer 
clerk, 1 
Dilapidations, 51, 120 f. 
Dispensations, 51, 75, 95, 139 
Dodderhill, church of, 112-115, 162, 
172 
Dominicans, 77 n., 150, 155, 241 f., 
251 
Doudeswell, John de, 92 
Dover, 22, 39 
Castle, constable of, 4, 17, 67 
St. Nicholas, 7 
Dowbere, Ralph le, 147 
Down-Ampney, Glos., 87, 200 
Drax, Roger de, 110-112 
William de, 110 
Driffield, Glos., church of, 148 
Droitwich, 113 
boundaries of borough, 171 f. 
Drokensford, John de, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, vii. n., 186, 236 n. 
Dublin, 81 n., 206 
abbey of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
near, 197 
Dunclent, John de, rector of Salwarpe, 
117 
Dunstan, Richard, bishop’s clerk, 60 
Durandus, 197 
Durham, bishopric of, 29 


EpmunD oF WoopstTook, earl of 
Kent, 100, 143 

Edward I., 2, 14, 15, 16 

Edward I1., vii f., 4, 7, 10, 14, 16 ff., 
23-25, 28-32, 34 f£., 39, 42, 44, 
64 f., 67 f£., 96, 100, 128, 137, 195, 
221, 226-238, 245 

Edward III., 161 

Eglesfeld, Adam de, 106 n. 

Ekentone, John de, 139 

Elham, Mag. John de, 8.T.P., 242 

Hllesfeld, Richard de, prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, 35 

Elmley Castle, 86, 

Ely, archdeacon of, 243 

Ely, diocese of, 71 

Elys, William, vicar of Barnes, 216 

Enstone, Oxon, 255 

Eremites of St. Augustine, order of, 55 


INDEX 


eevee etc. ; see Estavayer, William 


@ 

Estavayer, Estamaco, ete., William 
de, 93-96 

Estenore, William de, 118 

Esthalle, Mag. Thomas de, 122 

wae John, abbot of Westminster, 


Eueros, Margaret de, nun of Whis- 
tones, 165 
Evesham, abbot and convent of, 79, 
84, 105, 127, 199-200, 239 
Simon de, 90 £. 
Thomas de, of the exchequer, 19 
Ewenny, Walter de, rector of Great 
Comberton, 146 
Exchequer, king’s, 4, 14, 17 n., 19 n., 
128, 198, 223 n. 
Excommunication, greater, 148, 169 £., 
200, 202, 208, 216, 220, 222, 243 
Hxennia, 226 n., 239 
Exeter, cathedral church of, 45, 158 
canon of, 81 n, 
see of, London house of, 135 
Eynsham, abbot and convent of, 84 


Famrorp, Glos., church of, 125 £. 

Farlegh, Nicholas de, 139 f. 

Fasterne, la, Hugh le Despenser the 
younger’s manor of, 233 

Fekenham, John de, citizen of Wor- 
cester, 149 

Ferre, Guy, 17, 20, 21 

Ferentino, Bartholomew de, 14 

Fillol, Mag. Peter, rector of Martley, 
8, 218 

Fitz-benet, William, 3 

Fladbury, bishop’s manor of, 72, 90, 
201, 213 f., 221, 255 f. 

Flisco, Cardinal Luke de, 39 

Florence, 239 

Forgery of papal letters, 111 f. 

Fouke, Fr. Henry, subprior of con- 
vent of Worcester, 165 n. 

Fourches, Edward, of Cropthorne, 
139 

nant negotiations with, 16-21, 23, 
249 


Franciscans, 77 n., 86 f., 242, 251 
Freeman, Roger le, 147 
Friars, Cobham as conservator privile- 
giorum of, 183, 208, 242-244 
and monks, ordination of, 77, 86 £. 
Fryday, William, chaplain, 98 


GAINSBOROUGH, Linos., church of, 95 
Walter de, Bishop of Worcester, 180 
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Gascony, France, 17, 20 n., 105 n. 
Gaucelin, Cardinal-priest of St. 
Marcellinus and St. Peter, 34, 
39, 138, 146 
Gaveston, Piers, 17 
Geldeford, John de, 100 
Geraud, John, called of Stratford, 
94-96 
Geruays, Walter, of Deerhurst, 151 
Giffard, Godfrey, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, 97, 99 n., 112 f£., 165 n., 
177, 180 £., 218, 220, 222 
John of Brinesfield, 103 f., 118 
William, of Nether Slaughter, 147 
Gloucester, 75, 122, 141 f., 167, 236 f. 
archdeaconry of, 37, 42, 46, 53, 173, 
199, 239 
Dominicans, prior and convent of, 
155, 2438 f., 
earl of, 34 
Franciscans, warden of, 155 
Fr. Robert de, canon of Lanthony, 
195-197 
Holy Trinity, 100 
Humphrey, duke of, 246 
John of, presbyter, 172 f. 
Mag. Richard de, bishop’s clerk, 
216 
rural dean of, 167 
St. Bartholomew, hospital of, 84 
St. Mary before the Abbey-gate, 105 
St. Peter, abbot and convent of, 37, 
62, 77 n., 84, 87, 105 f., 124 f., 
130, 190-193, 239, 255 
crypt altars, consecration of new, 


190 
sheriff of, 122, 215 n. 
Goderyngtone, William de, rector of 
Quinton, 120 
Godstow, convent of, 84 
Gore, Mag. Nicholas de, 42-45, 52 f., 
89, 109, 118, 133, 136, 147, 149, 
187 f., 198, 235, 249 
Goye, Roger, 41 
Grandisson, John de, 
Exeter, 95 
Odo de, 95 f. 
Grantt, Adam de, 10 n. 
Gravesend, Stephen de, Bishop of 
London, 6, 60, 225 
Graystanes, R. de, chronicler, 29 
Gresham, Fr. Robert de, of St. 
Sepulchre, Warwick, 202 
Grimley, with chapelry of Hallow, 
church of, 97 
Groseau, priory of, Vaucluse, France, 
25 


bishop of 
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Grosseteste, Bishop, 241 

Grossewold, Robert de, presbyter, 
134 

Gynewelle, John de, 91 


Hacsney, church of, 13 n., 14, 34 

Hailes, Cistercian abbot and convent 
of, 74, 77 n., 84, 127 f., 130, 197— 
199, 239, 256 

Hales (Owen), Premonstratensian 
abbey of, 69 f., 73n ., 87, 183 

Halton, John, Bishop of Carlisle, 69, 
251at 

Hambury, Adam de, prior of Studley, 
205 


Philip de, clerk, 136 

Hamond, John, of Doudeswell, 92 

Hampole, Yorks, convent of Cister- 
cian nuns at, 164, 254 

Hampton Episcopi, Warwickshire ; 
bishop’s manor of, 10, 57, 73, 
102, 104, 116, 151, 202, 204, 209, 
213, 253-256 

Hampton, John de, sheriff of Glouces- 
ter, 215 

eae Lucy, church of, 116, 139, 

5 


Hanaper, keeper of the, 113 n. 

Hanbury near Wyche, 52, 100, 143 £., 
PACE PAE Op | 

Hankyn, William, vicar of Great 
Compton, 123 

Hardwick, Bredon’s, 217 f. 

Harleye, Fr. John de, monk of Wor- 
cester, 30 

Harnhill, 148 n. 

Harpedene, William de, and Elizabeth, 
his wife, 151 

Hartlebury, bishop’s manor of, vi, 51, 
60, 70, 73 f., 85 f., 88 f., 94, 98, 
101, 102, 109, 111, 119, 125, 131, 
142, 144, 149, 150 £., 172, 199, 202, 
205, 213 f., 220, 233-7, 241, 250, 
2538-256 

bishop’s manor of, chapel most 
frequent place for ordinations, 
49, 72, 79, 249 
church of, 102, 219 

Hasel, Mag. R. de, proctor, 228 

Haselbeche, Mag. Adam de, 59 

Hatfeld, Thomas de, 134 

Haukeslowe, Richard de, 214-217 

Havering, Mag. Richard de, constable 
of Bordeaux castle, 15 

Helnak, Adam de, 195 

Henbury-in-the-Saltmarsh, 82, 187, 
189, 213, 224, 253-256 


INDEX 


Henry IL., 3 
Henry III., 198 
Henry, Fr., sub-prior of Worcester, 
165, 170 
Hereford, archdeacon of, 219 
Bishop of; see Orleton, Adam de 
canonry of, 107 n. 
cathedral of, Moreton, prebend of, 
63 n., 81 n. 
cathedral of, Pyon Parva, prebend 
of, 13, 68 f. 
Orleton’s palace at, 65 
see of, 33, 64 
Thomas de, servant of Oxford 
University, 244 
Herford, John de, rector of Debden,215 
Herwyntone, Mag. Adam de, 81, 221 
Fr. Roger de, sacrist of Worcester 
cathedral, 171 n., 176-178 
Fr. William de, abbot of Pershore, 
201 n. 
Hevere, Thomas de, 214 
Heytone, Mag. Reginald de, rector 
of Hanbury, 143 n., 157 
Hillingdon, bishop’s manor of, 64, 
72, 98n., 109, 172, 203, 222 f.,224, 
254-256 
church of, appropriated to bishops 
of Worcester, 222 
Holande, Robert de, prior of Studley, 
204 


Hollingbourne, Kent, church of, 2, 6, 
13, 16, 34 

Horley, prior and convent of, 204 

Horncastre, Mag. Ralph de, rector of 
Beverston, 105-107, 116 

Hornyngwold, John de, bishop’s clerk, 
216 : 


Horsike, Roland de, clerk, 129 

Hospitalers, Knights, 227 

Hotham, John de, bishop of Ely, 
vii. n., 231 

Howden, St. John, canonry of, 107 n. 

Hucheinn, John, Agnes, daughter of, 


144 
Hugo, Bishop of Orange, papal nuncio, 
225 


Hulle, Fr. John de, warden of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital, Bristol, 189 

Hurste, Fr. Walter de la, cellarer of 
St. Peter, Gloucester, 191 


IckLEToN, Cambs., 243 

Illegitimacy, dispensations for orders 
in respect of, 138 

Induction to benefices, formalities of, 
106 f. 


INDEX 


Indulgences, 7, 8, 238 

Inge, William, justice, 20, 21 

fInkberrow, 87 

Insula, William de, or de Lyle, 92 

Irby, Fr. William de, 61 f. 

Treland, 206 f. 

Isabella, Queen, wife of Edward IL., 
7, 45, 64 £. 

Islip, Walter de, rector of Trim, Co. 
Meath, king’s clerk, 206, 218 f. 


Jamus, Cardinal-deacon of St. George 
ad velum aurewm, 49, 226 f. 

Jocelin, Bishop, 82 n. 

John, king of England, 3 n. 

Jordan, Laurence, of Windsor, 103 f. 


Keiitaw, Ricuarp, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 29 

Kempsey, bishop’s manor at, 72, 77, 
93, 1385, 156, 162, 173, 190, 208, 
213, 214, 253-256 

Kendale, Robert de, constable of 
Dover Castle and warden of 
Cinque Ports, 7, 17 

Kenemesford, William de, 139 

Kenilworth, prior and convent of, 123 

Keu, William, son of Roger le, clerk, 
142 


Keynsham, monastery of, 186 
Kidderminster, deanery of, 55, 150 
St. Mary, church of, 55, 73, 84, 253, 
256 
Kingsford, C. L., Grey Friars of 
London, 45, 69 n. 
Kingswood, Cistercian abbot and 
convent of, 77 n., 189 f., 239 
chapel of Virgin, outside the gate, 


190 
Knightwick, bishop’s manor at, 7, 218 
Knowle, Edmund, abbot of St. 


Augustine’s, Bristol, 182, 184 
Kulkertone, 142 
Kyngestone, manor of, Elmbridge, 155 
Kynlet, Isabella de, 150 


Lacoxs, Davin pa, 89 

Laleham, 132 

Lambeth, 13, 114 n., 146, 254 

Lanark, 18 

Lancaster, Thomas, earl of, viii, 13, 
23, 32, 124, 129, 230 f. 

Langelegh, Heldewysa de, prioress of 
Pinley, 208 f. 

Langeneye, Fr. Walter de, canon of 
Lanthony, 197 
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Langton, John de, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, 92 n., 228, 231 
John de, clerk, 223 f. 
Robert de, queen’s clerk, 45 
Walter de, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, 69, 79, 224 
Lanthony, prior and convent of, near 
Gloucester, 55, 77 n., 84, 191, 
195-197, 240, 255 
Fr. William de, canon of Lanthony, 
196 
Lasserour, Richard de, of Suttone, 
143 


Lausanne, provostship of, 95 f. 
Leake, treaty of, 230 f. 
Lechlade, manor of, 128, 198 
priory of St. John the Baptist, 77 n., 
84. 


Leghe, William de la, 87 
Legitimacy, decisions as to, 151 
Leicester, 165, 254 
earl of, 143 n. 
Lenche, Edmund de, presbyter, 91 
Waryn de, presbyter, 98 f. 
Letters dimissory, 52, 74, 78, 100, 104, 
219, 251 
Lewode, John atte, clerk, of Beoley, 
147 
Inber Albus, of Worcester convent, 
12, 40, 82 n., 124 f., 159, 164, 
169, 172, 174 £., 178, 180 f. 
Lincoln, archdeaconry of, 93, 95 
Bishop of; see Burghersh, Henry 
canon of, 105 
cathedral of, prebend of Corring- 
ham in, 95 
diocese of, 50, 67, 78, 208 
Llandaff, Bishop of, 236 n. 
Locsmith, Ralph le, of Shrewsbury, 
clerk-convict, 141, 166 f. 
London, Bishop of, 242 
bishop’s mansion in, 7, 8, 47, 91, 
99 n., 109, 134, 163, 195, 223, 
254-256 
chapel of, 71, 253 
Grey Friars, 45 f., 69 n., 242 
mayor, sherifis, and aldermen of, 21 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, 40, 163 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 130, 135 
St. Mary-le-Strand, 99 n., 224 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane, 43 
St. Vedast, Foster, 53 f. 
Temple-bar, Bishop of Worcester’s 
mansion outside, 99 n., 163, 223 f. 
H. de, proctor, 215 
Brother Nicholas de, Cobham’s 
attendant friar, 10 n., 55-57, 251 
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Longborough, church of, 
priated, 127, 130, 198 f. 

Longbridge, near Berkeley, hospital 
of the Holy Trinity, 52 f. 

Loterintone, Elysabet de, prioress of 
Pinley, 208 f. 

Louerynge, Mag. John, of Northleach, 
103 f. 


appro- 


Lucas, John, son of John, of Glou- 
cester, clerk-convict, 141, 167 f. 

Luffenham, Mag. Robert de, notary 
public, 49, 59, 106 

Richard Toky de, domestic clerk, 

49-51, 65, 101, 226 

Lugwardin, William de, 102, 219 f. 

Luke (de Flisco), Cardinal-deacon of 
St. Mary in Via Lata, 39 

Lutterworth, 230, 254 

Lyncoln, Robert de, 38 

Lyncroft, near York, 254 


Masetm, Henry, 111 
Madeley, Fr. Gilbert de, subprior of 
Worcester, 30, 165 n. 
Maduth, or Mauduth, Thomas, 217 
Malaucéne, 25 
Maldon, Surrey, 126 
Malgaresbury, Robert de, vicar of 
South Cerney, 192 
Malmesbury, abbot and convent of, 
83 f. 
the Monk of, 24, 26 n., 
Malvern, prior and convent of Greater, 
77 n., 84, 87, 218 
prior and convent of Lesser, 77 n., 
84, 87, 142 f., 206-208 
interests in Ireland, 206 
Chase, venison for the bishop from, 
220 f. 
Mancetter, Simon of, clerk-convict, 42, 
141 


Marches, Welsh, lords of the, 234, 236 
Margaret, second wife of Edward L., 
4 


Marleberghe, Nicholas de, 89 

Marriages of the clergy, 145 

Marshfield, church of, 155 

Marston Sicca, church of, 120 

Martin, David, Bishop of St. Davids, 
231, 236 n. 

Martley, church of, 8, 218 

Mary, daughter of Edward II., 100 

Matrimonial causes, 137, 149-151 

Maydestone, Walter de, Bishop of 
Worcester, vii n., ix, 10 n., 25, 
28-30, 37, 41, 113, 123-126 


oN DEX 


Melewarde, Thomas la, and Juliana 
his wife, 149 

Melton, William de, Archbishop of 
York, vii n., 11, 33, 58-60, 232, 
250 . 

Merstone, Mag. Thomas de, 120 

Merton College, Oxford, master and 
scholars of, 126 f., 130, 242, 244 

Walter de, 126 f., 244 

Michel, Mathilda le, 148 

“‘ Middle Party,” the, viii, 229 f. 

Middleton, Mag. Gilbert de, king’s 
clerk, archdeacon of Northamp- 
ton, 16, 21, 51 

Minchinhampton, church of, 104 

Mitre, Bishop Godfrey Giffard’s, 
180-182 

Mitre given to Cobham by Archbishop 
Reynolds, 180-182 

Molendinis, Fr. William de, of Lesser 
Malvern, 207 

Monks and friars, ordination of, 77 

Montacute, Simon de, Bishop of 
Worcester, 177 

Montreuil-sur-Mer, France, 19 

Monyngtone, Agnes de, nun of Whis- 
tones, 165 

Morality, general state of, 138-150 

Morannt, William, of Pershore, 146 

More, Raymund de la, 49 

Moreton, church of, 242 n. 

Moreton-in-Marsh, 8, 85 

Morice, Agnes, 144 

Morle, Henry de, 110 

Mortimer, Roger de, of Wigmore, 98 f£., 
237 

Roger de, nephew, 98 

Mortival, Roger, Bishop of Sarum, 
100, 231 

Mortone, Mag. Walter de, 102 

Murimuth, Adam de, chronicler, 30 

Muskam, William de, presbyter, 100 


Navnton-BEAUCcHAMP, church of, 90 f. 

Naym, William le, chaplain, of Sedge- 
berrow, 144 

Nettleham, Lincs., church of, 94 

Neuman, Nicholas le and Isabella, 148 

Nevill, Ione, daughter of Hugh, 4 

Newark, 254 

Newent, prior of, 41 

Newington on the Wold, church of, 51 

Newyntone, John de, chaplain, 157 

Non-residence, licences for, 100-103, 
115 f. 

Northallerton, Yorks, 89, 255 

Northampton, 230, 244, 254 


INDE® 


Northburgh, Roger de, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, vii n., 
68-70, 73, 79, 158, 251 

Northleach, 87, 103 

Northwick, Blockley, 159, 213 

Norwich, diocese of, 52, 71 

Bishop of ; see Salmon, John 
Walter de, deputy treasurer to the 
king, 18, 20 
Notaries, 59, 98, n., 106 
Nuncios, papal, 39, 224 f. 
procurations for, 39 
Nympsfield, Glos., church of, 49 


OBEDIENCE to the bishop, an abbot’s 
oath of, 189 f, 
Obedientiaries, to be appointed by 
the prior with consent of convent 
or the majority, 206 
Obit, grant of, to Bishop Cobham by 
Premonstratensians, 183 
Oddingley, chapelry of, 98 f. 
Oddington, church of, 8 
O’Grady, Hon. Mrs., on Thomas de 
Cobham’s tomb, 257 f. 
Ombersley, church of, 73, 86 f., 127, 
139, 251, 258, 256 
Orange, France, Hugo, Bishop of, 
papal nuncio, 225 
Oratories, licences for, 146, 155, 193 f. 
Ordinances, the, 20 
Ordinations, 49, 51 £., 71-87, 250-253 
conventual houses, titles from, 83 f. 
examination of candidates, 85 f. 
friars and monks ordained, numbers 
of, 77 
letters dimissory, men ordained by, 


lists of, details given in, 80 f. 
pumbers at, 72, 76, 251, 253 
patrimony, title of, 80 
scene of, 72 f. 
titles, fraudulent, 82 
titles, nature of, 77 ff. 
Orléans, France, 30 
Orleton, Adam de, Bishop of Hereford, 
translated to Worcester, v, vii n., 
ix, 6, 33 f., 61-65, 68, 78, 81 n., 
89 n., 98 n., 100, 102 n., 161, 162, 
173,185 f., 219, 231, 235, 249, 251 
Mag. John de, 100 
Oswaldslowe, bailifiship of, 215 f. 
Oseney, abbot and convent of, 84, 155 
Ossulston, abbot and convent of, 50 
Ostia, Bishop of, 32 
Otford, 22 
Otham, Kent, 6, 86, 110, 254 
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Ottoboni, Cardinal, constitution of, 216 
Oudeby, Robert de, abbot of Alcester, 
202 
Overbury, church of, 93 f., 96 f. 
Oxford, Augustinians of, 155 
Franciscan convent, 242 f. 
university of, 6, 207, 239 
Bodley’s Library, 246 
chancellor and masters of, 36, 
46, 241 
chaplain-librarians, 246 
Cobham’s design for library and 
two chaplains at, 245-248 
university of, congregation house, 
with library over, at, 246-248 
Dominicans, struggles with, 241 f. 
Merton college, 126 f., 130, 242, 
244 
Oriel college, 246-248 
St. Mary’s church, 242, 245-247 
taxation of ecclesiastical revenues 
for, 244 
Oyer and terminer, commissions of, 221 


Pavestrina, Peter, Bishop of, 112 
Palmere, John le, of Southurste, 
clerk-convict, 142 
Papal court, bishop’s payment on 
enthronment to, 239 
Paris, 18, 21, 23 
university of, 6 
Parliament, 1305, 15 
London, 1310, 16; 1311, 178 
York, 1314, 215 
York, 1318, 231, 242 
London, 1320, 225 f., 229, 232 
York, 1320, 66, 232 
York, 1321, 42, 44 
London, 1323, 193 
London, 1324, 64, 223, 227, 249 
Pastone, Mag. Benedict de, 81, 158 f. 
Patronage in hands of parishioners, 
case of, 159 
Pecche, Gilbert, knight, 19 
Peckham, J., Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 2, 1 
Pelrin, William, bishop’s janitor, 85 
Pendebury, Fr. William de, prior of 
Lanthony, 55, 195-197 
Penitentiaries, 138, 152-155, 165 
Penitents, discipline of, 152-155, 165 
Penshurst, Kent, 4 
Pension for parson from parishioner, 
117 
Périgueux, France, 21 
Perjury, prevalence of, 152-154 
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Pershore, 87, 146, 200 
abbot and convent of, 77 n., 127, 
201, 255 
deanery of, 158, 201 
Holy Cross, pollution of church- 
yard, 201 
St. Andrew, church of, 127, 201, 251 
Petit, Robert le, Bishop of Clonfert, 
69, 73-75, 80, 139, 249, 253 
Peyto, or Peto, John de, 81, 154 
Peyto, Mag. William de, 82 
Philip le Bel, King of France, 4, 16, 
18, 19, 21 
Pietas Oxoniensis, 257 n. 
Pilgrimages, 65, 99, 190 
Pinley, prioress and nuns of, 208 f. 
Piperslive, 4 
Piribroke, Fr. Hugh de, of Lesser 
Malvern, 143, 207 
Fr. Roger de, prior of Lesser Mal- 
vern, 206 f. 
Piriton, Diogenes de, rector of Pirton, 
148 


Pirton, outrage at, 147 f. 

Plumstoke, or Plimstoke, 
Richard de, 16, 17, 21, 105 

Poaching at Hartlebury, 219 f. 

Polesworth, abbot and convent of, 
120 


Mag. 


Poley, Thomas de, 120 
Polton, Fr. de, Franciscan warden at 
Gloucester, 155 
Ponk, William, presbyter, 155 
Pontoise, France, 23 
Poole, Dr. R. L., vi, x, 96 n., 246 n. 
Pope Benedict XI., 15, 242 
Clement V., 2, 15, 16, 19, 23-29, 31 
John XXII., 29, 31-35, 47, 49, 64, 
69, 139, 161, 193, 224-226, 229, 
232, 234 
Nicholas IV., 99 n. 
Porte, John de la, of Broughtone, 139 
Portes, W. de, of Pipewelle, 150 
Poterel, G., 27 
Powyke, church of, 81 n. 
Premonstratensian order, 69 
grant of spiritual communion and 
obit to Bishop Cobham, 183 
Prémontré, France, 183 
Prestbury, William de, 104 
Pride, J le, and Eleanor, his wife, 
143, 207 
Priests, numbers of, 72, 80, 253 
Proctors, institution, etc., in the 
person of, 48, 105-7 
Procurations for bishop or cardinals, 
39, 44, 123, 195, 199 


INDEX 


Protection, letters of, 154 % 

Provisions, papal, 29, 50, 54, 60, 67, 
105, 158, 199-201, 241 

Purgation, 153, 166 

Pyrie, Mag. Peter de, 146 


QuaTERMER, WILLIAM, 3 
Quenyngtone, David de, 139 
Quinton, church of, 120 


ApamM D8, presbyter, 


Ramsey, abbey of, 178 
Raymund, Summa, 197 
Reconciliation of churches, etc., 168, 
201 
Rees, Mag. John, rector of Dorstone, 
Herefords., 61 
Register, Bishop Cobham’s, see under 
Cobham, Thomas de 
Registrar, bishop’s, 53, 85 
Registry, diocesan, 98 : 
Renham, Mag. John de, domestic 
clerk and chancellor, 10 n., 45, 
50-52, 64, 85 £., 148, 167, 208 
Renham, Mag. William de, S.T.D., 
52 
Reservations, papal, 25 f., 161, 219 n. 
Reynolds, Walter, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, vii n., 13, 17, 24-26, 
28, 30, 31, 39, 43 £, 45, 57 £, 
79, 81 n., 87, 97, 110, 113, 136 n., 
137, 143, 152, 161, 175 £., 180- 
182, 210, 228, 235, 244 
Richard, Brother, bishop’s attendant 
friar, 55-57 
the carpenter, 146 
Richmond, earl of, 21 
Ripple, bishop’s manor at, 213 
church of, 156, 249 
Rochester, Bishop of, 34 
Castle, constable of, 4, 5 
pair ech Glos., church of, 
103 £. 


Rome, 8. Giorgio in Velabro, 226 
St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, 34, 
39, 146 
St. ae in Porticu, Cardinal-deacon 
or, 
St. Mary in Via Lata, 39 
St. Peter’s, 242 
Ros, Fr. W. de, monk of St. Peter, 
Gloucester, 192 
Ross, Herefordshire, church of, 62 


INDEX 


Rotherfield, Sussex, church of, 13 n., 
34, 228 

Rudford, Herefords., church of, 49 

Rundale, Kent, 4 

Ryuer, Sir Richard de la, or Rivers, 
146, 155 


oa Vitalis, Cardinal, Bishop of, 
Saffron Walden, abbot and convent 
of, 123, 130 
St. Asaph, Bishop of; see Blethyn, 
David ap 
St. Briavel, Fr. John de, precentor of 
Worcester, 81 
St. Davids, Bishop of; see Martin, 
David 
St. Guthlac, 
61 f. 
St. John of Jerusalem in England, 
Order of, 84 
St. Mary of Carmel, abbot and con- 
vent of, 41 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 60, 93 n. 
dean of, 20 
dean and chapter of, 35 
chancellorship of, 52 
prebends of, 14, 15, 20, 34 £., 216, 
242 n. 
precentorship, 46 
Saintbury, or Seynesbury, church of, 
109-112, 256 
Salisbury (Sarum), cathedral of, 14 n., 
49, 59, 242, 247 
Salmon, John, Bishop of Norwich, 
17, 20, 21, 52, 231, 236 n. 
Salomone, John, rector of Ripple, 
10 n., 156, 249 
Salwarpe, church of, 117 f. 
Sancto Paulo, Fr. Simon de, monk of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, 27 
Sanctuary, violation of, 148 
Sandale, John de, Bishop of Win- 
chester, vii n., 18, 66 
Sandiniaco, Mag. Ivo de, 21 
Sandwich, Kent, 6, 7 
castle and bailiwick of, 7 
J. de, 8 
Sandwyco, Mag. Adam le Champeneys, 
de, archdeacon of Worcester, 
7, 10 n., 4648, 144, 167, 208, 
235 
Hamo de, 6 f., 62-64 
Mag. Nicholas de, 8 
Sapperton, Glos., church of, 91 f. 
Sauvage, Sir Roger le, 15, 18 
Savage, Bartholomew le, 2 n. 


Hereford, priory of, 
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Schiptone, Andrew de, 83 
Scotland, war with, and efforts for 
peace, 45, 58, 60, 89, 226, 237 
Sculthorpe, Thomas, son of William 
de, notary, 64, 106 
Seal, the privy, 29, 68, 249 
Sede vacanie, papal patronage, 47 
Sedgeberrow, church of, 41, 144 
Sekestein, John, chaplain, of Broms- 
grove, 144 f. 
Septvans, Sir Robert, 3 
Seynesbury, Fr. Adam de, 154 
Shadwell, L., Collectanea, 247 
Sheld, Sibilla, 151 
Sherbourne, 92, 139 
Shipton, church of, 122 
Shaftesbury, Fr. John of, canon of 
St. Augustine’s, Bristol, 187 
Shrewsbury, 166 
Slaughter, Upper, Glos., 100 
Nether, Glos., 147 
Slymbridge, Glos., 155 
Smallrugge, Walter de, 217 n. 
Snayth, William de, 99 
Snitterfield, church of, appropriated, 
127-136, 202 f. 
Somerset House, 224 n. 
Protector, 224 n. 
Somery, Robert de, 40, 157 f. 
Sonninewell, diocese of Sarum, 87 
Southwark, Bishop of Winchester’s 
mansion at, 196 
Southwell, canonry of, 107 n. 
Spagard, Stephen, citizen of Wor- 
cester, and Matilda, his wife, 
156 
Spetchley, 87, 157 
Spigurnel, Henry, justice, 141, 167, 
221 


Stapeldon, Walter de, Bishop of 
Exeter, 21, 128-135, 203, 236 n. 

Statherne, Mag. Hugh de, arch- 
deacon of Gloucester, 46 

Staueleye, Robert de, bishop’s clerk, 
205 


Staunton, 87 
Stauntone, John de, 102 
Stisted, Essex, church of, 43 f. 
Stoke, by Droitwich, damage to 
bishop’s property at, 221 
Mag. Walter de, rector of Welford, 
203 f. 
Margery ate, of Bristol, 185 
Simon de, 97 
Thomas de, 97 
Stone, John of, 149 
Staffs., prior and convent of, 127 
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Stow, St. Edward’s, or Stow-on-the 
Wold, church of, 90 
Stratford-on-Avon, bishop’s manor at, 
82, 213 
church of, 73, 93, 209, 253 
dean of, 208 
Stratford, John de, archdeacon of 
Lincoln, Bishop of Winchester, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, vii n., 93, 96, 196 f., 225, 
227 £. 
John de, called Geraud, 94-97 
Fr. Jobn de, monk of Worcester, 
96 n. 
Mag. Robert de, afterwards Bishop 
of Chichester, 93 
Strood, Kent, hospital of St. Mary at, 
church of, 40, 162, 254 
Studley, prior and canons of, 53, 77 n., 
195, 203-205, 240 
Study, licences to, 89, 101-103, 219 
Sub-deacons, numbers of, 72, 80, 253 
Suckley, church of, 41 f. 
Suffragan bishops, 69, 73-75, 249 
Survey of a poor manor, 217 
Swalduch, James, a Lombard, 142 
Swanpool, Kent, marsh of, 3 
Swinfield, Richard de, Bishop of 
Hereford, 14 
Swope, Geoffrey, of Grettone, 149 
Syford, Geoffrey de, clerk, 147 


TaruLoovr, H., 147 

Tanworth, church of, 100 

Tauerner, Edward le, of Gloucester, 
141, 167 

Taxatio of 1291, 90, 200, 213 

Templars, Knights, 193, 227 

Temporalities of see of Worcester, 4, 
39, 161 

Tenths from the clergy to the king, 
42 


Tetbury, 41, 190, 256 

Tetsworth, Oxon, 109, 256 

Tettenhall, 93 n. 

Tewkesbury, abbey church of, 72, 253, 
254 

abbot and convent of, 77 n., 125 f., 

239 

Thelesford, house of Trinitarian friars, 
84 


Thomas, William, Survey, 30 

Thornbury, Glos., church of, 126, 
154 

Thorntoft, William de, 113-115, 162 

Thurleston, Devon, 87 


INDEX 


Tickencote, Northants, church of, 


Titherington, Glos., church of, 100 
Tithes, neglect to pay, and disputes 
about, 121, 190, 222 
Titles for holy orders, nature of, 76-84 
patrimony, 80 
personal guarantees, 81 f. 
religious house, given by, 83 f. 
Tonsure, first, 98 
Tosshalle, Fr. Adam de, of St. Sepul- 
chre, Warwick, 204 
Tout, Professor T. F.,x, 2,30n., 68, etc. 
Tredington, bishop’s manor at, 213 
Tresham, T. de, of Worcester, 149 
Trim, St. Peter, Co. Meath, church of, 
219 
Trougham, or Druftham, near Bisley, 
manor of, 193 f. 
Turville, Philip de, 79, 101 
Tusculum, Bertrand, Bishop of, 
228 n. 
Twyning, church of, 118 


ULEy, church of, 100 

Upcote, Clarice de, 153 

Uphaven, Mag. Richard de, 100 
Henry de, 216 

Upton on Severn, church of, 99 


VALENCE, AYMER DE, earl of Pem- 
broke, viii, 230-232 
Valoignes, Robert de, 8-12, 34, 58, 
59 n., 89, 106, 132, 251 
Waresne de, and Joan his wife, 8 
William de, 8 n. 
Venison from Malvern Chase, bishop’s 
right to, 220 f. 
Vestments bequeathed to cathedral, 
182 


Victorta County History, Worcs., 171, 
173, 237 
Vienne, council of, canon of, 61 
William, Archbishop of, papal 
nuncio, 225 
Vitalis, Cardinal, Bishop of Albano, 
34 f., 64 f.,, 227 £. 
Cardinal, Bishop of Sabina, 226 


Wappongz, Fr. JoHN obs, knight 
templar, 193 

Wallingford, Mag. William de, king’s 
clerk, 223 

Wardrobe, king’s, 68 

Warryke, Fr. Thomas de, of St. 
Sepulchre, Warwick, 204 

Wartone, John de, presbyter, 209 


INDEX 


Warwick, earl of, 117 
St. Laurence, 151 
St. Mary, collegiate church of, 38, 
255 


St. Sepulchre, prior and canons of, 
77 n., 84, 127-136, 171, 202, 255 
Welbeck, Premonstratensian house of, 
183, 254 
Welford, church of, 203 
Wells, cathedral of, 14, 34,49, 93 n., 95 
dean of, 82 n. 
Weryn, John, 99 
William fitz, of Upton, 150 
West, Thomas and Eleanor, patrons of 
the church of Snitterfield, 129 
Westbury, 62 
collegiate church of, 43, 45, 156, 
188, 235, 255 
deanery of, 185 
Westminster, 14, 15, 30, 39, 157, 195, 
230, 233, 239 n., 249 
abbot and convent of, 95, 105, 213 
Westwood, nunnery of, 113 
Wett’, Fr. R. de, prior of English 
Eremites, 56 
Whistones, prioress and convent of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Worcester, 
150, 164 f., 208 
Whitbourne, Herefords., 61, 63 n. 
Whyte, Philip le, chaplain of Alveston, 
M17 


Whytecherche, Robert de, 98 
Wick Episcopi, bishop’s manor of, 
147, 173, 213, 255 f. 
Wick Rissington, church of, 100 
Widford, Oxon., church of, 122 
Wigmore, Herefords., abbot and con- 
vent of, 61, 185 f. 
Willersey, church of, 105 
William, Archbishop of Vienne, papal 
nuncio, 225 
Fr., prior of English Eremites, 56 
Willis, Browne, “‘ Architectural His- 
tory of Worcester Cathedral,” 258 
Wilson, Canon J. M., x, 165 n., 180 
Winchcombe, abbot and convent of, 
77 n. 
conventual church of, 74 f., 139, 253 
Winchelsey, Robert de, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 13, 15, 22, 23, 26 
Winchester, 15, 131 
bishop of, 242 
see of, 67 
Windsor, 230 
Wingham, Kent, 181 
Winterbourne, church of, 118 f. 
Wishart, John, Bishop of Glasgow, 69 


: 
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Witham, Essex, manor of, 35 
Withington, chapelry of, 103 
Glos., 51, 153, 206, 213, 219 
Herefords., church of, 62 
Witley, church of, 121 
Wolford, church of, appropriation of 
to master and scholars of Merton 
College, Oxford, 126 f., 130, 244 
Wolleghe, Mag. William de, king’s 
clerk, 131 f. 
Wolverton, church of, 104 
Woodchester, church of, 89 
Woodhouse, Augustinians of, 155 
Wootton Bassett, Wilts., 233 n. 
Worcester, vi., 30 f., 94, 149, 156, 
173, 185, 188, 221 f£., 234, 236 f., 
243, 255 f. 
archdeaconry of, 7, 37, 42, 46-48, 
141, 143 f., 153, 163 
bishopric of, Cobham appointed 
to, 1317, vii n., 31 £. 
gaol of, for clerks-convict, 143, 
166 f. 
manors of, 213 ff. 
Maydestone appointed to, 28 f. 
revenues of, 212, 214 
cathedral church of, 48, 253 
bishop’s right to appoint warden 
of shrine and sacrist, 174-179 
burials in, sacrist’s rights as to, 179 
Cobham’s tomb, 182, 257 f. 
enthronment of bishop, 239 
Jesus-chapel, 258 
Lady-chapel, 257 f. 
legacies of Thos. de Cobham to, 
180-182, 239 
nave, part of north aisle of, 
vaulted by Thos. de Cobham, 
178, 182 n., 258 
opus, or fabric work, 125, 150, 
176 f., 239, 258 
ordinations rarely held there, 72 
reconciliation of, after bloodshed, 
168 
St. Oswald, shrine of, 175 
robbery from, 169 
St. Wulstan, shrine of, 175 f. 
shrines, wardens of, 175 
deanery (rural) of, 48, 97, 156, 222 
diocesan registry, 98 
diocese of, extent of, 90 
Franciscans, 86 
palace, bishop’s, 221 f. 
prior and convent of, 12, 29, 30, 
31, 36, 41, 43, 48, 82, 97, LI2£., 
12451126 £, USief£,. 133; 135, 
160-182, 205 
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Worcester, prior and convent of 
(continued)— 
burials in cathedral, rights as 
to, 179 
cellarer, 177 f. 
cloister reconciled, after blood- 
shed, 168 
Convocation, proctors in, 96 
legal advisers, 45, 113, 164 n., 
167 f., 215 f. 
monks of, 30, 38, 40, 77 n., 155 
Parliament, proctors in, 178, 215 
postulants for profession, sub- 
mitted to the Bishop, 37 f., 163 
precentor, 30 f., 81, 98, 166, 211 
sacrist, 48, 149, 170 f., 176-179, 
182, 258 
sede vacante, functions of, 31, 175 £. 
St. Oswald’s ‘‘ camera,’ 42 
‘sub-prior, 30, 152, 165, 167, 170 


‘sub-sacrist, 165 n. 
_ titles for orders given by, 84 
visitation of, by bishop, 173 f. 


St. Helen, 99 
chantry in, 156 f. 
St. Michael, 98, 251 
St. Nicholas, 72, 253, 255 
St. Wulstan’s hospital, 157 
Mag. Robert de, 167 f. 
Woyfold, John de, 142 
Wroxall, prioress and nuns of, 209- 
211, 255 f. 


INDEX 


Wyche (Droitwich) St. Mary, chantry 
of hospital of, 171-173 
deanery of, 55 f., 144 
Wycheford, Adam de, 100 
Wyke, Fr. Adam, of St. Sepulchre, 
Warwick, 204 
Fr. John de, prior of Worcester, 30, 
162 
Wylmeleghtone, Fr. Henry de, of 
St. Sepulchre, Warwick, 202 
Wynchelsey, Mag. John de, 88, 242, 
245, 251 


Wyteleye, Mag. Ralph de, 105 


YccuMBE, WALTER DE, 139 
Yerne, William, bishop’s servant, 218 
York, 20, 39, 42, 60, 67, 104, 117, 
151, 164, 230, 231, 254 f. 
York Minster, Axminster, church of, 
assigned to, 132 
chapter of, visitation of, 59, 250 n, 
Fenton, prebend of, 14, 34 
prebend of, 95 
precentor of, 8, 9, 11, 58, 89, 105 
Riccall, prebend of, 66 
Warthill, prebend of, 58, 132 
Yunge, Agnes le, 151 


ZovcHE, Dom. OLIVER Dz, and Joan, 
his wife, 154 n. 
William de la, of Haringworth, 91, 
154, 205 n. 
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